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Sir JOHN HARTOPP, Bart. 


SIR, 


T is fit the Publie ſhonld receive, through your 
hands, what was written originally for the aſſiſtance 
of your younger ſtudies, and was then preſented to you. 


It was by the repeated importunities of our learn- 
ed friend Mr John Eames, that I was perſnaded to 
reviſe the Rudiments of Logic, and when I had once 
ſuffered myſelf to begin the work, I was drawn ſtill 
onward, far beyond my firſt deſign, even to the neg- 
le&, or too long delay, of other preiſing and important 
demands that were upon me: 


It has been my endeavour to form. every part of 
this Treatiſe both for the inſtruction of ſtudents, to o- 
pen their way into the ſciences, and for the more ex- 
tenſive and general ſervice of mankind, that the Gen- 
tleman and the Chriſtian might find their account in 
the peruſal, as well as the Scholar. I have therefore: 
collected and propoſed the chief principles and rules of 
right judgment in matters of common and ſacred im- 
portance, and pointed out our moſt frequent miſtakes 
and prejudices in the concerns of life and religion, that 
we might better guard againſt the fprings of error, 
guilt and ſorrow, which ſurround us in our ſtate of 
mortality, 


You know, Sir, the great deſign of this noble ſci- 
ence 1s to reſcue our reaſoning powers from their un- 
happy ſlavery and darkneſs; and thus, with all due 
ſubmiſſion and deference, it offers an humble aſſiſtance 


to 


iv | DEDICATION, 


to divine revelation, Its chief buſineſs is to relieve 
the natural weakneſſes of the mind, by ſome better ef- 
forts of nature: it is to diffuſe a-light over the under- 
ſanding 1n our inquires after truth, and not to furniſh. 
the tongue with debate and controverſy. True Logick 
is not that noiſy thing that deals all in diſpute and 
wrangling, to which former ages had debafed and con- 
fined it; yet its diſciples muſt acknowledge alſo; that 
they are taught to vindicate and defend the truth, as 
well as to ſearch it out. True Logic# doth not require 
long detail of hard words to amuſe mankind, and to 
puff up the mind wit! empty ſounds, and a pride of 
falſe learning; yet ſome diſtinftions and terms of art 
are neceſſary to range every idea in its proper claſs, 
and to keep our thoughts from confufion. The world. 
is now grown ſo wiſe, as not to ſuffer this valuable art 
to be engroſſed by the ſchools. In ſo polite and know- 
ing an age, every man of reaſon, will covet ſome ac- 
quaintance with Logicꝶ, fince it renders its daily ſer- 
vice to wi/dom: and virtue, and to the affairs of com- 
mon life, as well as to the ſciences. 


Twill not preſume, Sir, that this little Book is im- 
proved ſince its firſt compoſure in proportion to the im- 
provements of your manly age. But when you ſhall 
pleaſe to review it in your retired hours, perhaps you. 
may refreſh your own memory in ſome of the early 
parts of learning: And if you find all the additional 
Remarks and Rules made ſo familiar to you already 
by your own obſervation, that there is nothing new a- 

them, it will be no unpleaſing reflection that you. 
HMve ſo far anticipated the preſent zeal and labour of, 


SIR, 
© Your moſt faithful and obedient ſervant, 


I. WATTS. 
London, Aug. 24, 1724. 


INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL SCHEME. 


. 
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J OGICK is the art of uſing RAS ell in our 
4 inquiries after truth, and the communication / it 
to others. 

REASsOx “ is the glory of human nature, and ane of 
the chief eminencies whereby we are raiſed above our 
fellow creatures, the brutes, in this lower world. 

Reaſon, as to the power and principles of it, is the 
common gift of God to all men; though all are not 
favoured with it by nature in an equal degree: but the 
acquired improvements of it in different men, make a 
much greater diſtinction between them than nature 
had made. I could even venture to ſay, that the m- 


provement of reaſon hath raiſed the learned and the 


prudent in the European world, almoſt as much above 
the Hottentots, and other ſavages of Africa, as thoſe 
ſavages are by nature ſuperior to the birds, the beaſts, 
and the fiſhes. + 


* The word reaſon in this place is not confined to the mere ſaculty 
of reaſoning, or inferring one thing from another, but includes all the 
intellectual powers of man. 

Now 
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Now the de/; ign of Logick is to teach us the right | 
uſe of our rea/or, or intellectual powers, and the im- 
provement of them in ourſelves and others; this is not 
only neceſſary i in order to attain any competent xnoõẽw- 
ledge in the ſciences, or the affairs of learning, but to go- 
vern both the greater and the meaner actions of liße. It 
is the cultivation of our reaſon by which we are better 
enabled to diftinguith good from evil, as well as truth 
from falſehood: and both theſe are matters of the 
higheſt importance, whether we regard this life, or the 
life to come. 

The purſuit and acgriftion of truth is of infinite 
concernment to mankind. Hereby we become ac- 
quainted with the nature of things both in heaven and 
earth, and their various relations to each other. It 1s 
by this means we diſcover our duty to God and our 
fellow-creatures: by this we arrive at the knowledge 
of natural religion, and learn to confirm our faith in di- 
vine revelaticn, as well as to underſtand what is reve al- 
ed. Our wiſdom, prudence and piety, our preſent con- 
duct and our future hope, are all influenced by the 
uſe of our rational powers in the ſearch after truth, 

There are ſeveral things that make it very neceſſary : 
that our reaſon ſhould have ſome afliflance in the ex- 
erciſe or uſe of it. 

This firſt is, the depth and difficulty of many truths, 
and the weakneſs of our reaſon to ſee far into things at 
once, and penetrate to the bottom of them. It was a 
ſaying among the ancients, Veritas in puteo, Truth 
lies in a well;” and, to carry on this metaphor, we 
may very juſtly ſay, tnat Logic does, as it were, ſup- 
ply us with ſteps whereby we may go down to reach 
the water; or it frames the links of a chain, whereb 
we may draw the water up from the bottom. Thus, 
by the means of many reaſonings well conneQed to- 
gether, philoſophers in our age have drawn a thouſand 
truths out of the depths of darkneſs, waich our fa- 
thers were utterly unacquainted with, 


Another 


lex 
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Another thing that makes it neceſſary for our reaſon 
to have ſome aſſiſtance given it, is the diſguiſe and fa 
colours in which many things appear to us in this 


I preſent imperfet? Late. There are a thouſand things 
> which are not in reality what they appear to be, and 
that both in the natural and the moral world: ſo the 


/un appears to be flat as a plate of ſilver, and to be leſs 
than twelve inches in diameter: the moon: appears to 
be as big as the ſun, and the rainbow appears to be a 
large ſubſtantial arch in the ſky; all which are in 
reality groſs falſehoods. So &navery puts on the face 
of juſtice, hypocriſy, and ſuperſtition wear the vizard of 
piety, decent and evil are often clothed in the ſhapes and 
appearances of truth and goodne/s. Now Logick helps 
to ſtrip off the outward diſguiſe of things, and to be- 
hold them, and judge of them in their own nature, 
There is yet a farther proof that our intellectual or 
rational powers need ſome aſſiſtance, and that is, be- 
cauſe they are ſo frail and fallible in the preſent ſtate ; 
we are impoſed upon at home as well as abroad; we 
are deceived by our /enſes, by our imaginations, by our 


1 paſſions and appetites, by the authority of men, by edu- 


cation and cuſtom, fc. and we are led into frequent 
errors, by judging according to theſe falſe and flatter- 
ing principles, rather than according to the nature of 
things. Something of this frailty 1s owing to our very 
conſtitution, man being compounded of fleth and ſpirit; 
ſomething of it ariſes from our fant fate, and our 
growing up by ſmall degrees to manhood, ſo that we 
form a thouſand judgments before our reaſon is ma- 
ture, But there is ſtill more of it owing to our ori- 
gina defefion from God, and the fooliſh and evil diſ- 
poſitions that are found in fallen man: fo that one great 
part of the de/ign of Logic is to guard us againſt the 
deluſive influences of our meaner powers, to cure the 
miſtakes of immature judgment, and to raiſe us in 

ſome meaſure from the ruins of our fall. 
It is evident enough from all theſe things, that our 
reaſon needs the aſſiſtance of art in our inquiries after 
LES truth 
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truth or duty; and without ſome {kill and diligenoe in | 
forming our judgments aright, we ſhall he led into fre- 
quent miſtakes, both in matters of /crence.aud.in mat- 
ters of pradiice, and ſome of theſe. miſlakes may prove | 
fatal too. 8 J 
The art of Logiæt, even as it aſſiſts us to gain the 
knowledge of the ſciences, leads us on toward virtue 
and bappineſs: for all our ſpeculative acguaintaure 
«ith things ſhould be made ſubſervient to our better 
conduct im the ci vil and religiaus life. This 1s infi- 
nitely more valuable than all ſpeculatians,; and a wiſe 
man will ute them chiefly for this better purpoſe. 4 
All:the good judgment and prudence that any. man 
exerts in his common concerns of life, withaut the ad- 
vantage of learning, is called natural J/ogzc# ; and it is 
but a higher advancement, and a farther aſſiſtance f 
our rational powers, that is deſigned by and expected 
from this artyficral Logic. N 
In order to attain this, we mult inquire what ate | 
the principal operations of the amd, which are put | 
forth in the exerciſe of our reaſon; and we ſhall find 
them to be theſe four, namely, perception, judgment, 
argumentation and diſpaſition. | 
Now the art of Logick is compoled of thoſe obſer- 
various and rules, which men have made about theſe 
four operations of the mind, perception, judgment, reu- 
-Joning, and diſpoſition, in order to aſſiſt and improve 
them. 


88 


as -»M. 


I. Perception, conception, or apprehen/ion, is the mere 
fimple contemplation of things offered to our minds, 
without affirming or denying any thing concerning 
them. So we conceive or think of a hor/e, a tree, 
high, ſwift, flow, animal, time, motion. matter, mind, 
fe, la Nc. The /orm under which theſe things 
appear to the mind, or the reſult of our conception or 
apprehenſion is called an idea. 


— — — —— mod 


1 


II. Judgment | is that operation of the mind, where- 
by we join two or more ideas together by one affirma- 
tion 


1a 


tion or negation ; that is, we either affirm or. deny 15¹⁸ 


| to be that. So this tree 1s higb; that horſe is not 


ſwift : the mind of man is a thinking being; mere mat- 
ter has no thought belonging to it; God ts juft ; good 
men are often miſerable in this world; a righteous, go- 


vernor will make a d erence betwixt the evil and the 


good; which ſentences are the effect of judgment, and 


I are called propofitions. 


III. Argumentation or reaſoning is that operation of 
the mind, whereby we infer one thing, that is, one 
propoſition, from two or more propoſitions premiſed. 
Or it is the drawing a concluſion, which before was 
either unknown, or dark, or doubtful, from ſome pro- 
poſitions which are more known and evident. S0 
when we have judged that maiter- cannot think, and 
that the mind of man doth think, we then infer and 


conclude, that therefore the mind of man is not matter. 


So we judge that a ju/ governor will make a difference 
between the evil and the good; we judge alſo that God 


is a Juſt governor ;, and from thence we conclude, that 


God will make a d ference between the evil and the good. 

This argumentation may be-carried on farther, thus, 
God will one time or another-make a difference between 
the good and the evil; but there is little or no difference 
made in this world; therefore there muſt be another 
world wherein this difference ſhall be made. 


Theſe inferences or concluſions are the effects of rea- 


ſoning, and the three propoſitions taken all together 


are called a /y/log:/mm or argument. 


IV. Diſpeſition is that operation of the mind, where- 
by we put the ideas, propoſitions and arguments, which 
we have formed concerning one ſubject, into ſuch an 
order as is fitteſt to gain the cleareſt knowledge of it, 
to retain it longeſt, and to explain it to others in the 
beſt manner: Or, in ſhort, it is the ranging of our 
thoughts in ſuch order, as is beſt for our own and others 
<onception and memory. The effect of this opera- 

tion 
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tion is called method. This very deſcription of the four | 
operations of the mind and their effefts, in this order, 
is an inſtance or example of method. | 

Now as the art of Logick aſſiſts our conceptions, ſo 
it gives us a large and comprehenſive view of the ſub- 
jects we enquire into, as well as a clear and diſtinct 
knowledge of them. As it regulates our judgment and 
our reaſoning, ſo it ſecures us from miſtakes, and gives 
us a true and certain knowledge of things; and as it 
furniſhes us with method, ſo it makes our knowledge 
of things both eaſy and regular, and guards our 
thoughts from confuſion. 

Logick is divided into four parts, according to theſe 
four operations of the mind, which it dire&s, and 
therefore we ſhall treat of it in this order, 
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THE Introduction, or general ſcheme, Page 5 


The Furſt Part, namely, of Perception and 


Ideas. 
Char. I, Ot the nature of ideas, 12 
Char. II. of the objects of perception, 13 
K. Of being in general, 13 


F 2. Of Subſtances and their various kinds, 15 
{ 3. Of Modes and their various kinds ; and 
firſt of eſſential and accidental Modes, 20 


$ 4. The farther diviſions of Mode, 24 

$ 5. Of the ten Categories, Of Subſtance mo- 
dified, 28 

$ 6, Of Not-Being, 28 


Char. III. Of the ſeveral ſorts of perceptions or 
ideas, 30 
$ 1. Of ſenſible, ſpiritual, and abſtracted ideas, 30 
2. Of ſimple and complex, compound and 


collective ideas, 34 
3. Of univerſal and Netzen ideas, ton and 

imaginary, 36 
4. The diviſion of ideas, with regard to their 

qualities, 40 


Char. IV. Of words and their ſeveral diviſions, 


together with the advantage and dan- 
ger of them, 

1. Of words in general, and their uſe, 

2. Of negative and poſitive terms, 

3. Of ſimple and complex terms, 

4. Of words common and proper, 

5. Of concrete and abſtract terms, 

6. Of univocal and equivoca! words, 

7. Various kinds of equi vocal words, 


8. The origin or cauſes of equivocal words, 
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} 7. Of a complete conception of things, 
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$ 9. Of a comprehenſive conception of 2 
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ſeveral parts, 
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both negative and affirmative, 
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72 . firſt part of Logic contains obſervations and 
2 precepts about the firſt operation of the mind, 
27 5. Perception or conception: and fince all our knowledge, 
ho wide and large ſoever it grows, is founded upon 
279 5 our conceptions and ideas, here we ſhall conſider, , 
1. The general nature of them. 
2. The objefts of our conception, or the archetypes 
or patterns of theſe ideas. 
3 The ſeveral divifions of them. 
4. The words and terms whereby our ideas are tx- 
290 preſſed. | | | 
5. General directions about our ideas. 
6. Special rules to direct our conceptions, 


A CHAP, 


LOGCICK: Or, 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Naruxx Ideas. 


if PBT, the nature of conception or perception * ſhall 
| juſt be mentioned, though this may ſeem to be- 
long to another ſcience rather than Logic#, 4 
Perception is that ad of the mind (or, as ſome philo- 
ſophers call it, rather a paſſion or impreſſion) whereby > 
the mind e conſcious of any thing. As when 1 
feel hunger, thirſt, or cold. or beat; when I ſee a borſe, 24 
a tree, or a man; When I hear a e doice, or hun- 
der, I am conſcious of theſe things; this is called per- 
ception. IE1 fludy, meditate, wiſh, or fear, Jam con- 
ſcious of theſe inward acts alſo, and my mind pony 1 
ves its own thoughts, wiſhes, fears, Ic. 11 
An idea is generally defined a repreſentation of a | 
thing in the mind; it is a repeſentation of ſomething | 
that we have ſeen, felt, heard, &c. or been conſcious of. | 
py hat notion or form of a horſe, a tree, or a man, which | 
is in the mind is called the idea of a horſe, a tree, or a 
Ah. N. 
That notion of hunger, cold, ſound, colour, 3 
to with, or fear, which is in the mind, is called the 7 
idea of hunger, cold, found, wiſh, &c. : 
It is not the outward object, or thing which ts per- 4 
ceived, namely, the horſe, the man, Cc. nor is it the 
very perception or ſenſe and feeling, namely, of bunger, 0 
or cold, Wc. which is called the idea; but it is the 
bing as it exiſts in the mind by way of conception, or | 
repreſentation that is properly called the idea, whether 
the object be preſent or abſent. | 


1 


1 
1 
| 
a 
c 


+ 


* Nets, The words conception and perception are often uſed pro- 
wiſcuou: y, as I have done here, hecauſe I could not embarraſs a learn- 
er with too many di itinRtions; but if I were to diſtinguiſh them, ty £ *p 
could ſay, perception is the conſciouſneſs of an object when preſent ; | } 
conception is the forming an * or the object whether preſent or 
abſent. F 


* 


C. III. 6. 4. The right Uſe of REASON. T3 


As a horſe, a man, a tree, are the outward objects 
of our perception, and the outward archetypes or pat- 
tern of our ideas; ſo our ſenſations of hunger, cold, 
Cc. are alſo inward archetypes, or patterns of our 
ideas: but the notzons or pictures of thoſe things, as 
hall they are conſidered, or conceived in the mind, are pre- 
be. eiſely the ideas that we have to do with in Logrce. 

To /ee a horſe, or to feel cold, is one thing; to think 
cf, and converſe about a man, a.horfe, hunger, or cold, 
Is another. 
Among all theſe ideas, fuch as repreſent Bodies, are 
generally called images, eſpecially if the idea of ſhape 
be included, Thoſe inward repreſentations which we 
have of ſpirit, thought, love, hatred, cauſe, ect, &c. 
are more pure and mental ideas, 3 more eſpe 
cially to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or lende 
in them. But 1 ſhall have on to ſpeak more 
particularly of the original and diſtin&ion of ideas in 
the third chapter. I proceed therefore now to conſi- 
der the objects of our ideas. 


1 
C 49 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the OBJtcts of Perception. 
SECT. I. 


Of being in general, 


1 pro- IT object of perception is that which is repreſent- 
ed in the idea, that which is the archetype or 

em, | pattern, according to which the idea is formed: aud 
ent or | thus judgments, propofitions, reaſons, and long diſcoure 
Vn may all become the objects of perception; but in 

A2 this 
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this place we ſpeak chiefly of the fir/t and more / wy [ 
objects of it, before they are joined and formed into "A 


propoſitions or diſcourſes. 


Every object of our idea is called a theme, whether 4 
it be a being or not-being, for not. being may be propo- 


ſed to our thoughts, as well as that which has a real 


being. But let us firſt treat of bezngs, and that in the # 


largeſt extent of the word, 
A. being is conſidered as poſſible, or as actual. 


When it is conſidered as poſible, it is ſaid to have 
an eſſence or nature; ſuch were all things before their 


creation: When it is confidered as actual, then it is 


ſaid to have exiſſence alſo; ſuch are all things which are 


created, aad God Limſelf the Creator. 


E ſence therefore is but the very nature of any being 3 
whether it be actually ex:/ing or no. A roſe in uin- 


ter has an eſſence, in ſummer it has exiſtence alſo. 
Note, There 8 but one being which includes ei- 


ence in the very eſſence of it, and that is God; Who 
therefore actually exiſts by natutal and eternal neceſ. 5 
Aty : but the a&tual ex? iſtence of every creature is very 
diſtinct from its e{/?nce, for it may be, or may not be, y 


as God pleaſes. 


Again, Every being is eoulidbred either as ados 
in and by itſelf, and then it is called a ſuliſtance; or iti 
ſubſiſts in and by another, and then it is called a 8 | 
or manner of being. Though few writers allow mode; 4 


to be called a being in the ſame perfect ſenſe as a ſub-. 


ance is; and ſome modes have evidently more of real 1 
entity or being, than cthers, as will appear when wel 
come to treat of them. Theſe things will furniſh us 
with matter for larger diſcourſe in the following” ſec." 


£1925. 
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9 «SECT. It 


opo- 3 Of Subſtances and their various Kinds. 
[A SubRance is a being which can ſubſiſt by itſelf, 
without dependance upon any other created 
bein 2g. The notion of j, by uſe, gives occa- 
_ fon to Iigiciuus to call it a ſubſtance. So a horſe, a 
heir Loe, wood, ſtene, water, fire, a ſpis ie, a body, an an- 
it is 8 0 are called /u6/taMces, becauſe they depend on no- 
are tuning but God for their exiſtence. R 
It has been uſual alſo in the deſcription of ſubſtance 
cing to add, it is that waick is the fubject of modes or ac- 
win- cidents; a body is the ſubſtance or ſubjeR, its ſhape is 
- = the mode. 
„%. But leſt we be led into miſtakes, let us here take 


who notice, that when a ſubſtance is ſaid to /ubaſt without 
ceſ. depen dance upon another created being, all that we 
zery i mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utterly de- 
t be, : troy ed and reduced to nothing, by any power inferi- 


- = - 1 e . S 1 
—S— .' ‚ ·‚—r—— LI its preſent particu- 


king, lar form, nature, and properties may be altered and 
or it Ceſtroyed by many inferior cauſes; a horſe may die 
node aud turn to duſt; wood may be turned into fire, Smoke 5 


node aud ae ; a houſe into rubbiſh, and water into ice or 
ſub. vapour; but the ſubſtance or matter of wich they 
real are made ſtill remains, though the forms and ſhapes of 

we 2 are altered. A body may ceale to be a houſe, or a 
h us e, but it a body fall ; and in this ſenſe it ceper.ds 
160 only upon God for its exitfiencs. 

3 Amoug ſubſtauces ſome are thinking or conſcious 

1 or have a power of thought, ſuch æs the ind 
/ man, God, angels. Some are extended. and Sold, or 
in penetrable; twat is, they have dimenſions vi length, 

{ breadth and depth, and have alſo a power of ref: Nance, 
r exclude every thing of the ſame kind from being 
cr 24 tue ſame place. This is the proper char. & of 

duc ter or body. 


; | 3 As 
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As for the idea of pace, whether it be void or ul 
that is, a vacuum or a plenum, whether it be interſper- 
ſed among all bodies, or may be ſuppoſed to reach be- 
yond the bounds of the creation, it is an argument too 
long and too hard to be diſpated in this place what the 
nature of it is: it has been much debated whether it 
be a res] ſubſtance, or a mere conception of the mind, 
whether it be the immenſity of the divine nature, or 
the mere order of co-exiſtent beings, whether it be the 
manner of our conception of the diſtances of bodies, or 
a mere nothing. Therefore I drop the mention of it 
here, and refer the reader to thgfirlt eſſay among the 
phuoſophical efſays, by I. W. publiſhed 1733. 

Now, if we ſeclude ſpace out of our confideration, 
there will remain but two ſorts of ſubſtances in the 
world, that 1s, matter and mind; or, as we otherwiſe 
call them, body and ſpirit; at leaſt we have no ideas 
of any other ſubſtances but theſe *, vgs 

| | Among 


* Recon en rave different ideas and notions of /arbflance, I 
thought it not proper entirely ts omit all accounts of them, and there- 


* 


jore have throwa them ate the marg'n. | ; 
| Somme philoſopbers ſuppoſe that our acquaintance with matter or 


_ 4 © — 2 od es oat, oh ocn wo 2 oils 
iid reaches no farther than tue Mere Propelics oc. dds RIS es 


there is a fort of unknown being, which is the ane or the ſuliect᷑ 
by which theſe properties of ſolid extenſion and of cogitation are ſup- 
purted, ard in which theſe properties inhere or exiſt. But perhaps 
his notion riſes only from our turning the mere abſtracted or legi- 
aal notiva of ſultance or jeif-/ubfifting iuto the notion of a diſtinct 
3b /ical or natural being without any neceſſity. Solid extenſion ſeems 
o me to be the very ſubſtance of matter, or of all bodies; and a 
pe wer of thinking, which is always in act, ſeems to be the very ſub- 
Rance of all ip.rits; for Goo himſeif is an intelligent, almighty 
£5 wer ; nor is there ary need to ſeek for any other Reret and un- 
*nowa being, cr oftracted ſubſtance entirely diſtinct from theſe, in 


vader to ſapport the ſeveral modes or properties of matter or mind, 


tor thele tx 0 ideas are !ufacient for that purpoſe; therefore I rather 

think theſe are /ibftunces. | 
K muſt be conteſt wen we fay, ſpirit is a thinking ſubſtance, and 
matter is an cotended {olid ſubſlunce, we art ſometi mes ready to ima- 
Line that ctenſion and /o/rdity are but mere modes and properties of 
a certain ſubſtence or lubjeft which ſa; ports them, and which we 
e S; and that a power of thinking is but a mere mode and pro- 
perty of ſo ne unknown ſubftance or ſubjet which ſupports it, and 
Wich we call ſpirit: but I rather take dis to be a were miſtake, 
which 
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705 1 Among ſubſtances ſome are called ſimple, ſome ate 
er- MT compound, whether the words be taken in a phioſophre 
be- = cal or a vulgar ſenſe, | 

Simple ſubflances, in a philoſophical ſenle, are. ei ther 
hirite, which have no manner of compoſition in them, 
"It and in this fenſe God is called a Ample being; or they 
nd, are the firfl principles of bodies, which are uſually 
called elements, of which all other bodies are com- 
he pocunded: elements are ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be 
or reſolved, or reduced, iuto two or more ſubſtances of 
it 2 gifterent kinds. 


= which we zre led into by the grammatical form and uſe of words; 
and perhaps our /ogicat way of thinking by /aub/auces and modes, as 
well as our grammatical way of talking by ſuęſtantives and adjettives, 
& help i delude us into the iuppoſition. | aan fe 

4 However, that J may not be wantin to any of my readers, I would 
let them knuw br Locke's opinion, which has obtained much in the 
preſent age, and it is this: That gur idea of any particutar ſub- 
Z © fance is only ſuch a combination of ſimple ideas as repreſents that 
* *thing as ſublifting by itſelf, in which the ſappoſed or cenfuſed idea 
= * of [eſte (ſach as'it is) is always ready 10 ofler itſelf. It is a 
2 * conjunctioa of ideas co-cxifting in ſuch a cauſe of their union, as 
* makes the whole ſubject ſubſiſt by itielf, though the cauſe of their 
union be unknown; eh our genere idea of ſ#bſtance ariſes from 
the ſelf. ſubſiſtence ef this coltect:on of ideas.“ | 

Nc, it this notion of /ub/tance reſt hte, and be conſidered merely 
£5 an wiknowp Cauſe of the union of p1cperties, it is much more eaſy 
ic he admitted; but if we proceed to ſupport a fort of real, ſubſtan- 
tial, diftinCt being, different trom ifvlid gauntity or extenfion in bodies, 
and d. Bercut from a pewuer of thinking i (pirits, in my opinion it is 
tbe intruduction of a necdlets ſcholatiical notion into the real nature 
of things, ard then ſancy ing it to have a real exiſtence. 

Mr Locke in his effty of Hum. Und. Book II. Chap. 22. f. 2. ſeems 
to ridicule this commmen idea of ſub/fance, winch men have general. 
iy bij poſed to be a fort of ſublratre diſtinct from all properties what- 
ſewer, ard to be the ſapport of all properties. Yet, in Book IV. 
XZ Cvap. 3. b. 6. he ſeems to ſuppoſe there may be ſome ſuch yiknown 
= fuſer atum, which may be.capable of receiving the properties both of 
= «ter and mind, namely, extenfion, /olidity, and cag.t ation; for he 
Z ſipplcs it poſſibie for God to add cogitation to that ſubſlance which 


d ic pirent, and thus to cauſe unttef to think. If this be true, chen 
= = fptriis {tor ought we know) way be cerporeal beings, or thinking b% 
Ty ®Z ates, which if a doEtrine too favourable to the mertatity of the faut. 
= © BÞut ll leave theſe debates to the phitetophers of the age, and will not 
= AX [. wo puitive in ay of inion of this abitruſe ſubject. 3 

d Seo ure of this arg uinent in £/:1l9phical efiy 5, before cited, Lſſay 2, 


A 4 The 
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The various ſe&s of philoſophers have attributed 
the honour of this name to various things. The pe- 
ripateticks or followers of Arijtotl: made fire, arr, 


earth, and water, to be the four elements, of which all 


earthly things were compounded; and they ſuppoſed 
the heavens to be a guinteſſence, or a fifth ſort of body 
diſtinct from all theſe ; but fince experimental philo- 
ſophy and mathematics have been better underſtood, 
this doctrine has been abundantly refuted. The che- 
miſts make ſhirit, ſalt, ſulphur, water, and earth to be 
their five elements, becauſe they can reduce all terre- 
itnal.things to theſe five: this ſeems to come nearer 
the truth; though they are not all agreed in this enu- 
meration of elements. In ſhort, our modern philoſo- 
phers generally ſuppoſed matter or body to be one 
limple principle, or ſolid eutegſion, which being diver- 
Shed by its various ſhapes, quantities, motions, and 
ſituations, makes all the varieties that are found in 
the univerſe ;; and therefore they make little uſe of 
the word element. 
Compound ſub/iances are made up of two ot more 
Emple ſabtanees ; ſo every thing in this whole mate- 
rial creation, that can be reduced by the art of man 
iuto two or more different principles or fubſtances, is 
a comborend body 1 in the philoſophical ſenls, 

But, if we take the words fimple and compound in a 
2 Hur ſenſe, then all thoſe are Ample ſubſtances, 
winch ar? general! y eſteemed uniform 1n their natures. 
do every vero is called 3 firiple 5 and every metal and 
mine ra, thou zh the c neil perhaps may find all his 
ſeveral elements in each of them. So a needle is a 
Ariple body, being only made of ſteel; but a ſword or 
a Au, is a compound, becauſe its haft or handle is 
made of materials different from the blade. So the 
Lark of Peru, or the joice of ſorrel is a fimprie medicine : 
bat when the apothecaries art has mingled ſeveral 
112/85 toxether, it becomes a compound as digſcordi- 
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The terms of pure and miæt, when applied to bodies» 
are much akin to f#mp/c and compound, So a guinea is 
pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, without 
any alloy, or baſer metal; but if any other mineral 
or metal be mingled witn it, it is called a ht tubs 
{{a!:ce or body. a 

Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and inani- 
mate. Animate ſubſtances are either animal or veges 
table wy 

Some of the animated ſubfances have various orga- 
nical or iuſtrumental parts fitted for a variety of me- 
tions from place to place, ard a ſpring of life within 

then ſelves, as bea/ts, birds, Aſhes, and ſets ; theie 
ale called animals, Other an: mated ſu: "ſeances are calle 
ed vegetables, which have within taemiclves the prin- 
ciples of enother ſort of life and growth, and of vari- 
Gus produC ton of leaves, flowers, and fruz, ſuch as 
Ve lee in plants, herds, ard trecs. 

And there are other ſubilances, which are called in- 
arimat? becauſe they have ao fort of lite 1 in them, as 
eaith , feone, air, water, &c. 

There is alſo one fort of ſuhſtance or being, which. 
is compounded of body and mind, or a rational ſpirit 
united to an animal; ſuch is marntnd. Augels, or any 
other beings of the foiritaal and inviſible world, who 
have allumed viſible ihapes for a ſenſon, can hardly be 
12c&oned among this order of compound ed beings 
becaule they drop their bodies, ard diveſt theiuſelves. 
5 thoſe vifible ſhapes when their particular meſſage 

performed, aud thereby thew that theſe buuies do 
Lot LELONS to their natures. 


* Note Vegetaòles as weil as animals, have gotten the ne me of ant. 
mated ful Tales, becawnie tome ef tlie ancients in 1 ed herds and 
Plants, beajts, du, &. to have a fort of fouls dulnct icom utter 
©z dadye 
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SECT. III. 


Modes and their various Kinds, and firft of efſential 
and accidental Modes. 


HE next ſort of objects which are repreſented in 
our ideas, are called modes or manners of being“. 
A mode is that which cannot ſubfiſt in and of itkelf, 
but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and lubfiſting 
by the help of ſome ſub/lance, which, for that reaſon, 
1: called its ſubjef7. A mode muſt depend on that ſubs 


Hance for its very exiſtence and being; and that not 


as a being depends on its cauſe, (for ſo ſubſtances 
themfelves depend on God their Creator ;) but the 
very being a mode depends on ſome ſubſtance for its 
/ubje&, in which it is, or to which it belongs; fo Mo- 
teu, ſbape, quantity, weight, are modes of body ; 
&ncwuledge, wit. folly, love, doubting, judging, are modes 
of the nid; for the one cannot ſubſiſt without body, 
and the other cannot ſubfiſt without mind, 

Modes have their ſeveral diviſions, as well as ſub- 
ances. 


I. Modes are either tial or accidental. 

An e/ontical mode or attribute, is that which belongs 
to the very nature or eſſence of the ſubject wherein it 
13; and the ſubject can never have the ſame nature 
without it; ſueh is roun-dneſs in a bowl, bardneſs in a 


tone, ſaftneſi in water, vital motion in an animal ſol:dity 


in matter, tbiuł ing in a ſpirit; for though that piece of 
wood which is now a $owl! may be made ſquare yet if 


r Vete, The term mode, is by ſome authors applied chiefly to th 
relations or relative mannere of being. But in logical treatiſes it iS 
often uſed in a larger ſenſe, and exte ads to all attributes whatſoc ver. 
and includes the moſt eſſential aud! inward properties, as well as out- 


ward reſpects and relations, and rcaches to ations themſelves as well 


as manners of action. 
roundneſs 
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round neſs be taken away, it is no longer a Bou: ſo that 
very fleſh and bones, which is now an animal, may be 
wit out life or inward motion; but if all motion be 
entirely gone, it is no longer an animal, but a carcaſs : 
ſo, if a bod y of matter be diveſted of /olidity, i it is a mere 
void ſpace or nothing; a: df pirit be entirely with- 
out ning, | bave no idea of any thing that is left 
in it; therefore ſo far as I am able to judge, conſcroufe 
ne/s muſt be its eſſential attribute“: thus all the per 
feftions of God are called his attributes, for he cannot 
be without them. | 

An (Hſential mode is either primary or ſecondary. 

A primary M ential mode is the firſt, or chief thing 
that conſtitutes any being in its particular eſſence cr 

nature, and makes it to be that which it is, and diſ- 

tinguiſhes it from all other brings : this 1s called the 


| CE ference in the definition of things, of which hereafter; 


{» roundne(s, is the primary eflential mode, or the dif. 
ference cf a bowl: the meeting of two lines is the pri- 
mary eflential mode, or the difference of an angle: the 
Pes, gerd cularity of theſe lines to each other is the dif- 
ferende, o1 ai angle: ſolid cxtenfion : rs the primary 
vttribute, or difference of matter : conje:onſne/s, or at 
jeall a power of think ng, is ti e difference or primary 
attribute of a /pirit +, ard to tan and love God is the 
primary attribute of a p/cvs man. 

A jecondary effential mude is any other attribute of a 
tling, which is not of primary conſideration : this is 
called a property : ſometimes indeed it goes toward 
1.6king up the effence, eſpecially of a complea being, 
ſo far as we were acquainted with it; ſometimes it de- 


* Ivete, “ _ T call [07:4 extenfion an eſſential mode or attribute 
of matter, ard a pewvervof t Mnking an eiſential mods cr rtribute of a 


At. I do it in compliance with common forms of ſpeech : but per- 
haps in reality theſe are the very effenccs of futitunces thelaſclves, 


rd the mot fubſtantial ideas that we can frame cf 66 dy ard ſpirit, 


5 ar > 111 (VE no nee {1 ot a ny © Te k: CW nut Wh wt) [ab ut. 4 ., vor unicls 
E ligible ſuhſtanee to ſupport them i in pet r exif ence or being. 
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pends upon, and follows from the eſſence of it; fo 
14 volubility, or aptneſs to roll, is the preperty of a bowl, 
it! and is derived from its roundne/s. Mob/ity and figure 
or ſhape are properties of matter; and it is the property 
of a pious man to love his neighbour. 1 


| An accidental-mode, or an accident, in ſuch a mode 
| N as is not neceflary to the being of à thing, for the 
' ſubject may be without it, and yet remain of the ſame * 
nature that it was before; or, it is that mode which 4 


may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its ſubject; ſo 
noothneſs, or roughneſs, bluckneſs, or whiteneſs, motion 
or re/t are the accideuts of a bowl; for theſe may be 
all changed, and yet the body remain a bow? itil: | 
tearning, gufe.ce, folly ſickne/s, bealth, are the accidents 
of a man: motion, /quurene/s, or any particular ſhape 
or /ize, are the accide.its of body: yet ſhape and /ive in 
general are eſſential modes of it, for a body muſt have 
ſome fize or ſhape, nor can it be witi:out them: fo 
hope, fear, w:/h.ng, afſenting, and doubting, are acci- 
dzats of the mad, though thinking in general ſeems to 
be el:atal to it. 

Here obſerve, that the name of acc:dent has been of- 
te it i mes given by the old peripatetich philoſophers to 
all modes, whether eſſential or accidental; but the 
moderus confine this word accident to the ſenſe in 
which I have deſcribed it. 

Here it ſhould be noted alfo, that though the word 
property be limited ſometimes in logical treatiſes to the 
fecondary effential mode, yet it is uſed in common lan- 
guage to ſignify theſe four forts of modes; of which 
jome are ſentiul, and ſome accidental, 1 

(1.) Sach as belong to every ſubject of that kind, 
but not only to thoſe ſubjects. So yellow colour and 
duct J ty are properties of gold; they belong to a gold, 
bat not only to gold; for ſaffron is alſo pe/{ow, and 
lead is ductile. | 

(2.) Such as belong only to one kind of ſubjeR, but 

not to every inject of that Kind. So &nraing, reading, | 
aud 
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and writing, are properties of Human nature; they be- 
long only to man, but t to all men. 

(3.) Such as belong to every ſubje& of one kind, 
and only to them, but not always. So /peech or lan- 
guage is a property of man, for it belongs to all men, 
and to men only; but men are zo? always ſpeaking. 

(4-) Such as belong to every ſubject of one kind, 
and to them only and always. So ſhape and diviſibility 
are properties of body; fo omn/cience and omnipotence 
are properties of the divine nature; for in this ſenſe 
properties and attributes are the fame, and except in 
Zogical treatiſes there is ſcarce any diſtinction made 
between them. Theſe called propria guarto modo in 
the ſchools, or properties of the fourth ſort, 

Note, Where there is any one property or eſſential 
attribute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it appears plainly 
that all the reſt are derived from it, and ſuch as is ſuf. 
ficient to give a full diſt inction of that ſubje& from all 
other ſubjeas, this attribute or property 1s called the 
efſ.ntual difference, as is before declared; and we com- 
monly ſay, the eſſence of the thing conſiſts in it; ſo the 
e//ince of matter in general ſeems to conſiſt in /o/tdity 
or /olid extenſion, But for the moſt part we are ſo 
much at a loſs in finding out the intimate eſſence of 
particular natural bodies, that we are forced to diſtin- 
eniſh the eſſential difference of moit things by a combi. 
nation of properties. So a ſparrow is a bird which has 
ſuch coloured feathers, and ſach a particular fize, 
ſhape, and motion. So wormwood is an herb which 
has ſuch a leaf of ſuch a colour, and ſhape, and taſte, 
aid ſuch a root, and ſtalk. So beaſts and filhes, mi- 
nerals, metals, and works of art ſometimes, as well as 

= of nature, are diſtinguiſhed by fuch a ccliectios of pro- 
= FPerites, 


SE. CT. 


LOBIOCK: or, Part J. 
| 8 ECT. IV. 
| We Farther Diviſions of Mode. 


48 II. HE Brac diviſion of modes is into ate 
9 and relative. An ab/otute mode is that which 
i belongs to its ſubject, without reſpeX to any other 
4 beings whatſoever : but a relative mode is derived from 
the regard that one being has to others. So roundn?/5 
and Ne are the ab/v/ute modes of a bowl; for if 
there were nothing elſe exiſting i in the whole creation, 
a bowl might be round and /mooth ; but g. eatue/7 and 
ſma/lne/s are relative modes; for the very ideas of them 
are derived merely from the compariſon of one being 
wit others; a bowl of four inches diameter is very 
great, compared with one of an inch and an half; but 
it is very /moll in compariſon of another bowl, whoſe Þ 
diameter is eighteen or twenty inches. Motion is the 
abſolute mode of a body, but /awrftne/s or lo ie re 
relative ideas, for the motion of a bowl on a b. owling= 
green, is /w:ift, when compared with a ſnail; and it is 
Jou, when compared with a cannon bullet. 1 
Theſe relative modes are largely treated of by fome © 
logical and metaphyfical writers under the name of rela- 
tion: and theſe re/atzrons themſelves are far hier fubdi- 
vided into fach as arife fram the nature Jl things, and 
ſuch as ar merely from the operations of our minus; 
one ſort are called read relation, the other mental; ſo 
the, liteneſo of one egg to another, is a real relation, be- 
_ cauſe it ariſes from the real nature of things; for whe- M | 
ther there was any man or mind to conceive it or nd, . 
one egg would be like andther: but when we conſider WR | 
| 
{ 
4 


N 
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an egg is a noun ſubftanitve in grammar, or as ſignifie d I 
by the letters e, g, g. theſe are mere mental relations, 
ani derive their very nature from the mind of man, 
Ine ſoit of relations are called by the ſc1vols entia 
rut!11s, or ſecond notions, which have no real being, 45 


0 but by the operation of the mind. 
Il III. The 
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III. The third diviſion of modes ſhews us, they are 


either intrinſical or extrinſical. Untrinjical modes are 
conceived to be in the ſubject or ſubſtance, as when 
we ſay, a globe is round or ſwift, rolling, or at reſt: 
or when we ſay, a man is tall, or learned, theſe are 
= zntrinſc modes: but ext! infic modes are ſuch as ariſe 
n 2X from ſomething that is not in the ſubje& or ſubſtance 
Tr itſelf; but it is a manner of being, which ſome ſub 
m *# ſtinces attain by reaſon of ſomething that is external 
or foreign to the ſubject; as, this globe lies within two 
if yards of the wall; or, this man is beloved or hated, 


n, Note, ſuch ſort of modes, as this laſt example, are 
id called external denommations. 
m 


IV. There is a fourth diviſion much a-kin to this, 
'Y 7 whereby modes are ſaid to be znherent or adberent, that 
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at is, proper or improper. Adherent or improper modes 
ſe ariſe from the joining of ſome accidental ſubſtance to 
he the chief ſubje&, which yet may be ſeparated from it; 
re ſo when a bou/zs wet, or a boy is clotbed, theſe are ad- 
fg- 7 berent modes; for the water and the clothes are diſtinct 
is ſubſtances, which adhere to the bow! or to the boy . 


but when we ſay, the bow! is ſwift or round; when 
ne we ſay the boy ir. flrong or witty, theſe are proper or 
At IF inherent modes, for they have a ſort of in-Being in the 
di- 7 ſubſtance itſelf, and do not ariſe from the addition of 


75 any other ſubſtance to it. 

225 

wo | V. Action and paſſion are modes or manners which 
22- belong to ſubſtances, and ſhould not entirely be omit- 


ne- ted here. When a ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a piece 

of iron, the hammer and the ſmith are both agents, or 
ſubjects of action; the one is the prime or ſupreme, 
1e4 the other the ſubordinate : the iron is the patient, or 


nt, 3 tie ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophical ſenſe becauſe, 
an. ier receives the operation of the agent ; though this 


lenfe 


- 
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ſenſe of the words paſſion and patient differs much 45 
from the vulgar meaning of them.“ 72 
| Pp 

VI. The th diviſion of modes may be into phy/ee fr 
cal, i. e. natural, civil, morul, and ſupernatural. So a 
when we conſider the apoſtle Pu, who was a little pA 
man, 2 Roman by the privil-ge of his birth, a min of th 
virtue or honeſty, and an inſpired apoſtle; his /ow af 
ftature is a phy/ical mode, his being a Roman is a civil ni 
privilege, his hone/ty is a moral conſideration, and his Pe 
being m/pired 15 ſupernatural, in 
t 

VII. Modes belonging either to Body or to ſp:r:it, or A 

to both. Modes of body belong only to matter or to th 
corporal beings ; and theſe are habe ſixe, fitualion, or at 
place, &c. Modes of ſpirit belong only to minds; ſuch 5 
are, #nowledge, aſſent, diſſent, doubting, reaſoning, &c. ſe 
Modes which belong to both have been ſometimes = in 
called uit modes, or human modes, for theſe are 0:1] 


found in haman nature, which 1s compounded both of 


body and ſpirit; ſnch are ſenſation, imagination, paſ- be 
fron, &c. in all which there 1s a concurrence of the o- Mt 
rations both of mind and body, that is, of auimal by 
aud intellectual nature. th 
Bat the modes of body may be yet farther diſtin- of 
guiihed. Some of then are primary modes or gualte bu 
tie, for they belong to bodies conſidered in thern- th 
ſelves, whether there were any man to take notice of any 
them or no; ſuch are thoſe before- mentioned, namely, * 
ſhape. ige. ſituation, &c. ſecondary qualities, or modes, pe 
are {ſuch ideas as we afcrib2 to bodies on account of the lat 
various impreſſions which are made on the ſenſes of 28 
men by them, and theſe are called /en/ib'e qualities, 
waich are very numerous; ſuch are all colours, as red, me 
| green, va 
in 
Note, Agent ſignifies the doer, patient the ſufferer, action is da- on. 
ing paſſion is ſuffering agen and action have retained cheir original the 
and philoſupaical teale, choagh patient man pajton have acquired — 
very dilfercul meaning in common language. the 
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green, blue, &c. ſuch are all ſounds, as ſharp, brill, 
loud, boarſe; all taftes, as ſweet, bitter, ſour ; 
ſmells, whether pleaſant, offenſive, or mdifferent ; and 
all tactile qualities, or ſuch as affect the touch or feeling, 
namely, heat, cold, &c. Theſe are properly called ſe- 
condary qualities, for though we are ready to conceive 
them as exiſting in the very bodies themſelves which 
affe& our ſenſes, yet true philoſophy has moſt unde- 
niably proved, that all theſe are really various 1dezs or 
perceptions excited in human nature, by the different 
impreſſions that bodies make upon our ſenſes by their 
primary modes, that is, by means of the different ſhape, 
ſize, motion, and poſition, of thoſe little inviſible parts 
that compoſe them. Thence it follows, that a ſecond- 
ary quality, confidered as in the bodies themſelves, 
is nothing elſe but a power or aptitude to produce ſuch 
ſenſations in us: See Locke's Eſſay on the Underſtand- 
ing Book II. Chap. 8. 


VIII. I might add, in the laſt place, that as modes 
belong to ſub/tances, ſo there are ſome alſo that are but 
modes of other modes: for though they ſubſiſt in and 
by the ſulſtance, as the original ſubject of them, yet 
they are properly and directly attributed to ſome mode 
of that ſubſtance. Motion is the mode of a body; 
but the /wz/tne/s, or flewneſs of it, or its direction to 
the North or South, are but modes of motion, Walk. 
ng is the mode or manner of a man, or of a beaſt; 
but walking gracefully implies a manner or mode ſu- 
peradded to that action. All comparative and ſuper. 
lative degrees of any quality, are the modes of a mode, 
as ſw?fter implies a greater meaſure of ſwiftneſs. 

It would be too tedious here to run through all the 
modes, accidents, and relations at large that belong to 
various beings, and are copioully treated of in general 
in the ſcience called metaphy/icks, or more properly 
ontology : they are allo treated of in particular in 
thoſe /crences which have aſſumed them ſeverally zs 
their proper ſubjects. 

SECT, 


LOGICR: Or, Part I. 


SECT. V. 
Of the ten Categories. Of ſubAance modified. 


\ E have thus given an account of the two chief 

objefts of our ideas, namely, /ubflances and 
modes, and their various kinds: and in theſe laſt Sec- 
tions we have briefly compriſed the greateſt part of 
what is neceflary in the famous ten ranks of being, 


called the ten predicaments, or categories of Ariſtotle, 


on which there are endleſs volames of diſcourſes form- 
ed by ſeveral of his followers. But that tbe reader 
may not utterly be ignorant of them, let him know 
the names are theſe : ſubſtance, quantity, quality, re- 
tau, adtion. paſſion, where, when, ſituation, and cloth= 
ing. It would be mere loſs of time to ihew how looſe, 


how mjudicious, and even ridiculous, is this ten-fold 


divition of things; and whatſoever farther relates to 
them, and which may tend to improve uſeful know- 
ledge, ſhould be fought in onto/ogy, and in other 


ferences, 


- 
. 


Beſides ſubſRance and mode, fome of the moderns 
would have us conſider the /ſb/tance modified, as a di- 
ſtinct object of our ideas; but I think there is nothing 
more that need be {iid on this ſubject than this, name- 
ly, There is ſome difference between a ſubſtance when 


it is conſidered with all its modes about it, or clothed _ 
in all its manners of exiſtence, and when it is diſt in- 


guiſhed from them, and conſidered naked without them, 


e. 
Of Net-Being. 


-S being is divided into ſubſtance and mode, ſo we 
may conſider not- being with regard to both theſe. 


I. Not-beirg is confidered as excluding all ſuliſtance, 
8 an 
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and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded ; and 
this we call pure nibhility, or mere nothing. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a pbilo- 
ſapbical ſenſe; ſo we ſay, there is nothing in the cup, 
in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is no liguor in 
it; but we cannot ſay there is nothing in the cup, in a 
ftri& philoſophical ſenſe, where there is air in it, and 
perhaps a million of rays of light are there. | 


IT. Not-berng, as it has relation to modes or manners 
of being, may be conſidered either as mere negation, 
or as a privation. 

A negation is the abſence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the things we are ſpeaking of, or 
which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to be pre- 
ſent with it; as when we ſay a flone is inanimate, or 
blind, or deaf, that is, it has no /ife nor /ight, nor Bear- 
ing; nor when we ſay a carpenter or a fiſberman is 
uulearned, theſe are mere negatzons. 

But a privation is the abſence of what does natural- 
ly belong to the things we are ſpeaking of, or which 
ought to be preſent with it, as when a man or a hor/e 
is deaf, or blind, or dead, or if a'phyfician or a divize 
ve Ucarned, thels are called prevations ; ſo the Jinfuls 
neſs of any human action is ſaid to be a privation; for 

/in is that want of conformity to the law of God, 

which ought to be found in every action of man. 
Note, There are ſome writers who make all ſort of 
relattve modes or relations, as well gs all external deno- 
minattons, to be mere creatures of the mind, and entia 
rationis, and then they rank them alſo under the ge- 
neral head of not beings ; but it is my opinion, that 
whatſoever may be determined concerning mere mental 
relations and exte: nal denominations, which ſeem to have 
ſomething leſs cf entity or being in them, yet there are 
many real relations, which ought not to be reduced to 
ſo low a claſs, ſuch are the /ituation of bodies, their 
mutual diftances, their particular proportions and mea- 
ſures, the notions of fatherhood, brotherhood, ſonſbip, 
C&Cs 
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FECT YT; 
Of the ten Categories. Of ſubſtance modified. 


\ E have thus given an account of the two chief 

objefts of our ideas, namely, [ubflances and 
modes, and their various kinds: and in theſe laſt Sec- 
tious we have briefly compriſed the greateſt part of 
what is neceſſary in the famous ten ranks of being, 


called the ten predicaments, or categories of Ariflotle,, 


on which there are endleſs volumes of diſcourſes form- 
ed by ſeveral of his followers. But that tbe reader 
may* not utterly be ignorant of them, let him know 
the names are theſe : /ubftance, quantity, quality, re- 
au, action. pafion, where, when, fituation, and cloth= 


ing. It would be mere loſs of time to ſhew how looſe, 


how mjudicious, and even ridiculous, is this ten-fold _ 


diviſion of things; and whatſoever farther relates to 
them, and which may tend to improve uſeful Know- 
ledge, ſhould be fought in onto/ogy, aud in other 
ferences, * 

Heſides ſbance and mode, ſome of the moderns 
would have us conſider the /ub/tance modified, as a di- 
ſtinct object of our ideas; but I think there is nothing 
more that need be {id on this ſubject than this, name- 
ly, There is fome difference between a ſubſtance when 
It is conſidered with all its modes about it, or clothed 
in all its manners of exiſtence, and when it is diſtiu- 
guiſhed from them, and conſidered naked without them, 


een. 


Of Not-Being. 


8 being is divided into ſubſtance and mode, fo we 
may conſider not- being with regard to both theſe. 


I. Net-beirg is confidered as excluding all ſubftance, 


EF an 
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and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded; and 
this we call pure nibility, or mere nothing. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a philo- 
ſapbical ſenſe; ſo we ſay, there is nothing in the cup, 
in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is no liguor in 
it; but we cannot ſay there is nothing in the cup, in a 
ftri& philoſophical ſenſe, where there is air in it, and 
perhaps a million of rays light are there, 


IT. Not-berng, as it has relation to modes or manners 
of being, may be conſidered either as mere negation, 
or as a privation. 

A negation is the abſence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the things we are ſpeaking of, or 
which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to be pre- 
ſent with it; as when we ſay a flone is inanimate, or 
blind, or deaf, that is, it has no /ife nor /ight, nor Bear- 
ing; nor when we ſay a carpenter or a fiſberman is 
uulearned, theſe are mere negaliont. 

But a privation is the abſence of what does natural- 
ly belong to the things we are ſpeaking of, or which 
ought to be preſent with it, as when a man or a hor/e 
is deaf, or blind, or dead, or if a'phyfictan or a divize 
ve Unicarned, theſs are called pravations ; ſo the /inful- 
nefs of any human action is ſaid to be a priuation; for 1 

n is that want of conformity to the law of God. 
which ought to be found in every action of man. 1 

Note, There are ſome writers who make all ſort of W.-H 
relative modes or relations, as well gs all external deno- 
minations, to he mere creatures of the mind, and entia 
rationis, and then they rank them alſo under the ge- 
neral head of not beings ; but it 1s my opinion, that 
whatſoever may be determined concerning mere mental 
relations and exte: nal denominations, which ſeem to have 11 
ſomething leſs of entity or being in them, yet there are | wy 
many real relations, which ought not to be reduced.to 118 
ſo low a claſs, ſuch are the /ituation of bodies, their 
mutual diſtances, their particular proportions and mea- 1 

ſures, the notions of futherhood, brotherhood, ſonſbip, | 1 
&c. | || 


30 LOGIC. Or, Part J. 0 
&c. all which are relative ideas. The very eſſence of 0 
ö virtue or Heliueſo couſiſts in the conformity of our ac- 5 
| tions to the. rule of right reaſon, or the law of God: t 
| the nature and eſſence of /incerity is the conformity of 1 
| our words and actions to our thoughts, all which are 
| but mere relations; and I think, we muſt not reduce v 
ſuch poſitive beings as prety, and virtue, and truth, to 1 
the rank of non- . which have nothing real in 
them, though / (or rather the e of an action) 
may be properly called a zot-berng, for it is a want of 7 
piety and virtue. This is the moſt uſual, and perhaps t 
the juſteſt way of repreſenting theſe matters. 1 
: ＋ 
| 
C 
x 258 K 15 l t 
* * 
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HAF. III. , 
Of the ſevera? Sorts of PERCEPTIONS 07 IDEAS, : 
DE As may be divided with regard to their oiginaò c 
1 their nature, their objects, aud their gualities. 2 
t 
1: 
J 
LI. I. Fr 
Of ſenſible, ſpiritual, and abjtraed I eas. : 
HERE has been a great controverſy about the v 
origin of ideas, namely, whether any of our ideas 0 
are innate or no, that is, born with us, and naturally a 
belonging to our minds. Mr Locke utterly denies it; 2 
others as poſitively affirm it. Now, though this con- 7 
troverſy may be compromiſed, by allowing that there | 
is a ſenſe, wherein our firſt ideas of ſome things may 
be ſaid to be innate, as I have lacwa lr ime remarks 8 
on 
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on Mr Locke's Eſſay, (which have Jain long by me) 
yet it does not belong to this place and buſineſs to have 
that point debated at large, nor will it hinder our pur- 
Tuit of the preſent work to paſs it over in ſilence. 
There 1s ſuſhcient ground to ſay, that all our ideas, 
with regard to their original, may be divided into three 
ſorts, namely, ſenſible 3 and abſtracted ideas. 


I. Segſible or corporeal 3 are derived originally 
from our ſenſes, and from the communication which 
the ſoul has with the animal body in this preſeut ſtate; 
ſuch are the notions we frame of all colours, ſounds, 
taſtes, jigures or ſhapes, and motions: for our ſenſes, 


being converſant about particular ſenfible objects, be- 


come the o ccaſions of ſeveral diſtinct perceptions in 
the mind, and thus we come by the ideas of yellow, 
white, beat, cold, ſoft, hard, bitter, ſweet, and all thoſe 
which we call ſenſible qualities. All the ideas which 
we have of Body and the ſenſible modes and properties 
that belong to it, ſeem to be derived from ſenſation. 
And howſoever theſe may be treaſured up in the 
memory, and by the work of fancy may be encreaſed, 
diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and diverſified, 
(which we are ready to call our invention) y et they 
all derive their firſt nature and being from T 
that has been let into our minds by one or other of our 
ſenſes. If I think of a golden moumain, or a ſea of 
liguid fire, yet the ſingle ideas of ſea, fire, mountain, 
and gold, came into my thoughts at firſt by ſenſation ; ; 
the mind has only compounded them, 912 
II. © Fyiritual or intellectual ideas are thoſe which 
we gain by reſle&Qing on the nature and actions of our 
own ſouls, and turning our thoughts within ourſelves, 
and obſerving what is tranſacted in our own minds. Such 
are the ideas we have of thought, affent, diſſent, judging, 
reaſon, knowledge, undenſlanding, will, love, fear hope. 


By 


* Here the word /piritzal is uſed in a mere natural, and not in a 
religious ſenſe. 
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ö By ſenſation the ſoul contemplates things, as it were, | 
out of itſelf, and gains corporeal repreſentations or 2 
f ſenſible ideas: by reflection the ſoul contemplates itſelf * 
| and things within itſelf, and by this means it gains * 
| ſpiritual 1deas, or repreſentations of things intellectual. 4 
0 Here it may be noted, though the firſt original of 
| theſe two ſorts of 1deas, namely, ſenſible and ſpiritual, v 
| may be entirely owing to theſe two principles, /en/a- 4 
| tion and reſtection, yet the recolleftion and freſh excita- d 
g tion of them may be owing to a thouſand other occa- t 
| fions and occurences of life. We could never inform 25 
a man who was born blind or deaf, what we mean by 1. 
l the words yellow, blue, red, or by the words loud or vi 
6 ill, nor convey any juſt ideas of theſe things*to his 
f mind, by all the powers of language, unleſs he has * 
experienced thoſe ſenſations of ſound and colour; nor P 
could we ever gain the ideas of thought, judgment, 8 
reaſon, doubting, hoping, &c. by all the words that 5 
| man could invent without turning our thoughts in- £1 
ward upon the actions of our own ſouls. Yet when 
| once we have attained theſe ideas by /en/ation and re- he 
| fefion, they may be excited afreſh by the uſe of names, bo 
| words, ſigns, or by any thing elſe that has been con- 8 
nected with them in our thoughts; for when two or b 
more ideas have been aſſociated together, whether it tt 
be by cuſtom or accident, or deſign, the one preſently CC 
brings the other to mind. el 
re 
III. Beſides theſe two which we have named, there | @® 
is a third ſort of ideas, which are commonly called ab- fr 
| Aracted ideas, becauſe though the original ground or cy 
occaſion of them may be /ex/ation, or reflection, or both; Go 
; yet theſe ideas are framed by another act of the mind, Fo 
| which we uſually call ahtraction. Now the word ab. ol 
| tract on, ſugoifies a withdrawing ſome parts of an idea on 
from other parts of it, by which means ſuch ab/trafed | {p 
idcas are formed, as neither repreſent any thing cor- tl 
poreul or ſir: tual, that is, any thing peculiar or pro- * 
per to mid ot body. Now theſe are of two kinds. er 
Some | 
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Some of theſe abſtracted ideas are the moſt ab/olute, 
general and univerſal conceptions of things conſidered 
in themſelves, without reſpect to others, ſuch as entit 
or being, and not-berng, efſence, exiflence, act, power, 
Subſtance, mode, accident, &c. 

The other ſort of abHracted idea is relative, as when 
we compare ſeveral things together, and conſider 
merely the relations of one thing to another, entirely 
dropping the ſubject of thoſe relations, whether they 
be corporeal or ſpiritual ; ſuch are our ideas of cauſe, 
effect, likeneſs, unlikenefs, ſubject, object, identity, or 
Sameneſs, and contrariety, order, and other things 
which are treated of in ontology. 

Moſt of the terms of art, in ſeveral ſciences may be 

ranked under this head of abſtracted ideas, as noun, 
pronoun, verb, in grammar, and the ſeveral particles 
of ſpeech, as wherefore, therefore, when, how, although, 
howſocver, &c. ſo connections, tranſitions, ſimilitudes, 
tropes, and their various forms i in rhetoric. 

Theſe ab/tra&ed ideas, whether abſolute or relative, 
cannot ſo properly be ſaid to derive their immediate 
complete and diſtinct original, either from ſenſation, 
or veſlection, (I.) Becauſe the nature and the actions 
both of Body and /pz12t give us occaſion to frame exactly 
the {ame ideas of efſerc?, mode, cauſe, ect, likeneſs, 
contrariety. &c. Therefore theſe cannot be called 
either ſenſible or ſpiritual ideas, for they are not exact 
repreſentations either of the peculiar qualities or actions 
of ſpirit or body: but ſeem to be a diſtin kind of idea 
framed in the mind, to repreſent our moſt general con- 
ceptions of things, or their relations to one another, with- 
out any regard to their natures, whether they be cor- 
poreal or ſprritual, And, (2.) The ſame general ideas 
of cauſe and effi, likeneſ+. &c. may be transferred to 
a thouſand other Kinds of being, whether bodily or 
ſpiritual, beſides thoſe from whence we firft derived 
them: even thoſe abflraFed ideas, which might be firſt 


occaſioned by bodzes, may be as properly afterward at- 
tributed to pie ite. 


Now 
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Now, though Mr Locke ſuppoſes ſenſution and re 
fleton to be the only two ſprings of all ideas, and 
that theſe two are ſufficient to furniſh our minds with 
all that rich variety of 1deas which we have; yet 
abſtr action is certainly a different act of the mind, 
whence theſe ab/rafed ideas have their original; 
though perhaps ſenſation or reflection may furniſh us 
with all the firſt objects and occaſions whence theſe 
abſtra&ed ideas are excited and derived. Nor in this 
ſenſe and view of things, can I think Mr Locke him- 
ſelf would deny my repreſentation of the original of 
abſracted ideas, nor forbid them to ſtand for a diftin& 
ſpertes. 

Note, Though we have divided ideas in this chap- 
ter into three forts, namely, ſenſible, ſpiritual, and ab- 
Aracted; yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take notice 
here, that a mar may be called a compound ſubſtance, 
being made of body and mind, and the modes which 
ariſe from this compoſition are called mrxed modes, 
ſuch as ſenſation, paſſion, diſcourſe, &c. ſo the ideas 
of this ſubſtance, or being called man, and of theſe 
mixed modes may be called ni d ideas, for they are 
not properly and ſtrictly /prztual, ſenſible, or abſtracted. 


See a much larger account of every part of this 


chapter in the phzloſophical effups, by J. W. Eil. 3, 


4, Oe. 


K. 
Of fimple and complex, compound and collective Ideas, 
DEAS confidered in their nature, are either femple 


or complex, 

A /imple idea is one uniform idea which cannot be 
divided or diſtinguiſhed by the mind into two or more 
ideas; ſuch are a multitude of our ſenſations, as the 
idea of ſweet, Bitter, cold, heat, white, red, blue, hard, 


foft, motion, e, and perhaps extenfaon and duration: 
ſuch 
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ſuch are alſo many of our ſpiritual ideas; ſuch as 
thought, will, wiſh, knowledge, &c. 

A complex idea, is made by joining two or more 
ſimple ideas together ; - AS A  [quare, a triangle, a cube, 
a pen, a table, reading, writing, truth, falſehood, a body 
a man, a horſe, an angel, a heavy body, a ſwift horſe, 
&c. every thing that can be divided by the mind into 
two or more ideas is called complex. 

Complex ideas are often conſidered as fingle and di 
tinct beings, though they may be made up of ſeveral 
imple ideas; ſo a body, a ſpirit, a houſe, a tree, a flower. 


— But when ſeveral of theſe ideas of a drfferent kind are 


joined together, which are wont to be confidered, as 
diſtinct fingle beings, this is called a compound idea, 
whether theſe united ideas be {imple or complex. So 
a man is compounded of body and ſpirit, fo mithridate 
15 2 compound medicine, becauſe it is made of many 
different ingredients: this I have ſhewn under the 
doctrine of /ub/kances. And modes alfo may be com- 
pounded ; harmony is a compound idea made up of 
d:erent ſounds united; ſo ſeveral different virtues muſt 
be united to make up the compounded idea or charac- 
ter, either of a Hero, or a /arnt. 

But when many ideas of the ſame Kind are joined 
together, and united 1n one name, or under one view, 
it is called a collective idea, fo an army, or a par lament, 
is a collection of man; a dictionary, or nomenclatura, 
is a collection of words; a flock is a collection of ſheep ; 

a foreſt, or grove, a collection of trees; a heap is a 
collection of ſand, or corn, or duſt, Oc. a city is a 
collection of houjes ; 2 no/egay is à collection of flowers; 
a month, or a year, is a collection of days; and a thou- 
ſand is a collection of un ts. 

Th: preciſe difference between a compound and col- 
ee idea is this, that a compound idea unites things 
of a diterent Kk ind, but a col &ve idea of things of the 
ſame K d: though th's diſtinction in ſome caſes is not 


accuiatcl'y oerved, and cuſtom oftentimes uſes the 
word Ha for collect ve. 
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SE CT. II. 


Of univer/al and particular ideas, real and imagimary. 


DEAS, according to their objects, may firſt be 


divided into particular or univerſal. 

A particular ns is that which repreſents one thing 
only. 

Sometimes the one thing is repreſented in a looſe 
and indeterminate manner, as when we ſay, /om? man, 
any man, one man, r "Hl man; ſome hor/e, any horſes 
one city, or another, which is called by the ſchools in- 
dlividuum vagum. 

Sometimes the particular idea repreſents one thing 
in a determinate manner, and then it is called a /inga- 
tar idea; ſuch as Bucephalus, or Alexander's horſe, 
Cicero the orator, Peter the apoſtle, the palace of Yer. 
failles, this book, that river, the new foreſt, or the city 
of London: that idea which repreſents one particular 
determinate thing to me, is called a /ingular idea, whe- 
ther it be ſimple, or complex, or compound. 

The object of any particular idea, as well as the idea 
itſelf, is ſometimes called an individual: fo Peter is 


an individual man, London is an individual city. S0 


this book, one har/e, another horſe, are all individuale; 
though the word ixvidual is more uſually limited to 
one /ingular, certain, and determined objec. 

An wniver/al idea is that which repreſents a common 
nature agreeing to ſeveral particular things; fo a horſe, 
Aa man, ot a book, are called wn'verſal ideas, becauſe 
they agree to all hor/es, men, or books. 

And I think it not amiſs to intimate, in this place, 
that theſe uni verſal ideas are formed by that act of the 
mind which 1s called ab/7ra&:o7, that is, a withdrawing 
ſome part of an idea from other parts of it: for when 

fingular ideas are firſt let into the mind by ſenſation 
Or reflection, then, in order to make them univerſal, 
we 
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we leave out, or drop all thoſe peculiar annd determi- 
nate characters, qualities, modes, or circumſtances, 
which belong merely toany particular individual being, 
and by which 1t differs from other beings; and we only 
contemplate thoſe properties of it, wherein it agrees 
with other beings. 

Though it muſt be confeſſed, that the name of ab- 
frrated ideas is ſometimes attributed to univerſal ideas, 
both /en/ble or ſpiritual, yet this abſtractian is not fo 
great, as when we drop out of our idea every /en/ab/e 
or ſpiritual repreſentation, and retain nothing but the 
moſt general and abſolute conceptions of things, or 
their mere relations to one another, without any regard 
to their particular natures, whether they be en Le or 
ſpiritual, And it is to this kind of conceptions, we 
more properly give the name of ab/trafted ideas, as 
in the firſt ſection of this chapter. 

An un verſal idea is either general or ſpecial. 

A general idea 1s called by the ſchools a genus ; and 
it is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral other 
common natures. So animal is @ genus, becauſe it 
agrees to a horſe, I on, whate, butterfly, which are alſs 
common ideas; ſo fiſh is a genus, becauſe it agrees to 
trout, herring, crab, which are common natures alſo, 

A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecres : it is 
one common nature that agrees to ſeveral fingular in- 
dividual beings; ſo horſe is a ſpecial idea, or a [pecies, 
becauſe 1t agrees to Bucephalus, Trott, and Snowball, 


City is a ſpecial idea, for it agrees to London, Parts, 
Briltol. 

Note, I. Some of theſe univer/als are genus's, if 
compared with leſs common natures ; and they are 
ſpecies's, if compared with natures more common. 80 
bird is a genus, if compared with eagle, ſparrow, raven, 
which are alſo common natures : but it is a ſpecies, if 
eompared with the more general nature, animal, 'The 
ſame may be ſaid of fiſh, bealt, &c. 

This fort of univerſal ideas, which may either be 
conſide red as a genus, or a ſecies, is called /ubaltery : 

B 2 but 
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but the higheſt genus, which is never a ſpecies, is called 


the mo/t general; and the loweſt /pectes, which is ne- 
ver a genus, is called the mo ſpectal. 

It may be obſerved here alſo, that, that general na- 
ture or property wherein one thing agrees with moſt 
other things is called its more remote genus: ſo /ub//ance 
is the remote genus of bid or beaſt, becauſe it agrees 
not only to all Kinds of animals, but alſo to things i in- 
animate, as ſun, ſtars, clouds, metals, ſtones, air, wa- 
ter, Oc. but animal is the proximate or neareſt genus 
of bird, becauſe it agrees to f:wer other things. Thoſe 
general natures which ſtand between the neareſt and 
moſt remote are called intermediate. 

Note, II. In univerſal ideas it is proper to conſider 
their comprehenſion and their exten/ton. ® 

The comprehenſion of an idca regards all the eſſential 
modes and properties of it; ſo body y in its comprehen/ion 
takes in fot: dity, figure. guant ity, mobility, &c. So a 
Sowl, in its coappred-ngen, includes roundne/ſ;, volubi- 
lit y, &c. 

The exten/ion of an univerſal idea regards all the 
particular Kinds and ſingle beings that are contained 
under it. So a (ody in its extenfion, includes, ſun, 
moon, ſtar, wood, iron, plant, animal, ec. which are 
ſeveral ſpecies, or individuals, under the general name 
of body. 99 a bowl, it its exten/con, includes a wooden 
bowl, a braſs bowl, a white and black bowl, a heavy 
bowl, &c. and all BYY of bowls, together with all 
the particular individual bowls in the world, 

Note, The combrebenſſon of an idea is 8 
taken in ſo large a f. alle, as not only to include the 
eſſential attributes, but all the properties, modes, and 
relations whatſoever, that belong to any being, as will 
appear, Chap. VI. 

This account of genus and ſpeci is part of that "A 
mous doctrine of univerſals, which is, taught in the 
ſchools, with divers other formalitics belonging to it; 

for 


Note, The word extenſion here is taken in a mere logical ſcnſes 
and not in a % Meal and mathematical ſenls. 
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for it is in this place that they introduce difference, 
which is the primary effential mode and property, or 
the ſecondary eſſential mode, and accident or the ace 
cidental mode; and th:ſe they call the five predicables, 
becauſe every thing that 1s affirmed concerning any 
being muſt be either the genzs, tae /pecres, the differ- 
exce, ſome property, fome acciden': but what farther 
is neceſſary to be ſaid concerning theſe things will be 
mentioned when we treat of d-jinition. | 

Having finiſhed the doctrine of univerſal and partt- 
eular ideas, J ſhould take notice of another divifion of 
them, which alſo hath reſpc& to their 05jefs; and 
that is they are real or onaginary. 

Real ideas, are Teh as have a juſt foundation in na- 
ture, and have real objects or examples, which did, 
or do, or may actually exiſt, according to the preſent 
ſtate and nature of things; ſuch are all our ideas of 
long, broad, ſwift, flow, wood, iron, men, horſes, thoughts, 
ſpirits, a cruel maler, a proud beggar, a man ſeven 
feet high. 

Imaginary ideas, which are alſo called fantaftical or 
chime rical, are ſuch as are made by enlarging, dimi- 
niſhing, uniting, dividing real ideas in the mind, in 
fuch a manner, as no objects, or examples, did or 
ever will exiſt, according to the preſent courſe of na- 
ture, though the ſ{:yeral parts of thcſe ideas are bor- 
rowed from real objects; ſuch are the conceptions we 
have of a centaur, a Jar. a golden mountain, a flying 
harſe, a dog without a head, a bull leſs than a mouſe, or 
a mouſe as big as a bull, and a man twenty feet high. 

Some of theſe funta/iical ideas are paſſible, that is, 
they are not utterly inconſiſtent in the nature of things;. 
and therefore it is within the reach of divine power to 
make ſuch objects; ſuch are molt of the inſtances al- 
ready given; but 22p9/9/es carry an utter inconſiſtence 
in the ideas which are joined; ſuch are /e/f-afirve 
matter, and infinite or eternal men, a picus man without. 
honefty, or htaven without hulinefs. 
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SECT. IV. 
The Diviſion of Ideas, with regard to their Qualities. 


DEAS, with regard to their qualities, afford us 

_ theſe ſeveral diviſions of them. 1. They are ei- 
ther clear and di/tind, or odſcure and confuſed. 2. They 
are vulgar or Jar ned. 3.They are p:r fe or imper fe cd. 
4. They are true or fal/e, 


I. Our ideas are either chal a+ "ſtinF, or obſcure 
and confuſed. 

Several writers have diſtinguiſhed the clear ideas 
from thoſe that are diſindt; and the confuſed ideas 
from thoſe tbat are obſeure; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, there may be fome difference between them 


for it is the clearneſs of ideas for the moſt part makes 


them d:/tin& : and the ob/curity of ideas is one thing 
that will always bring a ſort of confujion into them, 
Yet when theſe writers come to-talk largely upon this 
fubje&, and to explain and adjuſt their meaning with 
great nicety, I have generally found that they did not 
keep up the diſtinction they firſt deſigued, but they 
confound the one with the other. I ſhall therefore 
treat of clear or ditint# ideas, as one and the ſame ſort, 
and ob/cure or confuſed ideas, as another. 

A clear and diſtin idea is that which repreſents the 
object of the mind with full evidence and ſtrength, and 
plainly diſtinguiſhes it from all other objects whatſo- 
ever. 

An ob/cure and confuſed idea repreſents the object ei- 
ther ſo faintly, ſo imperfealy, or fo mingled with 
other ideas, that the object of it doth not appear plain 
to the mind, nor purely in its own nature, nor ſuffict- 
ently diſtinguiſhed from other things. 

When we ſee the /ea, and ly nearer at hand, we 

have 
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bave a clear and diſtindt idea of each; but when we 
look far toward the horizon, eſpecially in a miſty day, 
our ideas of both are but e and confuſed ; for we 
know not which is /e and which is y. So when we 
look at the colcurs of the rain-bow, we have a clear 


idea of the red, the b/rve, the green in the middle of 


their ſeveral arches, and a dit int idea too, while the 
eye fixes there; but when we conſider the border of 
tuoſe colours, they ſo run into one another, that it 
renders their ideas confuſed and ob H,. So the idea 
which we have of our brother, or our friend, whom we 
fee daily, is clear and diſtinct; but when the abſence 
of many ycars has injured the idea, it becomes ob/cure 


and ccnjuſed, 


Note here, that ſome of our ideas may be very clear | 


and di/tind in one reſpect, and very otfeure and con- 
Fuſed in another. So when we ſpeak of a chiliagonum, 
or a figure of a thouſand angles, we have a clear and 
diſtinct rational idea of the number onetbouſand angles; 
for we can demonſtrate various propel ties concerning 
it by reaſon: but the image or ſenfible ide, which we 
have of the figure is but confuſed and obſcure; for we 
cannot preciſely diſtinguiſh it by fancy from the image: 
of a figure that has nine hundred angles, or nine Dun- 
dred and ninety. So when we ſpeak of the infinite di- 
v!filulity of matier, we always keep in cur minds a- 
very clear and distinct idea of divihon ard diviſibility. 
But after we have made a little progreſs in dividing, 
and come to parts that are far too ſmall for the reach. 
of our ſenſes, tien our ideas, or ſen/ible images of tlieſe 
little bodies, become ohαννt and 1741/1196, and the idea 
of ininite is very obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed. 


IT. Ideas are either vzlgar, or learned. A vulgar; 
idea repreſents to us the moſt obvious and ſenſible ap- 
pearances that are contained in the object of them: 
but a leained idea penetrates further into the nature, 
properties, reaſons, cauſes, and effects of things, —— 
This is beſt illuſtrated by ſome example. . 
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It is a vlgar idea that we have of a rainbow, when 
we conceive a large arch in the clouds, made up of va- 
rious colours parallel to each other: but it is a /earn- 
ed idea which a philoſopher has when he conſiders it 
as the various reffections and refractions of ſun- beams, 
in drops of falling rain. So it is a valgar idea which 
we have of the colours of ſolid bodies, when we per- 


ceive them to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green 


tincture of the ſurface of thoſe bodies: but it is a Phi- 
loſophical idea when we conſider the various colours to 
be nothing elſe but different ſenſations excited in us 
by the variouſly retracted rays of light, reflected on 
our eyes in a different manner, according to the dif- 
ferent ſize, or ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of 
which the ſurfaces of thoſe bodies are compoſed. It is 
a gar idea which we have of a watch or cloct, when 


we conceive of it as a pretty inſtrument, made to ſhew 


us the hour of the day: but it is a learned idea which 
the watchmaker has of it who knows all the ſeveral 
parts of it, the fpring, the balance, the chain, the 
wheels, their axles, + together with the various 
connexions and adjuſtments of each part, whence the 
exact and uniform motion of the index is derived, 
which points to the minute or the hour. So when a 


common underſtanding reads Virgil's ned, he has 


but a vulgar idea of that poem, yet his mind is natu- 
rally entertained with the ſtory, and his ears with the 
verſe: but when a critic, or a man who has ſkill in 
poeſy, reads it, he has a learned idea of its peculiar 
beauties, he taſtes and reliſhes a ſuperior pleaſure ; he 
admires the Roman poet, and wiſhes he had known 
the Chriſtian Theology, which would have furniſhed 
him with nobler materials and machines than all the 
heathen 1dols. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the 
cartoons of Raphael at Hampton- court, and every one 
feels his ſhare of pleaſure and entertainment: but a 
painter contemplates the wonders of that Italian pens 

eil, and ſees a thouſand beauties in them which the 
vulgar 
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vulgar eye neglected: his earned ideas give him atran- | 
ſcendant delight, and yet, at the ſame time, diſcover 

the blemiſhes which the common gazer never obſerved. 


HI. Ideas are either pee or imperfet?, which are 
otherwiſe called adequate or inadequate, | 

Thoſe are adequate ideas which perfectly repreſent 
their archetypes or objects. Inadequate ideas are but 
a partial, or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe arche- 
types to which they are referred, 

All our fmple ideas are, in ſome: ſenſe, adeguate or 
p jet, beczuſe imple 1dcas, conſidered merely as our 
firſt perceptions, have no parts in them: fo we may 
be ſaid to have a perfect idea of white. black, ſweet, 
four. length, light, motion, reſt, &c. We have alſo a. 
pc rfect idea of various figures, as a triangle, a ſqrare, 
2 cylinder, a cube, a ſphere, which are complex ide as: 
but our idca or image of a urs of a thouſand ſides, 
our idea of the city of London, or the powers of # 
loadſtone, are very imperfect, as well as all our ideas 
of infinite length or breadth, infinite power, wi/dom or 
duration; for the idea of πnite is endleſs and ever 
growing, and can never be completed. 

Note, 1. When we have a perfect idea of any thing 
in all its parts, it is called a complete idea; when in atk 
its propertzes, it is called compi ebenſve. But when we 
have but an inadequate and ie fedt idea, we are only 
ſaid to apprehend it; therefore we uſe the term a 
preben/ion, when we ſpeak of our knowledge of God, 
who can never be comprebhended by his creatures, 

Note, 2. Though there are a multitude of ideas 
which may be called per ect, or adequate. in a vulgar 
ſenſe: yet there are ſcarce any ideas which are ade- 
guate, comprehenſive, and complete in a philofophical 
ſenſe : for there is ſcarce any thing in the world that 
we know, as to all the parts, and powers, and proper 
ties of it, in perfection. Even ſo plata an iden as that. 
of a triangle has, perhaps, infinite properties belonging 
ta it, of which we know but a few. Who can tel} 
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what ate the ſhapes and poſitions of thoſe particles, 
which cauſe all the variety of colours that appear on 
the ſurface of things? Who knows what are the fi- 
gures of the little corpuſcles that compoſe and diſtin- 
| guiſh different bodies? The ideas of braſs, iron, gold, 
| wood, tone, hyſſop, and roſemary, have an infinite va— 
riety of hidden myſteries contained in the ſhape, ſize, 
motion, and poſition, of the little particles, of which 
they are compoſed; and perhaps, alſo, infinite unknown 
properties and powers, that may be derived from them. 
And if we ariſe to the animal world, or the world of 
ſpirits, our knowledge of them muſt be amazingly im- 
perfect: when there is not the leaſt grain of /and or 
empty ſpace, but has too many*queſtions and difficul- 
| - ties belonging to it, for the wiſeſt philoſopher upon 
{ earth to anſwer and reſolve. 
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IV. Onr ideas are either true or fa//e ; for an idea. 
being the repreſentation of a thing in the mind, it muſt 
be either a true or a falſe repreſentation of it, If the 
idea be conformable to the object or archetype of it, 
it a true idea; if not, it is a falſe one. Sometimes 
our ideas are referred to things really exiſting with- 
cut us as their archetypes. If I ſee bodies in their 
froper colours J have a true idea; but when a man 
under the jaundice fees all bodies ye/low, he has a falſe 
idea of them. So if we fee the /un or moon riſing or 
fetting, our idea repreſents them bigger than when they 
are on the meridian ; and in this ſenſe it is a falſe idea, 
becauſe thoſe heavenly bodies are all day and all night 
of the ſame bigneſs. Or when I ſee a ftrarght aff 
appear crooked while it is half under the water, I ſay, 
the water gives me a fal/e idea of it. Sometimes our 
ideas refer to the ideas of other men, denoted by ſuch 
a particular word, as their archetypes : ſo when I hear 
a prote/tant uſe the words church and ſacraments, if I 
underitand by theſe words, a congregation of faithful 
men who profeſs chri/tianty, and the two ordinances, 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, I have a true idea of 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe words in the common ſenſe of groteſtants: but 
if the man who ſpeaks of them be a pap:/7, he means 
the church of Rome and the ſeven ſacraments, and then- 
I have a millaken idea of thoſe words, as ſpcken by 
him, for he has a different ſenſe and meaning: and in 
general, whenſoever I miſtake the ſenſe of any ſpeak- 
er or writer, I may he ſaid to have a falſe rdea of it. 
Some think that truth or fulſebood properly belongs 
only to propoſitions, which ſhall be the ſubject of diſ- 
courſe in the ſecond part of Logic; for, if we conſider 
ideas as mere impreſſions upon the mind, made by out- 
ward objects, thoſe impreſhions will ever be conform- 
able to the laws of nature in ſuch a caſe: the water 
will make a /t:c& appear crooked, and the Lorizontal 
air will make the /uz and moon appear bigger. And 
generally where there is /a//hood in ideas, there ſeems 
to be ſome ſecret or latent propofition, whereby we. 
judge falſely of things : this 1s more obvious where 
we take up the words of a writer or ſpeaker in a miftz« 
ken ſenſe, for we join his words to our own ideas,, 
which are different from his. But after all, fince ide.'s. 
are pitu:es of things. it cannot be very 1mproper to 
pronounce them to be true or al, according to their 
conformity or noucon/ormity to their exemplars. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Worns and their ſeveral Divifions, together with 
the Advantage and Danger of them. 


SECT. 1. 
Of Words in general, and their Uſe. 


6 ſnowy our ideas are firſt acquired by the per- 
ceptions of objects, or by various /-n/ations and 
refietions, yet we convey them to each other by the 
means of certain ſounds, or written marks, which we 
call words ; and a great part of onr knowledge is both 
obtained and communicated by theſe means, which are 
called ſpeech or language. 

But as we are led into the knowledge of things by 
words, ſo we are oftentimes led into error, or miſta ke, 
by the uſe or abuſe of words alſo. And in order to 
guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, as well as to promote our 
improvements in knowledge, it is neceflary to acqufint 
ourſelves a httle with words and terms. We ſhall be- 
gin with theſe obſervations. 

Obſery. 1. Words (whether they are ſpoken or 
written) have no natural connexion with the 1deas 
they are deſigned to ſignify, nor with the things which 
are repreſented in thoſe ideas. There is no manner of 
affinity between the ſounds white in Engliſh, or blanc 
in French, and that colour; which we call by that 
name; nor have the letters, of which theſe words are 


compoſed, any natural aptneſs to ſignify that colour ra- 


ther than red or green. Words and names therefore 
are 
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are mere arbitrary /igns invented by men to commu- 
nicate their thoughts or ideas to one another. 

Olſerv. 2. If one finole word were appointed to cx- 
preſs but one fimple idea, and nothing elſe, as wiz, 
black, fweet, four, ſharp, bitter, eætinhan, duration, 
there would be ſcarce any miſtake about them. 

But, alas ! 1t is a common unhappineſs in language, 
that different Ample zdeas are ſometimes cxpreiſed by 
the /ame word; ſo the words fweet and arp are ap- 
plied both to the objects of hearing and taſting, as we 
{ball ſee hereafter; and this, perhaps, may be one 
cauſe or foundation of obſcurity and error ariſing frem 
words. 

OBſerv. 3. In communicating our complex ideas to 
ene another, if we could join as many peculiar and 
appropriated words together in one found, as we join 
fimple ideas to make one complex one, we ſhould ſel- 
dom be in danger of miſtaking: when 1 expreſs the 
taſte of an apple, which we call the bier iu ect, none 
can iniſtake what I mean. 5 

Yet this ſort of compolition would make all lan- 
guage a moſt tedious and unweildy thing, fince moſt of 
our ideas are complex, and many of them have eight 
or ten fimple ideas in them; ſo that the remedy would 
be worſe than the diſeaſe ; for what is now exprefſed 
in one ſhort word, as month, or pear, would require 
two lines to expreſs it, It is neceſſary therefore, that 
Angle words be invented to expreſs complex ideas, in 
order to make language ſhort and uſeful. 

But here is our great infelicity, that when Angle 
words ſignify complex ideas, one word can never di. 
ſtinctly manifeſt all the parts of a complex idea; and 
thereby it will often happen, that one man includes 
more or leſs in his idea, than another does, while he. 
affi xes the ſame word to it. In this caſe there will be 
danger of miſtake between them, for they do not mean 
the /ame object, though they uſe the ſame name. So, 
if one perſon or nation, by the word year mean twelve 
months of thirty days each, that is, three hundred and 
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ſixty days, another intend a /o/ar year of three hun- 
dred ſixty-five days, and a third mean a /unar year, 
or twelve lunar months, that is, three hundred fifty- 
four days, there will be a great variation and error in 
their account of things, unleſs they are well apprized 
of each other's meaning beforehand. This is ſuppoſed 
to be the reaſon, why ſome ancient hzjZorzes and pro- 
pbecies, and accounts of chronology, are fo hard to be 
adjuſted. And this is the true reaſon of ſo furious and 
endleſs debates on many points in divinity; the words 
church, worſhip, 1dlatry, repentance, fa'th, election, 
mer, grace, and many others which ſignify very com- 
plex ideas, are not applied to include juſt the ſame ſim- 
ple ideas, and the ſame number of them, by the various 


conteuding parties; thence ariſe confuſion and conteſt. 


Obſerv. 4. Tnough a fingle name does not certainly 
manifeſt to us all tie parts of a complex idea, yet it 
multi be acknowledged, that in many of our complex 


ders, the fingle name may point out to us ſome chef 


Property which belongs to the thing that the word ſig- 
nifies ; eſpecially when the word or name is traced up 
to its original, through ſeveral languages from whence 
it is borrowed. So an ape fignifies one who 1s ſent 


forth, 


But this tracing of a word to its original, (which is 
called etymology) is ſometimes a very precarious and 
uncertain thing; and after all, we have made but lit- 
tle progreſs towards the attainment of the full mean- 
ing of a complex idea, by knowing ſome one chief pro- 
perty of it. We know but a ſmall part of the notion 
of an ape, by knowing barely that he is /ent forth, 

Objerv 5. Many (if not moſt) of our words which 
are applied to moral and intellectual ideas, when traced 
up to the original in the learned languages, will be 
found to fignify ſenſille and corporeal things: thus the 
words apprehenſton, underfanding, abſtraction, iuven- 


tion, idea, inference, prudence, religion, church, adora- 


tion, &c. have all a corporeal fignification in their ori- 
_ The name ſpirit itſclf hgukes breath or air, in 
Latin, 
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Latin, Greet, and Hebrew; ſuch is the poverty of all 
languages, they are forced to uſe thete names for in- 
cor poreal ideas, which thing has a tendency to error 
and confuſion. 

Obſerv. 6. The laſt thing I ſhall mention that leads 
us into many a miſtake is, the multitude of objects 
that one name ſometimes fignihes; there is almoſt an 
infinite variety of things and ideas both ſimple and 
complex, beyond all the words that are invented in 
any language; thence it becomes almoſt neceſſary that 
one name ſhould fignify ſeveral things. Let us but 
conſider the two colours of yellow and blue, if they 
are mingled together in any conſiderable proportion, 
they make a green: now there may be infinite diffe r- 
ences of the proportions in the mixture of ye/low and 
blue; and yet we have only theſe three words, yellow, 
Glue, and green, to ſignify all of them, at leaſt by one 
ſingle term. | 

When I uſe the word fore, J may intend there by 
a coaſt of land near the ſea, or a drain to carry off wa- 
ter, or a pr op to ſupport a building ; and by the ſound 


of the word porter, who can tell whether I mean a 


man who bears burdens, or a ſervant who waits at a 
nobleman's gate? The world is fruitful in the invention 
of utenfils of life, and new characters and offices of men, 
yet names entirely new are ſeldom invented; therefore 
old names are almoſt neceflarily uſed to fignify new 
things, which may occaſion much confuſion and error 
in the receiving and communicating of knowledge. 
Give me leave to propoſe one fingle inſtance, where- 
in all theſe notes ſhall be remarkably exemplified. It 
is the word b:;/bop, which in French is called evegue ; 
upon which J would make theſe ſeveral obſervations, 
1. That there is no natural connexion between the 
ſacred office hereby fgnified, and the letters or ſound 
which ſignify this office; fer both theſe words evegue 
and brhop ſignify the ſame office, though there is not 
one letter alike in them ; nor have the letters which 
compoſe the Eugliſb or the French word any 2 
; acred 
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ſacred belonging to them, more than the letters. that 
compoſe the words King or ſoldier. 2. If the mean- 
ing of a word could be learned by its derivation of 
etymology, yet the original derivation of words is of. 
tentimes very dark and unſearchable; for who wonld 


imagine that each of theſe words are derived from the 


Latin Epiſcopus, or the Greed Entz:T% ? Yet in this 
inſtance we happen to know certainly the true deri- 
vation; the French being anciently writ eve/que, is 
borrowed from the firſt part of the Latin word; and 
the old Engliſh biſcop from the middle of it. 3 The 
original Gree& word ſignifies, an overlooter, or one who 
ſtands higher than his fellows and overlooks them: it 
is a compound word, that primarily ſignifies /er/iÞ/e 
ideas, tranſlated to fignify or include ſeveral moral or 
intellectual ideas; therefore all will grant that the na- 
ture of the office ean never be known by the mere 
ſound or ſenſe of the word over/ooter. 4. I add, far- 
ther, the word b:/bop or epiſcopus, even when it is thus 
tranſlated from a ſenſible idea, to include ſeveral intel. 
lectual ideas, may yet equally fignify an overſeer of the 
Poor; an inſpector of the cuſtoms ; a ſurveyor of the 
highways ; a ſuper viſor of tbe exciſe, Wc. but by the 
conſent of men, and the language of ſcripture, it is ap- 
propriated to ſignify a ſacred ice of the church, p, 
This very idea and name, thus tranſlated from things 
ſenſible to ſignify a ſpiritual and facred thing, contains 
but one property of it, namely, one that has the ov t 
or care over others: but it does not tell us whether it in- 
cludes a care over one church, or many: over the /aity or 


the clergy. 6. Thence it follows, that thoſe who, in 


the complex idea of the word 6:/þop, include an over- 
fight over the clergy, or over a whole dioceſe of peo- 
ple, a ſuperiority of preſbyters,.a diſtin power of or- 
dination, tc. muſt neceſſarily diſagree with thoſe who 
include in it only the care of a ſingle congregation. 
Thus, according to the various opinions of men, this. 
word ſignifies a pope, a gallican biſhop, a lutberan ſu- 
gerintendant, an Engliſb prelate, a paſtor of a/e.igle * 


* 
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30%, or a preſbyter or elder. Thus they quarrel with 
each other perpetually ; and 1t 1s well if any of them 
all have hit preciſely the ſenſe of the facred writers, 
and included juſt the ſame ideas in it, and no others. 

I might make all the ſame remarks on the word 
church or Air, which is derived from Ks , or 
the houſe of the Lord, contracted into & yrioth, which 
ſome ſuppoſe to ſignify an 4e mbly of chriſitans, ſome 
take it for a the world that profe effes chrijttunty, and 
ſome make it to mean only the clergy; and on theſe 
accounts it has been the occaſion of as many and as 
furious coutreverſies as the word $:/bop which was 
mentioned before. 


SECT, II. 
Of negative and pofitive Terms 


ROM theſe andiother conſiderations i it will follow, 
that if we would avoid error in our purſuit of 


knowledge, we muſt take good heed to the uſe of - 


words and terms, and be acquainted with tie various 
kinds of them. 


I. Terms are either po/itive or negative. 


Negative terms are ſuch as have a litile word or 


ſyllable of denying joined to them, according to the 
various 1dioms of every language, as unpleaſant, im- 
rudent, immortal, irregular, ignorant, infinite, endleſa, 
lifeleſs, deathleſs, nonſenſe, abyſs, anonymous, where the 
prepoſitions, un, im, in, non, a an, and tune termination 
2e, ſignify a negation, either in Engii/h, Latin, or 
Greet. 
Poſitive terms are thoſe which have no ſuch nega- 
tive appendices belonging to 3 as ft ie, deen h, end, 


ſenſe, mortal. 
But 
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But fo unhappily are our words and ideas linked to- 
gether, that we can never know which are poſe it ive 
ideas, and which are negative, by the word that is 
uſed to expreſs them, and that for theſe reaſons ; 

I/z, There are ſome poſitive terms which are made 
to ſignify a negative idea; as dead is properly a thing 
that is deprived of /zfe; blind implies a negation or pri- 
vation of fight; deaf a want of beari ing; dumb a denial 

of _—_ 

dy, There are alſo ſome negative terme which im- 
* poſtive ideas, ſuch as, immortal and deathlaſe, 
which ſignify ever-Iuiug, or a continuance in life: 145 
ut ſignifies rude and haughty: indemnify to keep 
ſafe; and znfinite perhaps has a poſitive idea too, for it 
is an idea ever growing, and when it is applied to 
God, it ſignifies his complete perfection. 

3d4lp, There are both pofitrve and negative terms, in- 
vented to ſignify the ſume, inſtead of contrary ideas; as 
unhappy and miYerable, finleſs and holy, pure and unde- 
filed, impure and filthy, unkind and cruel, irrcligious 
and profane, unforgiving and revengeful, &c. and there 


is a great deal of beauty and convenience derived to 


any language from this variety of expreſſion; though 
ſometimes it a little confounds our, conceptions of 
being and not being, our poſitive and negative ideas. 
4thly,Im iy add alſo that thereareſome words which 
are negative in their original language but ſeem. poſ;- 
tive to an Engliſbman, becauſe the negation is unknown; 
an abyſs, a place without à bottom; anodyne, an _—_ 
medicine; ammneſiy, an unremembrance, or gener 
pardon; anarchy, a ſtate without government: ano- 
nymous, that is, nameleſs; inept, that is, not fit; inguity 
that is, unrighteoufneſs; in funt, one that cannot ſpeak, 
namely, a child; mjurious, not doing juſtice or right. 
The way therefore to know whether any idea be 
negative or not, is to conſider whether it primarily 
imply the abſence of any politive being, or mode of 
being; if it doth, then it is a ace or negative idea; 


otherwiſe it is a Paſive one, Whetker the word that. 
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expreſſes it be poſitive or negative. Yet after all, in 
many caſes, this is very hard to determine, as in am- 
neſt y, infinite, abyſs, which are originally relative terms, 
but they ſignify pardon, &c. which ſeem to be poſitive, 
So darkneſs, madneſs, clown, are poſitive terms, but 
they imply the want of light, the want of rea/or, and 
the want of manners; and perhaps theſe may be ranked 
among the negative 1deas. 

Here note, that in the Engliſh tongue ?wo negative 
terms are equal to ore 6 tive, and fignify the ſame 
thing, as not unhappy, ſignifies happy ; not immortal, 
ſignities mortal; he is no imprudent man, that is, he is 
a man of prudence : but the ſenſe and force of the word 
in ſuch a negative way of expreſſion, ſeem to be a 
little diminiſhed, 


SECT. II. 
Of femple and complex Terms, 


II. TERMS are divided into Smple or complex. A 
fimple term is one word, a complex term is 
when more words are uſed to ſignify one thing. 

Some terms are complex in words, but not in ſenſe, 
ſuch is the /econd Emperor of Rome; for it excites in 
our mind only the idea of one man, namely, Augu/tus. 

Some terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in words; ſo 
when I ſay an army, a foreſt, I mean a multitude of men 
or trees ; and almoſt all our moral ideas, as well as 
many of our natural ones, are expreſſed in this man- 
ner; religion, piety, loyalty, knavery, theft, iuclude a 
variety of ideas, in each term. 

There are other terms which are complex both in 
words and ſenſe ; ſo when I ſay a fierce dog, or a pious 
man, it excites an idea not only of thoſe two creatures, 
but of their peculiar characters alſo. 

Among 
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Among the terms that are complex in ſenſe, Int not in 
words, we may reckon thoſe fimple terms which con- 
tain a primary and a /econdary idea in them; as when 
T hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is not true, and 
I ſay to him, this is not true, or his xs falſe, I only 
convey to him the naked idea of his error ; this is the 
primary idea: But if I ſay il ig @ lie, the word Jie car- 
ries alſo a ſecondary idea in it, for it implies both the 
falſehood of the ſpeech, and my reproach aud ceuſure 


of the ſpeaker, On the other hand, If I fiy i z5 4 


miſtałe, this carries alſo a ſecondary idea with it ; for it 
not only refers to the falſehood of his ſpeech, but in- 
cludes my tenderneſs and civility to him at te lame 
time. Another inſtance may be this; when I uſe the 
word, inceſt, adultery, and murder, I convey to another 
not only the par y idea of thoſe actions, but I include 
alſo th» /econdary idea of their urlawfulneſs, and my 
abnorrence of them. 

Note, 1ſt, . Hence it comes to paſs, that among 
words which ſignify the ſame principal ideas, ſome are 
clean and decent, others unclean; ſome cha/te, others 
ob/cene ; ſome are ind, others are offronting and re- 
proachful, becauſe of the ſecondary idea which cuſtom 
has affixed to them. And it is the part of a wiſe man, 
when there is a neceſſity of expreſſing any evil actions, 
to do it either by a word that has a ſecondary idt a of 
Rindneſs or ſofineſs ; or a word that carries with it an 


idea of rebuke and ſeverity, according as the caſe re- 


quires : ſo when there is a neceſſity of expreſſing 
things uncltan or obſcene, a wile man will do it in the 
moſt decent language. to excite as few uncleanly ideas 
as poſſible in the minds of the hearers. 

Nate, 2dly, In the length of time, and by the power 
of cuſtom, words ſometimes change their primary ideas 
as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes they have changed 

their /econdary ideas, though the primary ideas may re- 
main: ſo words that were once chaſte, by frequent 


ute grow ob/cene and uncleanly; and words that were | 


once horouratle may, in the next generation, grow 
| mean 


* 
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mean and contemptible. So the word dame originally 
ſignified à miſtreſs of a family, who was a lady, and it 
is uſed {till in the Engii/h law to ſignify a /ady; but in 
common uſe now-a-days it repreſents a farmer*s wife, 
oramiſtreſs of a family of the lower rank in the country. 
So thoſe words of Rabſhateh, Iſa. xxxvi. 12. in our 
tranſlation, ( Eat their own dung, Ac.) were doubtlefs 
decent and clean language, when our tranſſators wrote 
them, above a hundred years ago. The word eat has 
maintained its old ſecondary idea and inoffenſive ſenſe, 
to this day; but the other word in that ſentence has by 
cuſtom acquired a more uncleanly idea, and ſhould 
now rather be changed into a more deceat term, and 
ſo it ſhould be read in public, unleſs it ſhould be 
thought more proper to omit the ſentence *. 

For this reaſon it is that the Jewiſh Rabbins have 
ſupplied other chaſte words in the margin of tie He- 
brew bible, where the words of the text, through 
time and cuſtom, are degenerated; ſo as to carry auy 
baſe and wnclean ſecondary idea in them; and they read. 
the word which is in the margin, which they call 
Keri, and not that which was written in the text, 
which they called Chetb, 


8 EC T. 


Of Words common and proper. 


III. ORDS and names are either common or 

proper. Common names are ſuch as ſtand for 
univerſa! ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether 
general or ſpecial. Theſe are called apellatives ; fo 
Ip, bird, man, city, river, are common names; and 
ſo are :rout, eel, lobſter, for they all agree to many in- 
dividuals, and ſome of them to many ſpecies: but Cicero, 


Virgil, 


* So in ſome places of the ſacred hiſtorians, where it is written, 
every one that piſſeth againſt the wall, we ſhould read, every male. 
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Virgil, Bucephalus, London, Rome, Aitna, the Thames, 
are proper names, for each of them agrees only to one 
ſingle being. 

Note nere, jir/t, that a proper neme may become in 
ſome ſenſe common, when it hath been given to ſeveral 
beings of the ſame kind; ſo Cz/ar, which was the 
proper name of the firſt Emperor, Julius, became 
alſo a common name to all the following Emperors. 
Aud Tea, which was the proper name of one ſort of 
Indian leaf, is now-a-days, become a common name 
for many infuſions of herbs, or plants, in water; as 
ſage-tea, aleboof-tea, lemon-tea, &c. ſo Peter, Thomas, 
Yohn, William, may be reckoned common names alſo, 
becauſe they are given to many perſons, unleſs they 
are determined to ſiguify a ſingle perſon at any par- 
ticular time or place. 

Note in the ſecond place, that a common name may 
become proper by cultom, or by the time, or place, or 
perſons that uſe it; as in Great-Britain when we 
ſay the King, we mean our preſent rightful ſovereign 
King GEORGE, who now reigns ; when we ſpeak of 
the Prince, we intend his Royal Highneſs GEORGE, 
Prince of ales: if we mention the city, when we are 
near London, we generally mean the city of London ; 
when in a country town, we ſay the par/on, or the / 
guire, all the pariſh knows who are the ſingle perſons 
intended by it; ſo when we are ſpeaking of the hiſtory 
of the New Teſtament, and uſe the words Peter, Paul, 
Yohn, we mean thoſe three apoſtles. 

Note, in the third place, that any common name 
whatſoever is made proper, by terms of particularity 
added to it, as the common words pope, Eing, Jhor/e, 
garden, book, knife, &c. are deſigned to ſignify a fin- 

ular idea, when we ſay the preſent pope ; the king of 
Great-Britace 5 the horſe that won the laſt plate at 
New-market ; the royal garden at Kenfiigton 5 this 
book ; that knife, Cc. | 


SECT. 
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SE C 1,” 
Of concrete and abftrad Terms, 
TV. os or terms are divided into abſtract and 


concrete. 

Abſtract terms ſignify the mode or quality of a be- 
ing, without any regard to the ſubje& in which it is; 
as whiteneſs, roundneſs, length, breadth, wiſdom, mor- 
tulity, liſe, death. | 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, do 
aiſo either expreſs or imply, or refer to ſome ſubject 
to which it belongs: as white, round, long, broad, wi/e, 
mortal, living, dead. But theſe are not always ncua 
adjectives in a grammatical ſenſe, for a /o07, a Lnavue, 
a philoſopher, and many other concretes, are /b/tan- 
tives, as well as bravery, folly, and philo/ophy, which 
are the ab/trad terms that belong to them. 


S ECT. VI. 
Of e and eguivocal Words. 


V. ORDS and terms are either univocal or egui- 

vocal, Univocal words are ſuch as ſignify but 
one idea, or at leaſt but one ſort of thing; equivocal 
words are ſuch as ſignify two or more different ideas, 
or different ſorts of objects. The words Zoo, bible, 
Jifh, houſe, elephant, may be called univocal words; for 
I know not that they fignify any thing elſe but thoſe 
ideas to which they are generally aftixed ; but head is 
an equivocal word, for it ſignifies the head of a ail, 
or of a pin, as well as of an animal: null is an equivo- 
cal word, it is uſed for the nail of the band, or foot, 
| and 
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and for an iron nail to faſt-n any thing. Poſt is equi- 
vocal, it is a piece of timber, or a ſwift meſſenger. A 
church i is a religious a{/embly, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word 
means a /pnod of bz ſhops, or of preſbyters, and in ſome 
places it is the pe and a general council. 

Here let it be noted, that when two or more words 


ſignify the ſame thing, as wave and billow, mead and 


meadow, they are uſually called ſynonymous words, but 
it ſeems very ſtrange, that words, which are directly 
contrary to each other, ſhould ſometimes repreſent 
almoſt the {ame ideas; yet thus it is in ſome few in- 
ſtances ; a valuable, or an invaluadle bleſſing ; a ſhame- 


Jul, or a ſhameleſs villian; a thick ſbull, or a thin 


ſtulPd fellow, a mere paper ſtull; a man of a large 
conſcience, little conſcience, or no conſcience ; a famous 
raſcal, or an infamous one. So uncertain a thing is hu- 
man language, whoſe foundation and ſupport is cuſtom! 

As words fignifying the ſame thing are called ſyno- 
nymous, ſo equivocal words, or thoſe which fignify ſe- 

veral things, are called bomonymour, or ambiguous; and 
when perſous uſe ſuch ambiguous words, with a de- 
ſign to deceive, it is called eguivocation. 

Our /imple ideas, and eſpecially the ſenſible qualities, 
furniſh us with a great variety of equivocal or ambi- 
guous words ; for theſe being the firſt, and moſt natu- 
ral ideas we have, we borrow ſome of their names, to 
ſignify many other ideas, both ſimple and complex. 
The word ſweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of 
almoſt every ſenſe; ſugar is ſweet, but it hath not 
the ſame ſweetneſs as mu/ic ; nor hath muſic the ſweet- 
neſs of a roſe; and a ſweet proſpect differs from them 
all; nor yet have any of theſe the ſame ſweetneſs as 
diſcourſe, coun el, or meditation hath ; yet the royal 
Pſalmiſt ſaith of a man, We t,04 ſweet counſel together; 
and of God, My meditation of him. ſhall be ſmect. Bit- 
ter is alſo ſuch an equivocal word; there is bitter 
wormwood, there are bitter words, thers are bitter 
enemies, and a bitter cold morning. So there is a 


ſharpneſs 
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faarpneſs in vinegar, and there is a ſharpneſs in pain, 
in ſorrow, and in reproach ; there is a ſharp eye, a 
ſharp wit, and a ſharp ſword: but there is not one of 
theſe ſeven /harpneſſes the ſame as another of them, 
and a ſharp eat wind is different from them all. 

There are alſo verbs or words of action, which are 
equivocal, as well as nouns or names. The words to 
bear, to take, to come, to get, are ſufficient inſtances of 
it: or when we ſay, to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow 
or repreach, to bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 
Fruit, or to bear children, the word bear is uſed in very 
different ſenſes: and ſo is the word get, when we ſay, 
to get money, to get in, to get /, to get ready, to get 
a ſtomach, and to get a cold, &c. 

There is alſo a great deal of ambiguity in many of 
the Engliſh particles; as but, before, bride, with, 
without, that, then, there, for, forth, above, about, &c. 
of which grammars and dictionaries will ſufficiently 
inform us. 


SECT. VII. 
Purious hinds of equivocal werds., 


T would be endleſs to run through all the varieties 
of words and terms, which have different ſenſes 
applied to them; I ſhall only mention therefore a few 


df the moſt remarkable and moſt uſeful diſtinctions 
among them. 


1/, The firſt diviſion of equivocal words lets us 


know that ſome are equivocal only in their ſound or 
pronunciation others are equivocal only in writing, and 
others, both in writing and in ſound, 

Words equivocal in found only, are ſuck as theſe ; 
the rein of a bridle, which hath the ſame ſound with 


the reign cf a king, or a ſhower of rain: but all three 


have different letters, and diſtin& ſpelling. So might 
C : or 
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or ſtrength, is equivocal in ſound, but differs in writ- 
ing from mite, a little animal. or a ſmall piece of 
money. And the verb to write, has the ſame ſound 
avith wrzght a workman, right or equity, and rzte or 
ceremony; but it is ſpelled very differently in them 
l. 

Words equivocal in writng only are ſuch as theſe ; 
to tear to pieces, has the ſame ſpelling with a fear: to 
lead, or guide, has the ſame letters as /-ad, the metal: 
and a bowl for recreation, is wi itten the ſame way as 
a bowl for drinking: but the pronunciation for all 
theſe is different. 

But thoſe words which are moſt commonly and 
juſtly called equivocal, are ſuch as are both written and 
pronounced the ſame way, and yet have different ſenſes 
or ideas belonging to them; ſuch are all the inſtances 
which were given in the preceding ſection. 

Among the words which are equivocal in /ound only 
and notin writing, there 1s a large field for perſons who 
delight in jeſts and puns, in riddles and quibbles, to 
ſport themſelves. This ſort of words is allo uſed by 
wanton perſons to convey /ewd ideas, under the covert 
of expreſſions capable of a cha/le meaning, which are 
called double entendres; or when perſons ſpeak fal/bood 
with a deſign to deceive, under the covert of fat. 
Though it muſt be confeſſed, that all ſorts of equi- 
vocal words yield ſufficient matter for ſuch purpoſes. 

There are many caſes alſo, wherein an equivocal 
word is uſed, for the ſake of decency, to cover a foul 
idea: for the moſt chaſte and modeſt, and well- bred 
perſons, having ſometimes a neceſſity to ſpeak of the 
things of nature, convey their ideas in the moſt inof- 
fenſive language by this means. And indeed, the 
mere poverty of all languages makes it neceſſary to 
uſe equivocal words upon many occaſions, as the com- 
mon writings of men, and even the. holy book of G 
ſufficiently manifeſt. | | 

24ly, Equivocal words are uſually diſtinguiſhed, ac- 
£crding to their 0-:8:nal, into ſuch, whoſe various 

| ſenſes 
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ſenſes ariſe from mere chance or accident, and ſuch as 
are made equivocal by de/igr: ; as the word bear ſigni- 
fies a /haggy heaſt, and it ſigniſies alſo to bear or carry 
a burden ; this ſeems to be the mere effect of chance: 
but if I call my dog bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy, or call 
one of the northern conſtel/ations by that name, from 
a fancied ſituation of the ſtars in the ſhape of that ani- 
mal, then it is by d-/ign that the word is made yet fur- 
ther equivocal, 

But becauſe I think this common account of the 
ſpring or origin of equivocal words is too flight and 
Imperfect, I ſhall reſ-rve this ſubject to be treated of 
by itſelf, and proceed to the third divifion. 

3dly, Ambiguous, or equrvocal words, are ſuch as 
are ſometimes taken in a lar ge and general ſenſe, and 
ſometimes in a ſenſe more ftri& and limited, and have 
different ideas aſtixed to them accordingly. Religion, 
or virtue, taken in a large ſenſe, includes both our d- 
ty to God and our nerghbour ; but in a more ſtrict, li- 
mited and proper ſenſe, virtue fiznifies our duty to- 
wards men, and religion our duty to God. Virtue m: ay 
yet be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and then it fignifies 

ower or couruge, which is the ſenſe of it in ſome 
places of the New Teſtament. So grace, taken in a 
large ſenſe, means: the ſavour of God, and all the ſpi- 
ritual bleſſings that proc-ed from it, (which is a fre- 
quent ſenſe of it in the bible) bat in a limited ſenſe it 
ſigniſies the habit of holine/s wrought in us by divine 
es. or a complex idea of the chriſtian virtucs. It 
may alſo be taken in the fliiQeſt ſenſe; and thus it 
bien any ſingle chriſt ian virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 
7. where it is uſcd for IHerality. So à city, in a Arict 
and proper ſenſe, means the houſes inclo ſed within the 
walls ; in a larger ſenſe, it reaches to all the ſuburbs, 

This larger and frifler ſenſe of a word is uſed in al- 
moſt all the ſciences, as well as in theology, and in 
common life, The word geography, taken in a „ict 
ſenſe, ſignifies the knowledge of the circles of the earth 
Iy globe, and the fituation of the various parts of the 
C2 E..rth : 
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earth; when it is taken 1a a little larger ſenſe, it in- 
chides the krowledge of the ſeas alſo ; and in the /ar- 
geft /enje of all, it extends to the pal cuſtoms, ha- 
di ts, and goveraments of nations. When an aftrono- 
mer uſes the word fer in its proper and ſt rict ſenſe it 
is applied wy to the fixed fears, but in a large ſenſe it 
mcludes the p/anets alto. 

This equivocal ſenſe of words belongs alſo to many 

proper names: fo Aa, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, is 
one quarter of the world; in a more limited ſenſe it 
figni fies Natolia, or the I er Alia; but in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe it means no more than one little province in 
Natoliu, where ſtood the cities of Epbeſue, Smyrna, 
Saris. &. And this is the moſt frequent ſenſe of it 
in the New Teſtameng. Flanders and Holland, in a 
Arit ſenſe, are but two ſingle provinces among the 
ſzventeen, but in a large ſenſe Holland includes ſeven 
of them, and Flanders ten. 

There ere alſo ſome very common and httle words 
in all languages, that are uſed in a more exten/ive, or 
more limited ſenſe; ſuch as all, every, whatfoever, "Icy 
When the apoſtle fays, all men have /inned, and all men 
muft die, all is taken in its moſt univerſal and exten- 
frve ſenſe, including al mankind, Rom. v. 12. When 
he appoints prayer to be made for all men, it appears 
by the following verſes, that he reſtrains the word all 
to ſignify chiefly all rants and degrees of men, 1 Tum. 
ii. 1. But when St Paul ſays, I pleaſe all men in all 
things, 1 Cor. x. 33. the word all 18 exceedingly li- 
mited, for it reaches no farther than that he pleaſed a// 
thoſe men whom be converſed with in all things that 
were law, 

4thly, Equivocal vrords are, in the fourth place, di- 
ſtingnithed by their /zteral or figurative ſenſe. Words 
are uſed in a proper or literal ſenſe, when they are de- 
ſigned to fignify thoſe ideas for which they were ori- 
ginally made, or to which they are primarily and ge- 
nerally annexed ; but they are uſed in a figurative or 
ti optcal ſenſe, . when they are made to fignify ſome 

things, 
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things, which only bear either a refererce or a ręſem- 
Ilance to the primary ideas of them. So when two 
princes contend by their armies, we ſay they are at 
war, in a proper ſenſe; but when we ſay there is a 
war betwixt the winds and the waves in a ſtorm, this 
is called fguratrve, and the peculiar figure is a meta- 
fhor. So whea the ſcripture ſays, Riches maße them 
Jetves wings, and fly away as an eagle toward heaven, 
the wings and the , of the eagle are proper expreſ- 
ſions ; but when fl:g5t and wings are apphcd to riches, 
it is only by way cf /izure and metaphor. So when a 
man is faid to rep M, or laugh, or greeve, it is literal- 
ly taken; but when God is fail to be grieved, to re- 
pent, or laugb, &c. theſe are all figurative exyrefions 
borrowed from a reſemblance to mankind. And when 
the words Joh or H her are uſed to fignify thoſ: vers 
perſons, it is the lileral ſenſe of them ; but when thei 
ſignify thoſe two books of ſcripture, this is a /g 
tive ſenſe. The names of Horace, Juvenal atd N71. 
ton, are uſed in the ſame manner, either ſor boy#s or 
men. | o 
When à word, which originally fignifies any parti. 
cular idea or object, is attrionted to ſeveral other ob- 
jets, not ſo much by way of re/emblance, but rather 
on the account of ſome evident reference or relation to 
the original iden, this is ſometimes peculiarly called 
an analogical word; fo a ſound or healthy fulſe; u 
found digeſtion; ſound ſteep ; are all ſo called with re. 


ference to a ſound and healthy conſtitution; but if you. 


ſpeak of /ound doctf ine or ſound /peech, this is by way 
of re/erablance to health : and the words are metaphor:- 
cal: yet many times analogy and metaphor are uſed 
promiſcuouſly in the ſame ſenſe, and not diſtinguiſhed, 


Here note. That the deſign of mgtaphorica! languase,' 
and figures of ſpeech, is not merely to repreſent cur 
ide 17, but to repreſent them with vivacity, ſpirit, at- 
fection, and power; and though they oſten meke a 
deeper impreſſion on the mind of tiie hearer, yet they 
do as oſten lead him into a miſtake, if they are uſed at 
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improper times and places. Therefore, where the 
deign of the ſpeaker or writer is merely to explain, 
#:/{ruf, and to lead into the knowledge of naked truth; 
he ought for the moſt part to uſe plain and proper 
words, if the language affords them, znd not to deal 


much in figurative ſpeech. But this ſort of terms is 


uſed very profitably by poets and orators, whoſe buſi- 
ne{s is to move, and perſuade, and work on the paſſions, 
as well as on the underſtanding. Figures are alſo hap- 
pily employed in proverbial moral ſayings by the wi- 
je/* and the Be of men, to impreſs them deeper on tl.e 
memory by jen/able images; and ey are often uſed 
for other valuable purpoſes in the /acred writings. 
5töly, I might adjoin another /t of equivocal 
words ; as there are ſore which have a different 


meaning in common language, from what they have in 


the ſciences ; the word paſſion ſignifies the receiving any 


_ «Ein in a large philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more limited 


phitolophical ſenſe, it ſigniſics any of the dect ons of 
buman nature, as love, fear, joy, ſorrow, &c. But the 
common people confine it only to anger: ſo the word 
ſimple, philoſophically, ſignifies fingle, but valgurly. it 
is uſcd for Vb. 

6:41y, Other equivocal words are uſed n 
in an abſolute ſenſe, as when God is called perſect; 
which allows of no defect; and ſometimes in a com- 
parat:ve ſenſe, as good men are oftentimes called per- 


ict in ſcripture, in compariſon of thoſe who are much 


inferior to them in knowledge or holineſs : but I have 
dwelt rather too long upon this ſubject already, there» 
fore I add no more, 


8 E GT. VIII. 
The Origin or Cauſes of equivocal Words. 


OW, that we may become more fkilful in guard- 
ing ourſelves and others againft the danger of 
miſtakes which . ariſe from equivecal words, it may 


not 
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not to be amiſs to conclude this chapter with a ſhort 
account of the various ways or means whereby a word 
changes its fignification, or acquires any new ſenſe, 


and thus becomes equivocal, eſpecially if it . its 


old ſenſe alſo. 

1. Vere chance ſometimes gives the ſame word dif- 
ferent ſenſes; as the word High fignifies a body that is 
not heavy; and it alſo ſignifies the effec? of ſun-beams, 
or the medium whereby we ſee ovjedts ; this is merely 
accidental, for there ſecms to be no connection be- 
twecn theſe two ſenſes, nor any reaſon for them. 

2. Error and miſtu& is another occaſion of givin 
various ſenſes to the fame word; as when Aifferent 
-perſons read the names of prieſt, bi/hop, churchgeaſler, 
&c. in the New Teſtament, they affix different ideas 
to them, for want of acquaintance with the true 
meaning of the ſacred weiter; though it muſt be con- 
fefled, tneſe various ſenſes, which might ariſe at firtt 
from honeſt miſtske, may be culpably ſupported and 
propagated by intereſt, ambition, pr judice, and a par- 
ty-ſpirit on any fide. 

3. Time and cuſtom alters the meaning of words. 
Knave heretofore ſignified a diligent ſervant (Gnavus; Y 
and a villain was an under tenant to the lord of the 
manor (Villicus ;) but now both theſe words carry an 
idea of wickedneſs and reproach to them. A ballad 
once ſignified a ſolemn and facred ſong, as well as one 
that is trivial, when Solomon's ſong was called the bat- F 
lad of Ballade: but now 1t is applied to nothing but 6 
trifling verſe, or comical ſubjects. 

4. Werds change their ſenſe by figures and meta- 
pbors, which are derived from ſome real analogy or 
rejemblance between ſeveral things; as when wings J 
and fight are applied to riches, it ſignifies only, tliat K. 

14 
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the owner may as eaſily loſe them, as he would loſe a 
bird who flew away with wings. 
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And I think, under this head we may rank thoſe f | 
words, wiuch fignify different ideas, by a fort of an | | 
unaccouatable far-fetcht analogy, ordiltent reſemòlance, X 
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that fancy has introduced between one thing and ano- 
ther; as when we ſay, the eat is green, when it is 
halj-roafled : we ſpeak of airing linen by the fre, 
when we mean drying or warming it: we call for 
round coals for the chimney, when we mean large ſquare 
ones; and we talk of the wing of a rabbit; when we 
mean the fore-/eg : the true reaſon of theſe appella- 
tions we leave to the critics. 

5. Words alſo change their ſenſe by the ſpecial occa- 
fon of uſing them, the peculiar manner of pronouncia- 
tion, the ſound of the voice, the motions of the face, 
er geſtures of the body; fo when an angry maſter ſays 
to his ſervant, it is bravely done or you are a fine 
geutleman! he moans juſt the contrary ; namely, it is 
very ill done; you are'a ſorry fellow ; "je is one way 
of giving a ſevere reproach, for the words are ſpoken 
by way of ſarcaſm, or irony. 

6. Words are applied to various ſenſes, by new ideas 
appearing or ariſing faſter than neu words are fra- 
med, So when gunpowder was found out, the word 
powder, which before fiznified only digt, was made 
then to _ that mixture or compoſition of mtre, 
charcoal, &e. And the name canon, which before ſig- 
nificd a /zw or a rule, is now alſo given to a great gun, 
which gives laws to nations. So footboys, who had 
frequently the common name of Jack given them, 
were kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull off their maſter's 
boots; but when inſtruments were invented for both 
thoſe ſervices, they were both called zacts, though one 
was of iron, the other of wood, and very different in 
their form. 


7. Words alter their ſignifications according to the 


ideas of the various perſons, ſects, or partes, who uſe 
them, as we have hinted before; ſo when a pap/t 
uſes the word herettcs, he generally means the pro- 
reftants ; when a prot tant uſes the word, he means 
any perſons wao were wilfully, (and perhaps conten- 
tioully) ob inate in fundamental errors, When a Few 
ſpeaks of the true religion, he means the inſtitution of 


Moſes ; 
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Moſes ; when a Turk mentions it, he interns the doc- 
trine of Mahomet; but when a cbriflian makes uſe of 
it, he deſigns to fignify chriſtianity, or the truths and 
pr ecepts of the go'ped. 

1 Words LOT different ſignifications according to 


2 book, ww gr or diſcourſe in which they ſtand. 
85 in a treatiſ- of anatomy, a oor ignites that men- 


ber in the body of a man: but in a book of geometry. 


or men/uration,.i it fignifies twelve inches. 
If I had room to exemplify moſt of theſe particu- 


lars in one angle wore, J know not where to chooſe a. 


fitter than the, word /ound, which ſeems, as it were b 

ci ance, to ſignify three diſtinct ideas, namely, healthy, 

{from Janus) as a ſound body; noiſe, (from ſonus) 25 
a ſprill found ; and to ſound the ſea (perhaps from the 
French ſonde, a Probe, or an inſtrument to find the 
depth of water.) From theſz three. which IT may ca!! 
2rtgimel fenſes, various derivative fenjes ariſe; as ſourd 
ſeep, ſound lungs, found wizd and limb, a found Beur- 


a ſound mind, ſound dectrine, a found dime, ſound 
reaſon, a ſound c, found tiber, a found repronf;, Ito 


beat oze ſoundly, to found one's rreanng or iuclmat iam, 


and a ſound or narrow n; turn theſe all into Ladin, 


and the variety wilt ap; C21 plain. 


I confeſs, ſome few 95 * thife which I have mention-. 


ed as the afferent {prings of eguzrvored words may be 


reduced in ſome caics to the fame orignal : but it 


mult alſo be granted, that there may be other ways 
beſides theſe whereby a word comes to extend its ſig- 
nification, to include various ideas, and become equiuy- 
cal. And though it is the buſineſs of a grammarian 
to purſue theſe remarks with more va aricty 2nd Par- 
ticularity, yet it is alſo the work of a lg ician to give 


votice of theſe things, leſt darkneſs, confuſion, and per- 
- plexity, be brought into our cengeptions by the 


means of words, and thence our Zud;z::02ts and roaſon- 
ing: beceme erroneous, 
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CHAP. V. 
General Diredt ions relating to our IDEAS. 


Direction I. & 0 id ISH yourſelves with a rich va- 

 riety of ideas; acquaint yourſelves 
with things ancient and mode rn; things natural, civil 
and religious; things domeſiic and national : things of 
your native land, and of foreign countries; things 
preſent, paſt, aud . ; and above all, be well ac- 
quainted with God and yourſelves; learn auimal na- 
ture, and the workings of your own ſpirits. 

Such a general acquaintance with things. will be of 
very great advantage. 

The fi.// benefit of it is this: it will aſſiſt the uſe of 
reaſon in all its following operations ; it wall teach 
you to judge of things aui, to argue juftly, and to 
methodiſe your thoughts with accuracy. Wuen you 
ſhall find ſeveral things kin to each other, and ſeve- 
ral different from each other, agreeing in ſome part 
of their idea, and diſagreeing in other parts, you will 
range your ideas in better order, you will be more ea- 


ſily led into a diſtinct knowledge of things, and will 


obtain a rich ſtore of proper thoughts and arguments 
upon all occaſiones. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that you deſign the ſtudy 
of the law or divinity ; and what good can netural 
philoſophy or maihematics do you, or any other ſci- 
ence, nat directly ſubordinate to your chief defign ? 
But let it be conſidered, that all ſciences have a ſort of 
mutual connection and knowledge of all kinds fits 
the mind to reaſon and judge better concerning any 
particular ſubject. I have Known a judge upon the 
bench betray his Ignorance, and appar a little confu- 
Tec in his le. t:ments about a caſe cf ſuſpcAed murder 
brouglit 
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brought before him, for want of ſome æcquain tar ce 
with animal nature and philoſopty. 1 3 
Another benefit of it is this; ſuch a large and gene- 
ral acquaintance with things will ſecure you from 
perpetual admirations end ſurpriſes, and guard you a- 
gainſt that weakneſs of ignorant perſons, who have | 
never ſeen any thing beyond the confines of their own 
divelling, and therefore they wonder at almoſt every 
thing they ſee; every thing beyond the ſmoke of their 
own chimney, and the reach of their own windows, is 
new and ſt range to them. 
A third benefit of ſuch an univerſal acquain tance 
with things, is this; it will Keep you from being too 
P Jitive and dogmatical from an excels of credility 2d 
vnbelieſ, that is, a rcadineſs to believe, or to deny eve- | 
ry thing at firſt hearing; when you ſhall have often | 
Teen, that ſtrange and uncommon things, which aft a | 
ſeemed incredible, are found to be true; and thin; s 1 
very commonly received as true, have been found falſe. % 70 
The way of attaining ſuch an extenſive treaſure of 
zdeas, is, with diligence to apply yourſelf to read the 
beſt books; converſe with the moſt knowing and the 


wiſeſt of men; and endeavour to improve by every j 
perſon in whoſe company you are; ſuifer no hour to | 
aſs away in a lazy idleneſs, an impertinent chatte r- 4 
ing. or uſcleſs trifles: viſit other cities and countries = 


when you have ſeen your own, under the care of one 
who can teach you to prefit by travelling. and to meke 
wiſe obſervations; indulge a juſſ cu ioſity in ſeeing 
the wonders of art and nature: ſtarch into things 
yourſelves, as well as learn them from others: Le c- 
quair.ted with men as well as books; learn all things v 
as much as you can at firſt haud; ard let as many of 
your ideas as poſſible be the repreſentatiors cf things, | ; 
and not merely the repreſentations of other man's 1 


11 
ideas: thus your ſon), like ſome noble building, fall ſi \ 
be richly furniſhed with original“ puint'n_s, and not & | 
with mele copics. 1 ; | 
N C6 „ | 
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Direct. II. Uſe tZe nqſt proper methods to retain 


that treaſure of ideas which you have acquired ; for 
the mind is ready to let many of them flip, unleſs ſome 
pains and labour be taken to fix them upon the memory, 
And more eſpecially let thoſe ideas be laid up and 
preſerved with the greateſt care, which are moſt di- 
realy ſuited, either to your eternal welfare, as a chri- 
ftran, or to your particular tation and profeſſion in this 
life; for though the former rule recommends an uni- 
verſal acquiintance with things, yet it is but a more 
general and ſuperficial knowledge that is required or 
expected of any man, in things which are utterly fo- 
xeign to his own buſineſs: but it is neceſſary you 


thould have a more particular and accurate acquaint-. 
ance with thoſe things that refer to your peculiar- 


province and duty in this life, or your happineſs ut, 
another. . 

There are fome. perfons who never arrive at any 
deep, ſolid, or valuable knowledge in any ſcience, or 


any buſineſs in life, becauſe they are perpetually flut- 


tering over the ſurface of tl:ings, in a curious and 
wandering ſearch of infinite variety ; ever hearing, 


reading, or aſking after ſomething new, but impatient. 


of any labour to lay up and preſerve the ideas they 
have gained: their ſouls may be compared to a look. 
ing glaſs, that whereſoe ver you turn it, it receives the 
images of all objects, but retains none. 

In ordet to preſerve your treaſure of ideas, and the 
knowledge you have gained, purſue the following ad- 
vices, eſpecially in your younget years, 

I. Recell:& every day the things you have ſeen, or 
heard, or read, which may have made an addition to 
your- underſtanding :- read the writtings of God and 


men with diligence and perpetual reviews: be not fond 


of haſtening to a new book, or a new chapter, till you- 


| Have well fixed and eſtabliſhed in your, minds what 


was uſeful in the laſt : make uſe of your memory in 
this manner, and you will ſenſibly experience a e 
| | dual 
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dual improvement of it, while you take care not to 
load it to exc:fs. 

2. Talk over the things which you have ſcen, heard, 
or lkarnt, with ſome proper acquaintance. This will 
make a freſh impreſſion upon your memory ; and if 
you have no fellow- ſtudent at hand, none of equal 
rank with yourſelves, tell it over to any of your ac- 
quaintance, where you can do it with propriety and 
decency ; and whether they learn any thing by it or 
no, your own repetition of it will be an improvement 
to yourſe!f: and this practice alſo will furaiſn you 
with a variety of words, and copious language to ex- 
preſs your thoughts upon all oc ons. 

3. Commit to writing ſome of the moſt confiderable 
improvement which you daily make, at Ieaft ſuch 
hints as may recal them again to your mind. when 
perhaps they are vaniſhe and Joſt. And here 1 
think Mr LZocte's method of adverſaria, or common- 
places, which he deſcribes in the end of the firſt vo- 
lume of his po/humons works, is the beſt; uſing no 
learned method at al}, ſetting down things as they oc- 


cur, leaving a diſtinct page fer each ſub zject, and ma- 


Eing an index to the Pages. 
At the end of every week, or month, or year, vou 


may review your remarks for theſe reaſons: , to 


Judge of your owa uimbrovement; when you ball fd 
that many of your younger collections are e.ther 
weak and trifling ; or if they are jult and proper, yet 


they are grown now ſo familiar to yon, that you will 
thereby ſee your own advancement in know 1:dge, 


And in the next place, what remarks you find there 
worthy of your riper obſervation, you may note (hem 
with a marginal ſtar, inſtead of tranſcribing them, as 


being worthy of your ſecond year's review, when the. 


others are neglected. 
To ſhorten ſomething of this labour, if the books 
which you read are your own, mark with a pen or 


pencil the moſt conſiderable things in them which you 


deſire to remember. Thus you may read that book 
the 
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the ſecond time over with half the trouble, by your 
eye running over the paragraphs which your pencil 
has noted. It is but a very weak objection againſt 
this practice to ſay, I. ſhall ſpo my boot ; for I per- 
ſuade myſelf, that you did not buy it a3 a Bookſeller to 
ſell it agaid for gain, but as a ſcholar, to improve 
your mind by it; and if the mind be improved, your 
advantage is abundant, Pangh your book yields 1.3 
Money to our executors ® 


Direct. III. 4. you proceed both in learning and it 
life. make a wiſe obſer vation what are the ideas, what 
the diſcourſes and the parts of nouledge that have 
been more or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others. In your 
younger years, while -we are furniſhing our miads 
with a treaſure of ideas, our experience is but mall, 
a:d our judgment weak; it is therefore impoſſible at 
that age to determine aright concerning the real ad- 
vantage and u/e ſaulneſs of miny things we learn. But 
when age and experience have mature your judge- 
ment, then you will gradually drop the more »/e/e/s part 
of your younger furniture, aud be more ſolicitous to 
re:ain that which is moſt neceſſary for your welfare 

in this life, or a better. Hereby you will come to 
— the fame complaint that almoſt every learned 
man has done after long experience in a ſtudy, aud in 
the affairs of human life and reli Zion: Alas! how 
many hours, and days, and months, have T loft in pur 
fuinr ſome parts of learning, and in reading /ome au- 
tors, which have turned to no other account, but to in- 
form me that they were not worth my labour and pu- 
/<it! Happy the min who has a wile tutor to conduct 
him ade A Il the ſciences in the firit years of his 

ſtudy ; 

* Note This advice of writing, tide: and reviewi:y your 
marks, refers chi-fly to thoſe oc-4afional notions you met: with ei- 
ther in reading or in converſation ; but when you are directiy and 
profeſſedly parſuiny any fubiet of knowledge in a goed ſyſtem in 
your younger Years, the atem itſelf is your common-place-boot, 


and nuſt be entir?! y revie wel. The ſame may be ſaid concerning 


any 7: eat'ſe which cloſely, fuccinA'y, and accurately handles any 
particulas then 2. 
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ſtudy; and who has a prudent friend always at hand 
to point out to him, from experience, how much of 
every ſcience is worth his purſuit! And happy the 
ſtudent that is ſo wiſe as to follow ſuch advice. 


Direct. IV. Learn to acquire a government over 
your ideas and your thoughts, that they- may come 
when the are called, and depart when the 'y are lidden. 
There are ſome thoughts that ariſe and mtrude upon 
us while we ſhun them; there are others that fly 
from us, when we would hold and fix them. 

If the ideas which you would willingly make the 
matter of your preſent meditation are reedy to fly 
fi om you, you miult be obſtinate in the purſuit of 
them by an habit of fixed meditation; you muſt 
keep your ſcul to the work, when it is ready to ſtart 
aſide every moment, unleſs you will abandon yourſelf 
to be a ſlave to every wild imagination. It is a com- 
mon, but it is an unhappy and a ſhameful thing, that 
every trifle that comes acroſs the ſenſes or fancy 
ſhould divert us, that a buzzing fly ſhould teaze our 
ſpirits ard ſcatter our beſt ideas: but we muſt learn 
to be deaf to and regarcleſs of other things, beſides 
that which we wake the preſent ſubje& ot our me- 
ditation: and in order to help a wandering and fickle 
humour, it is proper to have a beck or paper in our 
hands, which has ſome proper hints of the ſubject 
that we deſign to purſue, We muſt be refolute and 
le borious, and ſometimes conflict with ourſelves, if 
we would be wiſe and learned. 8 

Yet | would rot be too ſevere in this rue: it muſt 
be conſeſſcd there are tan, when the mind, or ra- 
ther the bre in, is ovcr-t:r:d or jaded with ſtudy and 
thinking ; or upon ſome other accounts animal nature 
may be languid or cloudy, and urfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit 
of meditation; at ſuch leaſons (provided that they re- 
turn not too often) it is better ſometimes to yield to 
the preſent indiſpoſition: for if nutuie entirely reſiſt, 
Lotung can be done to the purpeſe, at leaſt in that 

ſubje&t 
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fabjeQ or ſcience. Then you may think i proper to 
give yoarſelf up to ſome hours of Jet/ure and reerene 
tion, or %% idlenz/s: or if not, then turn your 
thoughts to fome other alluring ſubfect, and pore no. 
longer upon the , till fome brighter or more fa- 
vourable moments ariſe. A ſtudent ſhall do more in 
one hour, when all things coneur to invite him to any 


ſpecial ſtudy, than in four hours, at a dull and impro- 


per ſeaſon. | a 

I] would alſo give the fame advice, if fome van, or 
wort hleſs, or fooliſh idea, will croud itſehf. into your 
thoughts; and if yon find that all your labour and 
wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf. from it, then divert 
the importunity of that which offends you by turning 


Four thoughts to ſome entertaining ſubject, that may 
amuſe you a little, and draw you off from the trouble- 


fome and impoſing gueſt ; and many a time alſo in 
ſach a caſe, when the impertinent and intruding ideas 
would divert from preſent duty, devotron and prayer 


have been very ſucceſsful to overcome ſueh obſtinate 


troubles of the peace and profit of the ſoul. 


If the natural genius and temper be too volatile, 


feeble, and wandering, ſuch perſons ought in a more eſ- 
pecial manner to apply themfelves to mathematical 
learning, and to begin their ſtudies with arithmetic and 
geometry; wherein new. truths continually arifing to 
the mind, out of the plaineſt and eaſieſt principles, 


will allure the thoughts with incredible pleafure in 


the purſuit : this will give the ſtudent fuch a delight- 
ful taſte of reaſoning, as will fix his attention to the 


fingle ſubject which he purſues, and by degrees will. 
cure the habitual levity of his ſpirit : but let him not 
indulge and purſue theſe ſo far, as to neglect the. 


prime ſtudies of his deſigned profeſſion. . 
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CHART. 
Special Rules to direct our Conceptions of Things. 


A Great part of what has been already written is 
X deſigned to lay a foundation for thoſe rules 
which may guide and regulate our conceptions of. 
things; this is our main buſineſs and defign in the 
iet part of Logick. Now if we can but direct our. 
thoughts to a juſt and happy manner in forming our 
ideas of things, the other operations of the mind will 
not ſo eafily be perverted ; becauſe moſt of our errors 
in judgment, and the weakneſs, fallacy and miliakes of 
our argumentation, proceed from the darkneſs, confu- 
fon, defect, or ſome other irregularity in our concep» 
dions. | EL 5 


The rules to aſſiſt and direct our conceptions are 
theſe: 


1. Conceive of things clearly and diflindily in the ir 


0101 natures, | 
2. Conceive of things completely in all their parts. 


\ 
3. Conceive of things comprehenſively in all their 
properties and relations, 


4. Conceive of things exten/ively in all their 4inds. 


5- Conceive of things orderly, or in a prop: r method, 


SECT. 
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SECT. I. 
Of gaining clear and diſtin IpEAs. 


HE firſt rule is this, Se after a clear and diinct 

conception of things as they are in their own na- 

ture, au do not content yourſelves with obſcure and 
confuſed ideas, where clearer are to be attained. 

There are ſome things indeed whereof diſtinct ideas 
are ſcarce attainable, they, ſeem to ſurpaſs the capacity 
of the underſtanding in our preſent ſtate ; ſuch are the 
notions of eternal, immenſe, infinite, whether this nji- 
nity be applied to number, as an infinite multitude ; to 
guant-ty, as infinite length, or breadth ; to powers and 
pe, fections, as ſtrength, wiſdom, or goodneſs, infinite, 
Sc, Though mathematicians in their way demon- 
ſtrate ſeveral things in the doctrine of infinite, yet 
there are ſtill fome inſolvable difficulties that attend 
the ideas of infinity, when it is applied to mind or bo- 
dy; and while it is in reality but an idea ever grow- 
ing, we cannot have ſo clear and diſtin a conception 
of it as to ſecure us from miſtakes in ſome of our rea- 
ſonings about it. | 2 

There are many other things that belong to the ma- 
terial world, wherein the ſharpeſt philoſophers have 
never yet arrived at clear and diſtin& ideas; ſuch as 
the particular ſhape, fituation, contexture, and motion 
of the /mall parncles cf minerals, metals, plants, &c. 
whereby their very natures and eflences are diſt in- 
guiſhed from each other. Nor have we either ſerſes 
or inſtruments ſufficiently nice and accurate to fiad 
them out. There are other things in the world of ſpt- 
rits wherein our ideas are very dark and confuſed, ſuch 
as their union with animal nature, the way of ther act- 
ing on material bein;s, and their converſe with each o- 
ther. And though it is a laudable ambition to ſearch 
what may be known of theſe matters, yet it is a vaſt 
" | hindrance 
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hindrance to the enrichment of our underſtandings if 
we ſpend too much of our time and pains among infi- 
nites and unſearcbables, and thoſe things for the inveſti- 
ration whereof we are not furniſhed with proper fa- 
culties in the preſent ſtate. It is therefore of great 
ſervice to the true improvement of the mind to di- 
ftinguiſh well between 4nowables and unktnowables. 

As far as things are &#nowable by us, it is of excel- 
lent uſe to accuſtom ourſelves to clear and diſl inct ideas, 
Now among many other occaſions of the darkneſs and 
miſtakes of our minds, there are thefe two things 
which moit remarkably bring confu/ton into our ideas. 

1. That from our infancy we have had the ideas of 
things ſo far connected with the ideas of words, that 
we often miſtake words for things, we mingle and con- 
found one with the other. 

2. From our youngeſt years we have been ever 
ready to conſider things not ſo much in their own na- 
tures, as in their various reſpefs to ourſelves, and 
chiefly to our /en/es ; and we have alſo joined and 
mingled the ideas of ſome things, with many otber ide as, 
to which they were not akin in their own natures. 


In order therefore to a clear and diſtinct knowledge 


of things, we mult unclothe them of all theſe relations 


and mixtures, that we may contemplate them naked, 


and in their own natures, and diſtinguiſh the ſubje& 
that we have in view from all other ſubjects whatſo- 
ever: now to perſorm this well, we mult here conſider 
the definitin of words, and the defin:tion of things. 


s EGT. ko 
Of the Definition of Words or Names, 


1 F we could conceive of things as angels and unbe- 
died ſpirits do, without involving them in thoſe 
clouds which words and language throw upon them, 
we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of ſuch miſtakes as are 

D 3 pPerpetually 
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perpetually committed by us in the preſent ſtate; and 
indeed it would be of unknown advantage to us to ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to form ideas of things without words, 
that we might know them in their own proper natures. 
Bur ſince we mnſt uſe wor das, both to learn and to 
communicate moſt of our notions, we ſhould do it 
with juſt rules of caution. I have already declared in 
part, how often and by what means our words become 
the occaſion of errors in our conceptions of things. 
To remedy ſuch inconveniences, we muſt get an exact 
definition of the words we make uſe of, that is, we 
muſt determine preciſely the ſenſe of our words, 
which is called the definition of the name. 

Now a definition of the name being only a declara- 
tion in what ſenſe the word is uſed, or what idea or 
object we mean by it, this may be exprefled by any one 
or more of the properties, effects or ctreumſtances of 
that object which do ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from o- 
ther objects: as if I were to tell what I mean by the 
word air, I may ſay, it is lat thin matter which we 
breathe in and breathe out continually or it is that 
fluid body in which the birds fly a little above the carth ; 
or it is that inviltble matter — c> ills nll places near 
the earth, or which immediately encompaſſes the globe 
of earth and water. So if F would tell what I mean 
by ligt, I would ſay it is hat medium whereby we ſee 
the colours and ſhapes of things ; or it is that which 
&1//inguiſhes the day from the might. If I were aſked 
what I mean by rel gion, I would anfwer, it is a collec- 
tion of all our duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict and 
limited ſenſe ; but if taken in a large ſenſe, it is a col- 

on of all our duties both to God and man. Theſe 
are called the definitions of the name. 

Note, In defining the name there is no neceſlity that 
we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate eſſence or 
nature of the thing; for any manner of deſcriptron that 
will but fultictently acquaint another perfon what we 
mean by ſuch word, is a ſufficient definition for the 
name. And d this account, a ſynonymous word, or 4 

mere 
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mere negation of the contrary a tranſlation of the word 
into another tongue, or a grammatical explication of it, 
is ſometimes ſufficient for this purpoſe ; as if one 
would know what I mean by a /phere, I tell him it is 
a globe; if he aſk what is a triangle, it is that which 
has three angles; or an oval is that which has the ſhape 
of an egg. Dark is that which has no light ; a/thma 
is a difficulty of breathing ; a diaphoretick medicine, 


or a ſudor1fick, is ſomething that will provote ſweating ; | 


and an inſolvent, is a man that cannot pay his debts. 

| Since it is the deſign of Logicł, not only to aſſiſt us 
| in learning but in teaching allo, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould be furniſhed with ſome particular directions re- 
lating to the definition of names, both in teaching and 
learning. g 


SECT. III. 


Directions concerning the Definition of Names. 


Direct. I. HAV a care of making uſe of mere words, 

inſtead of ideas, that is, ſuch words as 
have no meaning, no definition belonging to them : 
do not always imagine that there are ideas whereſoever 
there are names: for though mankind hath ſo many 
millions of ideas, more than they have names, yet ſo 
fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome 
words in mere waſte, and have 79 ideas for them; or 
at leaſt, our ideas are ſo exceedingly ſhattered and con- 
fuſed, braken and blended, various and-unſettled, that 
they can fignify nothing toward the improvement 
of the underſtanding. You will find a great deal of 


reaſon for this remark, if you read the Popiſb School 


men, or the Myſ/tich Dives. x 
Never reſt ſatisfied therefore with mere words which 
have no ideas belonging to them, or at leaſt no ſetiled and 
| D 4 deter- 
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determinate ideas. Deal not in ſuch empty ware, whe- 
ther you are a learner or a teacher; for hereby ſome 2 
perſons have made themſelves rich in words, and ; 
learned in their own eſteem ; whereas in reality, their *. 
underſtandings have been poor, and they have nothing. wl 
Let me give, for inſtance, ſome of thoſe writers or fel 
talkers who deal much in the words nature, fate, luck, | he 
chance, perfection, power, life, fortune, inſtinct, &c. * Hee 
and that even in the moſt calm and inſtructive parts of he 
their diſcourſe; though neither they themſelves nor | 
their hearers have any ſettled meaning under thoſe | Ha 
words; and thus they build up their reaſonings, and th: 
infer what they pleaſe, with an ambition of the name | De 
of learning, or of ſublime elevations in religion; ere 
whereas in truth, they do but amuſe themſelves and | . 
their admirers with ſwelling words of vanity, under- thi 
ſtanding neither what they fay, nor whereof they af Jy: 
firm. But this ſort of talk was reproved of old by the wh 
two chief apoſtles, ot Peter and St Paul, 1 Tim. 1. 3. die 


and 2 Pet. ii. 18. 
When pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow ap] 


| fond of this ſort of learniag, they dazzle and confound © ou 
4 their weaker hearers, but fall under the negle& of the 
| wiſe, The Epicurtans are guilty of this fault, when 9 
| they aſcribe the formation of the world to chance : the fur 
; Ar:ſtoteltans, when they ſay nature abbors a vacuum: tho 
i the Stores, when they talk of Fate, which is ſuperior to IVE 
„ the gods: and the game/ters, when they curſe their 2//- rift 
| luck, or hope for the favours of fortune. Whereas, if wh 
5 they would tell us, that by the word nature they mean _ 
| the properties of any being, or the order of things eſta- ito 
1 N  bliſhed at the creation; that by the word fate, they in- * 
# end the decrezs of God, cr the neceſſury connection and bea 
ö 7Huence of ſecond cauſes and effets ; if by the word luck wh 
F or chance they ſignify the abſolute negation of any deter- and 
5 minute cauſe, or only their 1 ignorance of any ſuch cauſe, han 
j ö ve ſhould know how to converſe with them, and to aſ- & 
* ſent to, or diſſent from their opinions. But while they attr; 
„ flatter in the dark, and make a noiſe with words which who 


bare 
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have no fixe l ideas, they talk to the wind, and never 
can profit. 

J would make this matter a little plainer ſtill b 
inſtances borrowed from the pertpatetich philoſophy, 
which was once taught in all the ſchools. Ihe pro- 
feſlor fancies he has aſſigned the true reaſon, why all 
heavy bodies tend downward, why amber will draw 
feathers or firaws, and the load-/'one draw iron, when 
he tells you, that this is done by certain gravitating 
and attractive quali ies, which preceed from the ſub- 
ſtantiol forms of thoſe various bodies. He imagines 
that he has explained why the /2ad/one's * North pole 
ſhall repel the north end of a magnetick needle and at- 
tract the ſouth, when he affirms that this is done by its 
ſympathy with one end of it, and its antipathy againſt 
the other end. Whereas in truth, all theſe names of 
Sympathy, antipathy, ſubſtantial forms and gualitter, 
when they are put for the cauſes of theſe eſtes in bo- 
dies, are but hard words, which only expreſs a learned 
and pompous ignorance of the true caule of natural 
appearances ; and in this ſenſe they are mere words 
without ideas. | | 8 

This will evidently appear, if one aſk me, Why a 
concave mirror or convex glaſs will burn wood in the 
ſun-beams, or why a wedge will cleave it? And I 
ſhould tell him, it is by an z, ius quality in the mir- 
ror or glaſs, and by a cleaviag power in the wedge, a- 


riſing from acertain urknown /ub/tantial form in them, 


whence they derive theſe qualities; or if he ſhould aſk 
me, Why a cloch /trites, and points to the hour ? and I 
ihould ſay, it is is by an iadicating form and ſonorifick 
quality; whereas J ought to tel! him how the fun- 
beams are collected and united by. a burning-glafs ; 
whence the mechanical force of a wedge is derived; 
and what are the wheels and ſprings, the pointer, and 
hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice of the 


* Nete, Some writers call that the South. ole of a loadſtone which 
attracts the South end of the needle; but I chcoſe to flow thuſe 
who call it te Nerth-pole. 


5 time, 
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time, both to the eye and the ear. But theſe uſtorious 


and cleaving pewers, ſonorous and indicating forms and 
gualities, do either teach the inquirer nothing at all 
but what he knew before, or they are mere words 
without ideas, c | 

And there is many a man in the vulgar and in the 
learned world, who imagines himſelf deeply {killed in 
the controver/ies of divinity, whereas he has only fur- 
niſhed himſelf with a parcel of /chola/tzck or myſ*ich 
words, under ſome of which the authors themſelves 
had no juſt ideas; and the learner when he hears, or 
pronounces them, hath ſcarce any ideas at all. Such 
fort of words ſome-times have become matters of im- 
mortal contention, as thongh the goſpel could not 
ſtand without them; and yet the zealot perhaps knows 
little more of them than he does of Shibbaleth, or Hig- 
gaion, Selah, Judges x1. 6. Pal, ix. 16. 

Yet here I would lay down*this caution, that there 
are ſeveral objects of which we have not a clear and 
diſtinct idea, much leſs an adequate or comprehenſive 
one, and yet we cannot call the names of theſe things, 
words without ideas; ſuch are the infinity and eternity 
of God himſelf, the anion of our own ſoul and body, the 
union of the divine and human natures in Jeſus Chriſt, 
the operation of the Holy Spirit on the mind of man, 
Oc. Theſe ought not to be called words without ideas, 


It may be ohjected here, © And what does the modern philoſo- 
pher, with all his detail of mathematical numbers, and diagrams, do 
* more than this toward the ſolution of theſe difficulties? Docs he 
not deſcribe gravity by a certain antoum force, whereby bodies tend 
* downward to the centre? Hath he found the certain and mechani- 
cal reaſons of attraction, nagnetiſi, &c. 1 anſwer, That the mo- 
derns have found a thouſand things by applying mathematicks to na- 
tural philoſophy, which the ancients were ignorant of; and when they 
uſe any names of this kind, viz. gravitation, attraction, &c. they uie 
them only to fignify, that there are (ſuch effects and ſuch cauſes, with 
a frequent confeſſion of their ignorance cf the true ſprings of them: 
they do not pretend to make the/e words ſtand for the real 1 of 
things, as though they thereby aſſigned the true philoſophical ſolution 
of theſe difticuilies; for in this ſeute they will ſtill be avords without 
Hens, whether in the mouth of an vid philoſopher or à nee one. 


for 
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there is ſufficient evidence for the reality and certain- 
ty of the exiſtence of their objects; though there is 
ſome conſuſion in our cleareſt conceptions of them; 
and our ideas of them, though imperfect, are yet ſuf- 
ficient to converſe about them, ſo far as we have need, 


and to determine ſo much as is neceſſary for our own 
faith and practice, 


Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the natures or efſonces 
of things always differ from one another, as much as 
their names do. There are various purpoſes in human 
life, for which we do put very different names on the 
ſame thing, or on things whoſe natures are near a-kin; 
and thereby oftentimes, by making a new nominal ſpe- 
cies, we are ready to deceive ourſelves with the idea 
of another real ſpecies of beings : and thoſe, whoſe un- 
derſtandings are led away by the mere ſound of words, 
fancy the nature of thoſe things to be very different 
whoſe names are ſo, and judge of them accordingly. 

I may borrow a remarkable inſtance for my pur- 
poſe almoſt out of every garden, which contains a va- 
riety of plants in it. Moſt or all plants agree in this, 
that they have a-root, a ſtall, leaves, buds, blofſoms and 
feeds: but the gardener ranges them under very dif- 
ferent names, as though they were really different 
kinds of beings, merely becauſe of the different uſe 
and ſervice to which they are applied by men: as for 
inſtancg, thoſe plants whoſe roots are eaten, ſhall ap- 
propriate the name of roots to theniſclves ; ſuch are 
carrots, turnips, radiſbes, Sc. If the raves are of 
chief uſe to us, then we call them herbs; as ſage, mint, 
thyme : if the leaves are eaten raw they are termed 
fallad ; as lettuce, purſlain : if boiled, they beconie 
pot-berbs; as ſpinage, coleworts ; and ſome of thoſe 
ſame plants, which are pot-Herbs in one family, are /al- 
{ad in ar other. If tie buds are made our food, they are 
called beads, or tops; fo cabbage heads, heads of aſþa- 
ragus and artichotee. If the hom be of moſt im- 
portance, we call it a flower; ſuch are dares, tulips, 

K and 
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and carnattons, which are the mere blofſoms of thoſe 
plants. If the B/ or ſeeds are eaten, they are called 
the fraits of the ground, as peas, beans, . 
Oe. If any part of the plant be of known and com- 
mon uſe to us in medicine, we call it a phyfical herb, as 
carduus, ſcurvy-graſs ; but if we count no part uſeful, 
we call it a weed, and throw it out of the garden; and 
yet perhaps our next neighbour knows ſome valuable 
property and uſe of it; he plants it in bis garden, and 
gives it the title of an herb or a flower. You ſee here 
how ſmall is the real diſtinction of theſe ſeveral plante, 
conſidered in their general nature as the I er vege- 
fables : yet what very different ideas we vulgarly form 
concerning them, and make different ſpecies of them, 

chiefly becauſe of the different names given them. 
Now when things are ſet in this clear light, it ap- 
ars how ridiculous it would be for two perſons to 
contend, whether dandelion be an herb or a weed; whe. 
ther it be a pot-herb or a ſallad; when by the cuſtom 
or fancy of different familiarities, this one plant obtains 
all theſe names according to the ſeveral uſes of it, and 

the value that is put upon it. ; 
Note here, that I find no manner of fault with the 
variety of names which are given to ſeveral plants, 
according to the various uſes we make of them. But 
J would not have our judgments impoſed upon here. 
by, to think that theſe mere nominal ſpecies, viz. herbs, 
fallad, and weeds, become three really different ſpecies 
of beings, on this account, that they have different 

names and uſes. But I proceed to other inſtances. 

It has been the cuſtom of mankind, when they have 
been angry with any thing, to add a new ill name to it, 
that they may convey thereby a hateful idea of it, 
though the nature of the thing ſtill abides the ſame, 
So the papr/ts call the proteſtants, bereticks : a profane 
perſon calls a man of piety, a preciſian: and in the times 
of the civil war in the laſt century, the royaliſta called 
the parliamentarians, fanaticks, roundheads, and ſecha- 
ries, And they in requital called the ropalifts, malig- 
| ; aants ; 
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nantes: but the partizans on each /ide were really net. 
ther better nor worſe for theſe names. | 
It has alſo been a frequent practice, on the other 
hand, to put new favourable names upon ill ideas, on 
purpoſe to take off the odium of them. But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe flattering names and titles, a man of 
rofuſe generoſity is but a /pendthrift ; a natural ſon 
is a baflard {till ; a gallant is an adulterer; and a lady 
of pleaſure is a whore, | 


Direct. III. Take heed of believing the nature and 
eſſence of two or more things to be certainly the ſame, 
becauſe tbey may have the ſame op grows them. This 
has been an unhappy and fatal occaſion of a thouſand 
miſtakes in the natural, in the civil, and in the religi- 
ous affairs of life, both amongſt the vulgar and the 
learned. I ſhall give two or three inſtances, chiefly in 
the matters of natural philoſophy, having hinted ſeveral 
dangers of this kind relating to theology, in the fore- 
going diſcourſe concerning equivocal words, 

Our elder philoſophers have generally made uſe of 
the ward SOUL to fignify that principle whereby a 
plant grows, and they called it the vegetative ſoul: the 
principle of the animal motion of a brute has been 
likewiſe called a ſoul, and we have been taught to 
name it the /enfative ſoul: they have alſo given the 
name ſoul to that ſuperior principle in man, whereb 
he thinks, judges, reaſons, Oc. and though they di- 
ſtinguiſhed this by the honourable title of the rational 
ſoul, yet in common diſcourſe aud writing we leave 
out the words vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and 
make the word foul ſerve for all theſe principles: 
thence we are led early into this imagination, that 
there is a fort of ſpiritual being in plants and in brutes, 


like that in men. Whereas if we did but abſtract and 


ſeparate theſe things from words, and compare the cauſe 
of growth in a plant, with the cauſe of rea/oning in 
man (without the word /oul!) we ſhould never think 
that theſe two principles mY at all like one another ; 
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nor ſhould we perhaps ſo eaſily and peremptorily con- 
clude, that brutes need an intelligent mind to perform 
their animal actions. 

Another inſtance may be the word LIFE, which be- 
ing attributed to p/ante, to brutes, and to men, and in 
each of them aſcrived to the o, has very eafily be- 
trayed us from our infancy into this miſtake, Phat the 
Spirit or mind, or thinking principle, in man, is the /pring 
F vegetative and animal life to his Body: whereas it is 
evident, that. if the ſpirit or thinking principle of man 
gave 4 ife to his animal nature, the way to fave men 
from dying would not be to uſe medicines, but to per- 
ſuade the ſpirit to abide in the body. 

I might derive a third inſtance from the word Hear, 
which is uſed to fignify the /en/ation we have when we 
are near the fire, as well as the cauſe of that ſenſation, 
which is in the fire itſelf; and thence we conclude 
from our infancy, that there it a fart of heat in the fire 
reſembling our own ſenſation, or the heat which we feel : 
whereas in the fire there is nothing but little particles 
of matter, of ſuch particular ſhapes, ſizes, ſituations 
and motions, as are fitted to impreſs ſuch motion on 
our fleſh or nerves as excite the ſenſe of heat, Now 
if this cauſe of our ſenſation in the fire had been al- 
ways called by a diſtinct name, perhaps we had not 
been fo rooted in this miſtake, that Fh fire is bot with 
the ſame ſort of heat that we feel, This will appear 
with more evidence, when we confider that we are ſe- 
cure from the ſame miſtake where there have been 
two different names allotted to our ſenſation, and to 
the canſe of it; as, we do not ſay, pain is in the fire 
that burns us, or in the Aniſe that cuts and wounds us; 
for we call it burning in the fire, cutting in the knife, 
a 1d pain only when it is in ourſelues. | 

Numerous inſtances of this Kind might be derived 
from the words /weet, ſour, loud, ſhrill, and almoſt all 
the ſenſible qualities, whoſe real natures we miſtake 
from our very infancy, and we are ready to ſuppoſe 
them to be the ſame in us, and 1 in the bodies that cauſe 

them; 
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them; partly, becauſe the words which ſignify our 
own ſenſations are applied alſo to figaify thoſe un- 
known ſhapes and motions of the little corpuſcles, 
which excite and cauſe thoſe ſenſations. 


Direct. IV. In conver ſotion or reading be diligent to 
find out the true ſenſe, or diiinT idea, which the ſpeaker 
or writer affixcs 10 his words, and efpecially to th 
words which are the chief ſubſect of his diſcourſe, As 
far as poſſible take he:d, leſt you put more or fewer 
ideas into one word, than the perſon did when he wrote 
or ſpoke; and endeavour that your ideas of every 
word may be the ſame az his were: then you will 
judge better of what he ſpeaks or writes. 

It is for want cf this that men quarrel in the dark; 
and that there are ſo many contentions in the ſeveral 
ſciences, and eſpecially in divinity. Multitudes of 
them. ariſe from a miſtake of the true ſenſe or com- 
plete meaning in which words are uſed by the writer 
or ſpeaker ; and hereby ſometimes they ſeem to agree, 
when they really differ in their ſentiments: and ſome- 
times they ſeem to differ when ibeꝝ really agree. Let 
me give an inſtance of both. 

— When one man by the word church ſhall underſtand 
all that believe in Chriſt; and another by the word 


church means only the church of Rome; they may 


both aſſent to this propoſition, ere is no ſalvation out 
of the church, aud yet their inward ſentiments may 
be widely different, 5 . 
Again, if one writer {hall affirm that v:rzve added to 
faith is ſuftcrent to mate a chriſtian, and another ſtall 
as zealouſly deny this propoſition, they ſeem to differ 
wid-ly in words, and yet perhaps they may both really 
agree in ſentiment : if by the word vrr?ve, the affirm- 
er intends our whole duty to God and man; and the 
denier by the words virtue means only courage; or 
at molt our duty towards our neigbbour, without in- 
cluding in the idea of it the duty which we owe to God. 
1 3 Mauy 
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Many ſuch ſort of contentions as theſe are, if traced 
to their original, willfbeffound to be mere /ogomachres, 
or ſtrifes and quarrels about names and words, and 
vain janglings, as the apoſtle calls them in his firſt ler- 
ter of advice to Toy. | 

In order therefore to attain clear and diſlinct ideas of 
what we read and hear, we muſt ſearch the /en/e of 
words ; we muſt conſider what is their original and 
derivation in our own or foreign lanzuages; what is 
their common ſenſe amongſt mankind, or in other au- 
thors, eſpecially ſuch as wrote in the ſame country, 
in the ſame age, about the ſame time, and upon the 
Tame ſubje ds: we muſt conſider in what ſenſe the ſame 
author uſes any particular word or phraſe, and that 
when he is diſcourfing on the ſame matter, and eſpe- 
cially about the fame parts or paragraphs of his wrt- 
ting: we mult conſider whether the word be uſed in a. 
ſtrict and limited, or in a large and general ſenſe ; 
whether in a literal, in a figurative, or in a propbetic 
ſenſe ; whether it has any ſecondary idea annexed to 
it befides the primary or chief ſenſe. We muſt in- 
quire farther, what is the ſcope and deſign of the 
writer; and what is the connection of that ſentence 
with thoſe that go before it, and thoſe which follow 
it. By theſe and other methods, we are to ſearch out 
the definition of names, that is, the true ſenſe and 
meaning in which any author or ſpeaker uſes an 
word, which may be the chief ſubje& of diſcourſe, or 
may carry any c-nfiderable importance in it. 


Direct. V. When we communicate our notions to others, 
merely with a deſigu to inform and improve their knowledge, 
let us in the beginning of our diſcourſe take care to adjuſt 
the definition of names whereſoever there is need Mit; that 
is, to determine plainly what we mean by the chief words 
which arethe ſubjeF of our diſcourſe ; and be ſure always 
tokeep the ſame ideas, ubenſoe ver we uſe the ſame words, 
unleſs we give due notice of the change, This will have 
à very large and happy influence, in ſecuring not _ 
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others but ourſelves too from confuſion and miſtake ; 
for even writers and ſpeakers themſelves, for want of 
due watchfulnefs, are ready to affix different ideas to 
their own words, in different parts of their diſcourſes, 
and hereby bring perplexity into their own reaſonings, 
and confound their hearers. 

It is by au obſervation of this rule that mathemat:- 
cians have fo happily ſecured themſelves, and the ci 
ences which they have profeſſed, from wrangling and 
controverſy; becauſe whenſoever in the progreſs of 
their treatiſes they have occaſion to uſe a new and un- 
known word, they always define it, and tell in what 
ſenſe they {hall take it; and in many of their writings 
| you find a heap of definitions at the very beg:nning. 

Now i if the writers of natural philoſophy and morality 
had uſed the ſame accuracy and care, they had effec- 
tually ſecluded a multitude of noiſy and fruitleſs de- 
8 out of their ſeveral provinces; nor had that ſa- 
cred theme of divinity been perplexed with ſo many 
intricate diſputes, nor the church of C it been tora 
to pieces by ſo many ſects and factions, if the words 
grace, faith, righteouſneſs, repentance, juſtification, 
wor/bip, church, biſhop, preſbyter, c. had been well 
- defined, and their ſigniſications adjuſted, as near as poſ- 
fible, by the uſe of thoſe words in the New Teſtament ; 
or at leaſt, if every writer had told us at ſirſt in what 
ſenſe he would uſc thoſe words. 


Direct. VI. In your own fudes, as well as in the 
communication of your though to others merely jor 
their information, avoid ambiguous and equivocal terms 
as much as poffible. Do not uſe ſuch words as have 
two or three definitions of the name belonging to them, 
that is, ſuch words as have two or three ſenſes, where 
there is any danger of miſtake. Where your chief 
buſineſs is ts inform the judgment, and to explain a 
matter, rather than to perſaade or affect, be not fond 
of exprelling yourſelves in figurative languaze, whea 
there are &1y proper words that ſignify the ſame idea 
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in their /iteral ſenſe. It is the ambiguity of names, as 
we have often ſaid, that brings almoſt infinite confu- 
hon into our conceptions of things. 

But where there is a neceſſity of uſing an ambiguors 


iv d, there let double care be uſed in defining that word 


and declaring in what ſenſe you take it. And be ſure 
to ſuffer no amb guovs word ever to come into your 


definitions. 


Direct. VII. In communicating your notions, uſe e- 
der/ word as near us poffible in the ſame ſenſe in which 
marxkind commonly uſe it; or which writers that have 
gone before you have uſually affixed to it, upon condi- 
tion that it is free from ambiguity. Though names 
are in their original merely arbitrary, yet we ſhould © 


elways wat! to the eſtabliſhed meaning of them, unleſs 
great nece 0 
word has been uſed to ſignify an idea, that old idea 


ity requires. the alteration; for when any 


will recur in the mind when the word is heard or read 
rather than any new idea which we may faſten to it. 
And this is one reaſon why the received definition of 
names ſhould be changed as little as poſſible. | 


But I add farther, that though a word entirely new, 


introduced into a language, may be affixed to what 


idea you pleafe, yet an old word ought never to be 


fixed to an unaccuſtomed idea, without juſt and evi- 
dent neceſſity, or without preſent or previous notice, 
leſt we introduce thereby a licence for all manner of 
pernicious equivocaticrns and falehoods ; as for inſtance, 


when an idle boy who has not feen his book all the 


morning, ſhall tell his maſter that Be has larned bis 
Jon, he can never excuſe himſelf by ſaying, that by 
the word /:f/on he meant his breatfaft, and by the 


word e he meant eating; ſurely this would be con- 


ſtrued a downright lie, and his fancied wit would 

hardly procure his pardon, | 

In uſing an ambiguous word, which has been uſed 

in different ſenſes, we may chooſe what we think the 
n | molt 
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moſt proper ſenſe, as I have done, p. 81. in naming 
the poles of the Ioad/tone, north or ſouth. 
And when a word has been uſed in two or three ſen- 
'fes, and has made a great inroad for error upon that 
account, it is of good ſervice to drop one or two of 
thoſe ſenſes, and leave it only one remaining, and fix 
the other ſenſes or ideas to other words. So the mo- 
dern philoſophers, when they treat of the human foul, 
they call it the mind, or mens humana, and leave the 
word anima, or ſoul, to ſignify the prine ple of life ani 


motion in mere auimal beings. 


So the poet Juvenal has long ago given us a hint of 
this accuracy and diſtinction, when he ſays of b utes. 
and nen, 5 


| Induljt nmndi communis Conditor illis 
Tantam animis ; nobis Animum guogue. 

| Sat. ix. v. 134. 
Exception. There is one caſe, wherein ſome of theſe. 
Taft rules concerning the d-finition of words, may be in 
ſome meaſure diſpenſed with; and that is, when 
ſtrong and rooted prejudice hath eſtabliſhed ſome ſa- 
vourite word'or phraſe, and long uted.1t to xpreſs 
ſom2 miſtaken notion, or to umte ſome inconfiſtent 
+leas; for then it is ſometimes much eaſier to lead the 
world into truth by indulgiag their fondacſs for a 


| phraſe, and by aſſigning and applying new ideas and 0 
notions to their favourite word; and this is much ſa- 1 
fer alſo than to awaken all their paſſions by rejeting j 
both their old words, and phraſes, and notions, and in- ; 


troducing all new at once; therefore we contiuue to a 
ſay, here is heat in the fire, there is coldnefs in ice, ro- 4 
ther than invent new words to expreſs the powers b 
which are in fire or ice, to excite the ſenſations of heat | 
or celd in us. For the ſame reaſon ſome words and 1 
phraſes which are leſs proper, miy be continued in | 
theology, while people are led into cleazer ideas with 
1 5 much 
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much more eaſe and ſucceſs, than if an attempt were 
made to change all their beloved forms of ſpeech. 

In other caſes, theſe logical directions ſhould gene- 
rally be obſerved, and different names affixed to dif- 
ferent ideas. 

Here I cannot but take occaſion to remark, that it 
is a conſiderable advantage to ay language to have a 
variety of new words introduced into it, that when in 
courſe of time new objects and new ideas, ariſe, there 
may be new words and names aſſigned to them: and 
alſo where one ſingle name has ſuſtained two or three 
ideas in time paſt, theſe new words may remove the 
ambiguity by being affixed to ſome of thoſe 1deas, 
This practice would, by degrees, take away part of 
the uncertainty of language. And for this reaſon I 
cannot but congratulate our Eugliſb tongue, that it has 
been abundantly enriched with the tranflation of 
words from all our neighbour nations, as well as from 
ancient languages, ard theſe words have been as it 
were enfranchiſed amongſt us; for French, Latin, 
Greet, and German names wall ſignify Engi/h 1deas, 
as well as words that are anciently and entirely Englþ, 

It may not be amiſs to mention in this place, that ag 
the determination of the particular ſenſe in which any 
word is uſed, is called the definition of the name, ſo the 
enumeration of the various ſenſes of an equiveoc: 1 
word, is ſometimes called the diviſon or diſbindtion of 
the name; and for this purpoſe good diftionaries are 
of excellent ui. ton | 

This di/tvif:on of the name or word is greatly ne- 
ceffary in argumentation or diſpute ; when a fallaci- 
cus argument is uſed, he that anſwers it diſtinguiſhes 


the {everal lenſes of ſome word or phraſe in ut, and 


ſhews n what ſenſe it is trie, and in what ſenſe it is 
evidently falle, | N | 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the Definition of Things. 


S there is much confufion introduced into our 


ideas, by. the means of thofe words to which 

they are affixed, ſo the ingling our ideas with each o- 
ther without caution, is a farther occaſion whereby 
they become confuſed. A court lady, born ard hred 
up amongſt pomp and equipage, and the vain notions of 
birth and quality, conſtantly joins and mixes all” theſe 
with the idea of herſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to be 
efſential to her natw e, and as it were neceſſary to her 
being : thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial ſer- 
vants, and the loweſt rank of mankuid, as another Spe 
cies of beings, quite diſtin from herſelf, A þlow-boy, 
that has never travelled beyond his own village, and 
has ſeen nothing but hatched houſes, and his pariſh 
church, is naturally led to imagine that tha belongs 
to the very nature of a hoxſe, and that that muſt be a 
church which is built of fone, and eſpecially if it has a 
500 upon it. A child, whoſe uncle has been exceſſive 
ond, and his ſchoolmaſſen very ſevere, eaſily believes 
that, fondae/s always belongs to wncles, and that ſeve- 


rity is eſſential to ma/ters or inſlructors. He has ſeen 


alſo ſoldiers with: red coats, or miniflers with long black 
gowns, and therefore he perſuades himſelf that theſe 


garbs are eſſential to the characters, and that he is not 
a miniſter who bas not a long black gown, nor can he 


be a /oldier who is not drefled in red. It would be 
well if all fach miſtakes ended with childhood. | 

It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex ideas 
become confuſed, not only by unib ing os blending toge. 


ther more fimple or fingle ideas than really belong to 


them, as in the 1uttances juſt mentioned; but obſcy- 
rity and confufion ſometimes come upon our ideas 
| D 6 | alſo 
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alſo, for want of uniting a ſufficient number of ſingle 
zdeas to make the complex one: ſo if I conceive of a 
leopard only as a ſpotted beaft, this does not diſtinguiſh 


it from a tyger or a /ynx, nor from many dogs or hor- 


%, which are ſpotted too; and therefore a leopard 


muſt have ſome mort ideas alded to complete and 
diſtinguiſh it. | | 

I grant that it is a large and free acquaintance with 
the world, a watchful obſervation and diligent ſearch 
mto the nature of things, that muſt fully corre& this 
Kind of errors; the rules of Logich are not fufficient to 
do it; but yet the rules of Logic may inſtruct us by 
what means to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, 
and how to ſearch and mark out, as far as may be the 
oontents and limits of the nature of diſtinct beings, and 
thus may give us great aſliſtance towards the remedy 


of theſe miſtakes. 


As the definition of names frees us from that confu- 
fon which 499: ds introduce, ſo the definition of things 
will in ſame meaſure guard us againſt that confuſion 
which ingled ideas have introduced: for as a deſni- 
tion of the nam? explains what any word means, ſo a 
& fenit'on' ef the thing explains what is the nature of 
that thing. | 8 | 


Pat forth theſe three acts of the min. * 


Firſt, Compare the thing to be defined. with other 
things that are moſt like to itfelf, and ſee wherein its 
eſſence or nature agrees with them; and this is called. 
the general nature or genus in a definition : fo if you. 
would define what wine is, firſt compare it with other 
things like itſelf, as cyder, perry, Wc. and you will 
And it agrees effentially with them in this, that it is a 
ort of Juice. | 3 $3466 wht k ws 4 1 

Sc condly, Conſider the moſt remarkable and prima- 
ry attribute, property, or idea herein this thing dif. 
fers from thoſe other things that are moſt like it; and 
that is its efential or ſpecifick digt rence; fo wine dif- 
ters from cyder and perry, and ail other zurces, in thee 
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it is prefſed from a grape. This may be called its e- 
cial nature, which diſtinguiſhes it from other zurces. 
Thirdly, Join the general and ſpecial nature toge- 
ther, (or which is all one) the genus and the difference, 
and theſe make up a definition. So the juice of a gre Fe, 
or Juice preſſed from gropes, is the definition of une. 


So if I would define what unter is, J confider firſt. 


wherein it agrees with other things which are mcit 
hke it, nemely, Jummer, ſpring, autumn, and I find 
they are all ſeaſons of the year; therefore a Jea/on off 
the year is the genus, Then T-obferve herein it dif- 
fers from theſe, and that 1s in the forine/s of the 
days; for it is this which does primarily diftingniſh 
it from other ſeaſons ; therefore this may be called 
its ſpecial nature, or its difference. Then by joining 
theſe together I make a definition. M inter 12 that ſea- 
ſon of the year wherein the days are ſhorteſt. ] con- 
fels indeed this is but a ruder definition of it, for to 
d: fine it as an accurate alt ronemer, 1 mult lirait the 
days, hours and minutes. a | 
After the ſame manner, if we would explain or de- 
fine what the picture of a man is, we conſider firſt the 
genus, or general nature of it, which is a repreſentation 3 
and herein it agrees with many other things, as a fax. 
tue, a ſhadow, a print, a verbal dejeription ef a man; 
Oc. Then we conſider wherein it differs from theſe, 
and we find it differs from a verbal deſcription in that 
it is a repreſentation to the eye, and nct to the ear; 
it differs from a atue, in that it is a repreſentation u- 
pon a flat ſurface, and not in a ſolid figure: it differs 
from a /hadaw, in that it is an abiding repreſentations 
and hot a fleeting one: it differs from a print or 


' draught, becauſe it repreſents the colours by paint, as 


well as the ſhape „f the object by delineation. Now 
ſo many, or rather ſo few of theſe id-as put together, 

as are juſſ ſufficient to diſtinguiſh a preture from all 
other repreſentations, make up its eſſential difference, 


or its Special nature ; and all thefe are included in its 
being painted on biin ſurface. Then join this to the 


genus, Which is a repreſentation; and thus you have 
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the complete definition of the picture of a man, name- 
ly, it is the repreſentation of a man in paint upon a 
lurface. (or a plane.) 

Here it muſt be ob/erved, that when we ſpeak of the 
genus and difference as compoſing a d:finit/on, it.muſt 
be always underſtood that the neareft genus, and the 
ſpec fick difference are required. 

The next general nature, or the neareſt genus, muſt 
be uſed in a definition, becauſe it includes all the reſt 
as parts of its complex idea; as if I would define wine, 
I muſt ſay, wine is a juice, which | is the neareſt genus; 
and not ſay, wine zs a liguid, which is a remote ge- 
neral nature: or, wine it a ſubſtance, which is yet 
more remote, ſor juice includes both /ub/ance and li- 
guid. Beſides, neither of theſe two remote general na- 
tires would make any diſtinction between wine and a 
thouſand other ſulſtances, or other liquids, a remote ge- 


uus leaves the thing too much undiſtinguiihed, 


The ſpecifict difference is that primary attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general babes 
or genus. Though wine differs from other 11quids, 
that it 15 the juice of a certain fruit, yet this is 8 a 
general or generick difference, for it does not diſtinguiſh 
wine from cyder or perry; the ſpec: ies difference of 
wine therefore is its prefſure from the grape; as cyder 
is preſſed from apples, and perry from pears. 

In definitions alſo we muft uſe the primary attri- 
bute that diſtinguiſhes the /peczes or ſpecial nature, and 
not attempt to define wine by its particular taſtes, or 
effe xs, or other properties, which are but ſecondary or 
con/eq uential, when its prefſure from the grape is the 
moſt obvious and primary diſtinction of it from all o- 
ther juices. I confeſs in ſome caſes it is not ſo eaſily 
known, which is the primary idea that diſtinguiſhes one 
t' ung from another; and therefore ſome would as ſoon 
define winter by the coldneſs' of the ſeaſon, as by the 
Lortneſe of the days: though the /bortne/s of the days 


1 doubtleſs the moſt juſt, primary, and philoſophical 


differ ence 
& 
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difference betwixt that and the other ſeaſons of the 

ar, fince winter days are always bort, but not 
always the cold: I add alſo, that the inet of 


the days is one cauſe of the * but the cold is 
no caule of their h n . 


e 


Rules of Definition of the Thing. 


HE /pecial rules of @ oy ae ſition are 
theſe : | 


Rule I. A definition muſt be wniver/al, or as ſome 
call it ad:gquate ; that is, it muſt agree to all the par- 
ticular ſpecies or individuals that are included under 
the ſame idea; ſo the juice M a grape agrees to all 
proper wives, whether red, white, French, Spaniſh, 
Florence, Uc. | 


| Rule II. 1: muff be proper and peruliar ts the thing 
defined, and agree to that alone; for it is the very de- 
fign of a definition effeQtually to diſtinguiſh one thir g 
pk all others: ſo the juice of a grafe agrees to 10 
otl.er ſubſtance, to no other liquid, to no ciber being 
but wne. 

Theſe two rules being obſerved, will always rer der 
a definitien reciprocal with the thirg defined ; which 1s 
a ſchclaſtick way of ſpe: king, to ſignify that the de- 
nition may be uſed in any fentence in the place of the 
thing defined; er they may be mutually affirmed con- 
cerning each other, or ſubſtituted in the room of each 
other. The quice of the grape 15 wine, Or wine 1s the 
Juice of the gre pe. Ard whereſoever the word wine 
is uſed, you may put the * * the grape inſlead of 

it, 
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it, except when. you conſider u ine rather as a word 


than a thing, or when it is mentioned in ſuch logical 
rules. 


Rule III. 4 e ought to I clear and plain; 
for the deſign of it is to lead us into the knowledge of 
the thing defined. 

Hence it will follow, that the words uſed in 2 defi- 
nition ought not to be doubtful, or equivocal, and - 
Hure, but as plain and eaſy as the language will afford: 
and indeed it 1s a general rule concerning the defini- 
tion of bath named and things, that no word ſhould be 
uſed in either of them, which has any darkneſs or dif- 
ſiculty in it, unleſs it has been before explained or de- 
ſined. | 
Hence it will. Fu alſo, that there are many 
things which cannot well be defined either as to the 
name or the thing, unleſs it be by ſynonymous words 
or by a negation of the contrary idea, c. for learned 
men know not how to make them more evident, or 
more intelligihle, than the ideas which every man has 
gained by the vulgar methods of teaching. Such are 
the ideas of extenſion, duration, thought, conſciouſſicſa, 
and moſt of our ſimple ideas, and particularly ſenſible 
qualities, as whyte, blue, red, cold, PINE, Fitter, 
Jour, Ce. 

We can ſay of duration, that it is a continuance in 
Leixg, or a not ceaſing to be; we can ſay of con/ciouſneſs 
that it is as it were a feeling within ourſelves; we may 
ſay heat 15 that which is not cold; or ſour is that which 
is like vinegar; or we may point to the clear iky, and 
ſay that is Me, Theſe are the vulgar methods of 
teaching the definitions of names, or meaning of words. 
But there are ſome philoſophers, whoſe attempts to 
. define theſe things learnedly, have wrapt up their ideas 
in greater. darkneſs, and expoſed themſelves to ridicule 
and contempt; as when they define beat, they lay, it 
is gualitas congregans bomogenea N. ſegregans heteroge- 
nea, that is, a quality gathering together things of the 
{ame kind, and - things of a different _ 

0 
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So they define whzrte, a colour ariſing from the pre va- 
lency of brightneſs: but every child knows hot and 
white better without theſe definitions. 

There are many other definitions given by the peri- 
patetic philoſophers, which are very faulty by reaſon 
of their obſcurity ; as motion is defined by them tbe at 
of a being in power, ſo far forth as it is in power, Time 
is the meaſure or number of motion according to paſl, 
preſent and future. The ſoul is the act of an organi- 
cil natural body, having life in power ; and feveral * 
thers of the fame ſtamp. 


Rule IV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed amongft 
the rules of definition, that it ſhould be ſhort, fo that it 
muſt have no tautology in it, nor any words ſuperfluous, 

I confeſs, definitions ought to be expreſſed in as few 
words as ts conſiſtent with a clear and juſt explication 
of the nature of the thing defined, and a diſtinction of 
it ſrom all other things beſide : but it is of much more 
importance, and far better, that a definition ſhould 
explain clearly the. ſubject we treat of, though the 
words be -any, than to leave obſcurities in the ſen- 
tence, by confining it within two narrow limits. So 
in the definition which we have given of Logick, that 
it 15 the art of u/ing reaſon well in the ſearch after tr ur, 
and the communication of it to others, it has indeed many 
words in it, but it could not well be ſhorter. Art is 
the genus wherein it agrees with rbezorich, poeſy, arith- 
menck, wreſtling, ſailing, building, Oc. tor all the ſe 
are arts alſo: but the difference or ſpecial nature of it 
is drawn from its object, reaſon; from the act, /n 
it well and from its two great ends or deſigns, namel y, 
the /earch after truth, and the communication of it; nor 
can it be jultly deſcribed and explained in fewer ideas, 


Rule V. If we add a #/ib rule, it mult be, that ne- 
ther the thing defined, nor a mere ſynonymous name. ſhould 
make a m_ of the definition, for this would be no expli- 

cation 
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cation of the nature of the thing ; and a ſynonymous 
word at belt could only be a 63 of the name. 


SECT. VI. 
035/ervations concerning the Definition of Things. 


Bron J part with this ſubject, I muſt propoſe 
ſeveral oer vation. which relate to the definition 
of things. 

1% Olſervat. There is no need that in definitions 1 we 
ſhould be confin to one fingle attribute or property, 
in order to expreſs the difference of the thing de 4 
for ſometimes the e//-ntzal difference conſiſts in two or 
three ideas or attributes. So a grocer is a man who 
buys and ſells ſugar, and yo and ſpices for gain. 
A clock is an engine with weights and wheels, and 
e us the hour * the day both by pointing and fri- 
King: and if I were to define a repeating clock; I muſt 
add another property, namely, that it alſo repears the 
Sour. So that the true and primary eſſential differ. 
ence of ſome complex ideas conſiſting in ſeveral diſtinct 
properties, cannot be well expreſſed without conjunc- 
ave particles of ſpeech. 
2dà Oſervat. There is no need that definitions ſhould 


always be pofirzve, for ſome things differ from others 


merely by a defect of what others have; as if a cha- 
be defined a. ſeat for a /ingle perſon with a back belonging 
to it, then a fool is a ſeat for a jingle perſon without a 
back ; and a form is a ſeat for ſeveral perſons without 


" 8 back: theſe are negative differences. So /in it want of 


conformity to the law of Gol ; blindneſs is a want of 


| fight 3 a vagabond i is a perſon wibing a home. Some 


ideas are negative, and their definitions ought to be ſo 
too. 


34 0bſervat. Some a may have two or more 
deſiuitions, and each of them equally juſt and good; 
as a mile is the length of erght furlongs, or it is the third 

part 


nn 
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part of @ league. Eternal is that which ever was, and 
ever all hei; or it is that which has no beginn, and 

Hall have no end. Man is uſually defined a rational 
animal: but it may be much better to define him a 
ſpirit united to an animal of ſuch a ſt ape, or an animal 
of ſuch a peculiar ſhape united to a ſpirit, or a being. 
compoſed of ſuch an animal and a mind. 


- 


4th Ubjervat. Where the effences of things are evi- 
dent, and clearly diſlirct from each other, there we 
may be more exzQ@ and accurate in the definitions of 
them: but where their eences approach near to each 
other, the definition is more difficult. A bird may be 
deſined a feathered animal with wings, a b may be 
defined a /arge hollow building made to paſs over the 


/ra with /ails: but if you aſk me to define a bat, which 


is between a bird and a beaft, or to define a barge ard 
boy, which are between a boat and a b, it is much 
harder to define them, or to adjuſt the bounds of their 
eſſence. This is very evident in all monffrons births, 
and irregulat productions of nature, as well as in many 
werks of art, which partake ſo much of one ſpecres 
ard ſo much of another, that we cannot tell under 
which /peczes to rank them, or how to determine their 
Jpecifick difference, | 

The ſeveral /pecres of beings are ſeldom preciſely 
limited in the nature of things by any certain and un- 
alterable bounds : the eſſences of many things do not 
conſiſt in indivſbili, or in one evident indivifible point, 
as ſcme have imagined; but by various degrees they 
approach nearer to, or differ more from others thzt 
are of a kindred nature. So (as I have hinted before) 
in the very middle of each of the arches of a rainbow, 


*The cemmen defrition of man, namely, a rational animal, is 
very faulty ; 1. Becauſe the animal is not rational; the Iliev 
of man ariſes from the mind to which tte animal is e 
cauſe if a ſpirit ſuould be united to à bor/e and make it 4 
being, ſurely this would not be a man; it is evident therefore that 
the peeriiar hape muſt enter into the def uition of a man to rer der 


it juſt and perfect; and fer want of a tuli Ceicripticn cherecf, all 
our definitiors are detective. a n 
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the colours of green, yellow, and red, are ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed; but near the borders of the ſeveral 
arches they run into one another, ſo that you hardly 
know, how to limit the colours, nor whether to call it 
red, or yellow, green or blue. 

5th Ubſervat. As the higheſt or chief genuss, name- 
ly, being and not-being, can never be defined, becauſe 
there is no genus ſuperior to them; fo neither can An- 
gie ideas or individuale be well defined, becauſe either 
they hve no H ential differences from other individu- 
als, or their differences are not known ; and therefore 
individuals are only to be deſcribed by their particu- 
lar circumſtances: ſo King George is diſtinguiſhed 


from all other men and other kings, by deicribing 


him as the firſt king of Great-Britam of the Houſe of 


Brunſwick ;, and Weſtmin/ter-Hall is deſcribed by its 


Atuation and its uſe, G e. 

That individual bodies can hardly have any eſfential 
differ ence, at leaſt within the reach of our knowledge, 
may be made thus to appear; Methuſelab, when he 


was nine hundred and fxty years old, and perhaps 
worn out with age and weakneſs, was the ſame per- 


ſon as when he was in his full vigour of manhood, or 
when he was an infant, newly born; but how far 
was his, body the ſame ? Who can tell whether there 
was any fibre of his fleſh or. his bones that continued 
the ſame throughout his whole life? Or who can de- 
termine which were thoſe fibres? The hip in which 
Sir Francis Drake ſailed round the world, might be 
new built, and refitted ſo often, that few of the ſame 


timbers remained; and who can ſay whether it muſt 


be called the ſame ſkip or no-? And. what is its efl-n- 
tial difference? How ſhall we define Sir Francts 


Drakes's ſhip, or make a definition for Methu/elah ? 


his head belongs that moſt difficult queſtion, 
bs the principle of individuation ? Or what is it 


that makes any one thing the ſame as it was ſome time 


before? This is too large and laborious an inquiry to 
Ewell upon in this place: yet I cannot forbear t9 
mention. 
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mention this hint, namely, ſince our own bodies muſt 
rife at the laſt day for us to receive rewards or pu- 
niſuments in them, there may be perhaps ſome original 
fibres of each human body, ſome ffamina vitæ, or pri- 
meval /eed of life, which may remain unchanged 
through all the ſtages of life, death and the grave ; ; 
theſe may become the ſprings and principles of a re- 


ſurrection, and ſufficient to denominate it the ume Be- 


dy. But if there be any ſuch conſtant and vital a- 
toms which diſtinguiſh every human body, they are 
known to God only, 
6th, Obſervat. Where we cannot find ont the Hence 
or eſſential difference of any ſpecies or Sind of beings 
that we would define, we muſt content ourſelves with 
a collection of ſuch chief parts or properties of it, as 
may belt explain it ſo far as it is known, and beſt di- 
ſtinguiſh it from other things: ſo a marigold is a flower 
which hath many yellow long leaves, round a little knot 
of ſeeds in the mid/?, with fuch a peculiar Halt, &c. 
So 1 we would define Aver, we ſay it is a white and 
Bard metal, next in weight to gold: if we would define 
an elder-tree, we might ſay it is one among the leſſer 
trees, whoſe younger branches are ſoft and full of pith, 
whoſe leaves are jagged or indented, and of ſuch a par- 
ticular ſhape, and it bears large cluſters of ſmall black 
berries : ſo we muſt define water, earth, flone, a lion, 
an eagle, a ſerpent, and the greateſt part of natural 
beings, by a collection of thoſe properties, which ac- 
cording to our obſervation diſtinguiſh them from all 
other things. This is what Mr Locke calls nominal e/- 
fences, and nominal definitions. And indeed, ſince the 
efſential differences of the various natural beings or 
bodies round about us ariſe from a peculiar ſhape, ſize, 
motion, and ſituation of the ſmall particles of which 
they are compoſed, and fince we have no ſufficient me- 


thod to inform us what theſe are, we muſt be content- 


ed with ſuch a /ort of definition, of the bodies they 
compoſe, 


Here note, That this ſort of definition, which is 


made 
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made up of mere collection of the moſt remarkable 
parts of properties, is called an :mperfe& definition, or 
a deſcription ; whereas the definition is called perfect, 
when it is compoſed of the eſſential difference, added 
to the general nature or genus. 
7th Obſervat. The perfect definition of any being al- 
ways includes the definition of | the name whereby it is n 
called, for it informs us of the ſenſe or meaning of that | 
word, and fhews us what idea that word is affixed to: # 
but the definition of the name does by no means include 
| a perfe definition of the thing ; for as we have ſaid 
{F before, a mere ſynonymous word, a negation of the 
N contrary, or the mention of any one or two diſtinguiſh. 
| ing properties of the thing, may be a ſufficient defi 
nition of the name. Yet in thoſe caſes where the eſ- 
ſential difference or eſſence of a thing is unknown, 
there a defimtion of the name by the chief properties, 
and a deſeription of the thing, are much the ſame. 
And here I think it neceſſary to take notice of one 
general ſentiment, that ſeems to run through that ex. 
celtent performance, Mr Locke's Efſay of Human Un- 
derſtanding, and that is, That the effences of things 
are utterly unknown to us, and therefore all our pre- 
tences to diſtinguiſh the effences of things, can reach 
no farther than mere nominal eſſences; or a collection 
of ſuch properties as we know; to ſome of which we 
affix particular names, and others we bundle up, ſeve- 
Wi ral together, under one name: and that all our at- 
1 tempts to rank beings into different kinds of ſpecies, 
| | can reach no farther than to make mere nominal ſpecies ; 
and therefore our definition of things are but mere no- 
| minal deſcriptions or definitions of the name.” 
| Now that we may do juſtice to this great author, we | 
| ought to confider that he confines this ſort of diſcourſe 
| only to the efznce of imple ideas, and to the efences of 
| ſubſtances, 'as appears evident m the fourth and fixth 
chapters of his third book ; for he allows the names of 
mixed modes always to figmfy the real eſſences 7 their 
ſpecies, chap. V. and he acknowledges artificial things 
| fo. 
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have real diſlin ſpecies; and that in the diſtinction z 
their eſſences, there is generally leſs confuſion and un- 
certainty than in natural, chap. VI. ſect. 40, 41. 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that he ſcarce makes any 
diſtinction between the definition of the name and the 
definition of the thing, as chap. IV. and ſometimes the 
current of his diſcourſe decries the #nowledge of e/+ 
fences in ſuch general terms, as may juſtly give occaſion 
to miſtake. | | | 

It muſt be granted, that the eſſence of moſt of our 
ſimple ideas, and the greateſt part of particular nataral 
ftbflances, are much unknown to us; and therefore 
the eſſential difference of ſenſible qualities and of the 
various kinds of bodies, (as I have ſaid before) lie 
beyoad the reach of our underitandings ; we know not 
what makes the primary real inward diſtinctions be- 
tween red, green, ſweet, ſour, Wc. between wood, iron, 
oil, tone, fire, water, fleſh, clay, in their general na- 
tures, nor do we know what are the inward and prime 
diſtin tions between all the particular kinds or ſpecies 
in the vegetable, animal, mineral, metallich, or liquid 
og of things, See Philo/oph. Effays, Eflay xi. 

ect. I, 

But ftill there is a very large field for the know- 
ledge of the eſſences of things, and for the uſe of per- 
ect defimutions amonſt our complex ideas, the medal ap- 
pearances and changes of nature, the werks of art, the 
matters of ſcience, and all the affairs of the civil, the 
moral, and the religious liſe: and indeed it is of much 
more importance to all mankind, to hare a better ac- 
quaintance with the works of art for their own liveli- 
hood and daily uſe, with the affairs of morality for 
their behaviour in this world, and with the matters of 
religion, that they may be prepared for the world to 
come, than to be able to give a perfect definition of 
the works of nature. | 

If the particular eſſences of natural bodies are un- 
known to us, we may yet be good philoſophers, good 
artiſts, good neighbours, good ſubjects, and good 

chriſtians 
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chriſtians without that knowledge, and we have juſt 
reaſon to be content. 

Now that the eſſences of ſome of the modal appear- 
ances and changes and natures, as well as things of art, 
ference and morality, are ſufficiently known to us to 
make perfect de/initions of them, will appear by the 
ſpecimen of a few definitions of theſe things. 

Motion is a chance of place, Swzftneſs is the paſſing 
over a long ſpace in a ſhort time. A natural day is the 
time of one alternate revolution of light and darkneſs. 
ot it is the duration of twenty-four hours. An eclipſe 


of the ſun is a defect in the ſun's tranſmigration of light 


to us by the moon interpoſing. Sh is congealed 
vapour. Hail is congealed rain. An * and is a 
piece of land rifing above the ſurrounding water. An 
Hill is an elevated part of the earth, and a * grove is 
a piece of ground thick ſet with trees. An houſe is a 
building made to dwell in. A cottage 1s a mean houſe 
in the country. A ſupper 1s that meal which we make 
in the evening. A. triangle is a figure compoſed of 


three ſides. A gallon is a meaſure containing eight 


pints. A porter is a man who carries burdens for hire. 
A king is the chief ruler in a kingdom. PYeracuy is the 
conformity of our words to our thought. Covetouſne/s 
is an exceſſive love for money, or other poſſeſſions. 
Killing is the taking away the life of an animal. Mur- 
der is the unlawful killing of a man. Rhetoricł is the 


art of ſpeaking in a manner fit to perſuade. Natural 


philoſophy is the Knowledge of the properties of bodies, 
and the various effects of them, or it is the knowledge 
of the various appearances in nature, and their cauſes; 
and Logicł is the art of uſing our reaſon well, Ge. 


* Note, I/land, hill, grove, are not deſigned here in their more re- 
mote and ſubſtantial natures, (if I may ſo expreſs it) or as the matter 
of them is earth; for in this ſenſe we know not their eſſence, but 
only as conſidered in their modal appearances, whereby one part of 
earth is diſtinguiſned from another. The ſame may be ſaid of /now, 
hail, Oc. 


Thus 


4 © 
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. F Thus you ſee the eſſential differences of various be- 
ings may be known, and are borrowed from their 
| qualities and properties, their cauſes, effects, object, ad- 


, * gun, ends, Sc. and indeed as infinitely various. as the- 
2 * eſſences of things are, their definitions muſt needs have 
2 various forms. "I 
After all, it muſt be confeſſed; that many logicians 
8 and philoſophers in the former ages, have made too 
E great a buſtle about the exactneſs of their definitions 
8. of things, and entered into long fruitleſs controverſies, 
ſe and very ridiculous debates in the ſeveral ſciences, 
it about adjuſting the logical. formalittes of every deſini- 
d tion; whereas that ſort of wrangling is now grown 
a very juſtly contemptible, ſince it is agreed that true 
WM learning and the knowledge of things depends much 
18 more upon a large acquaintance with their various 
A properties, cauſes, effects, ſubject, object, ends and de- 
ſe ſigns, than it does upon the formal and ſcholaſtick nice- 
15 ties of genus and difference. 1 
of | 
ht 
re. ö 
he SECT, VII. 
1 . ; | % 
ns. a complete Conception of Tn r. 
the = H dwelt ſo long upon the firſt rule to di- 
; { rect our conceptions, and given an account of the 
. definition both of names and things, in order to gain 
a ge clear and diſtinct ideat, we make haſte now to the e- 
„ AF cord rule to guide our conceptions, and that is, conceive 
. e things completely in all their parti. | 
All paris have a reference to ſome whole: now there | 
es old diſtinction which logical writers make of a | 


but whole: and its parts into four ſeveral kinds, and it may 

| be proper juſt to mention them here. 5 

I, There is a metaphyſical whole, when the eſſence 

of a thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two paris, the genus and 
the d;Ference, that is, the general and the ſpecial na- 

a | E | ture 
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ture which being joined together make up a definition. 
This has been the ſubject of the foregoing ſections. 
2. There is a mathematical whole, which is better 

called integral, when the ſeveral parts which go to 
make up the whole are really diſtinct from one an- 
other, and each of them may ſubſiſt apart. So the 
head, the limbs and the trunk, are the integral parts 
of an animal body; ſo units are the integral parts 
of any large number ; ſo theſe diſcourſes which I have 
written concerning. perception, judgment, reaſoning, and 
dliſpeſition, are the four integral parts of Logic. This 
Jort of parts goes to make up the completeneſs of any 
ſubject, and this is the chief and moſt direct matter of 
our diſcourſe in this ſection. a 

3. There is a phyſical or ęſential whole, which is 
uſually made to ſignify and include only the two ęſen- 
tial parts of man, body and ſoul: but I think the fenſe 
of it may better be altered, or at leaſt enlarged, and ſo 
include all the eſſential modes attributes or properties, 
which are contained in the compre benſion of any idea. 
This ſhall be the ſubject of diſcourſe under the third 
rule to direct our conceptions. 


4. There is a logical whole, which is alſo called an 


univerſal; and the parts of it are all the particular 
ideas to which this univerſal nature extends. So a ge- 
nus is a whole, in reſpect of the ſeveral fpectes which 
are its parts. So the /þectes is a whole, and all the in- 
dividuals are the parts of it. This ſhall be treated of 
in the fourth rule to guide our conceptions, 


At preſent we confider an idea as an integral whole, + 


and our ſecond rule directs us to contemplate it in all 
ite parts : but this can only refer to complex ideas, 
for ſimple ideas have no parts, 
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SE C T. VIII. 


Of Diviſion, and the Rules of it. 


QUNCE our minds are narrow in their capacity, and 
cannot ſurvey the ſeveral parts of any complex 


being with one ſingle view, as God ſees all things at 


once ; therefore we muſt, as it were, take it to pieces, 
and conſider of the parts ſeparately, that we may have 
a more complete conception of the whole. So if I 
would learn the nature of a watch ; the workman 
takes it to pieces and ſhows me the ring, the wheels, 
the axles, the pinions, the balance, the dial-plate, the 
pointer, the caſe, Oc. and deſcribes each of theſe things 
to me apart, together with their figures and their uſes, 
If I would know what an animal is, the anatomiſt con- 
ſiders the head, the trunk, the Iimbs, the bowels, apart 
from each other and gives me diſtinct lectures upon 
each of them. So a 4ingdom is divided into its ſeveral 
provinces ; a book into its ſeveral chapters, and any 
ſcrence is divided according to the ſeveral ſubjects of 


which it treats, 


This is what we properly call the d:vi/on of an 
idea which is an explication of the whole by its ſeveral 
Parts, or an enumeration of the ſeveral parts, that go 
to compoſe any whole idea, and to render it complete. 
And 1 think when man is divided into body and 


Poul, it properly comes under this part of the doc- 


trine of integral div//ion, as well as when the mere 
body is divided into head, trunk, and limbs : this divi- 
ſion is ſometimes called partition. 

When any of the parts of, an idea, are yet farther 
divided in order to a clear explication of the whole, 
this is called a ſubdivifon ; as when a year is divided 
E 2 into 
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into monthe, each month into days, and each day into 
hours, which may alſo be farther ſubdivided into 1 
nrtes and ſeconds. 

It is neceſſary, in order to the full explication of 
any being, to conſider each part, and the properties of 
it, diſtinct by z/elf, as well as in ite relation to the 
whole: for there are many properties that belong to 
the ſeveral parts of a being which cannot propeily be 
aſcribed to the whole, though theſe properties may fit 
each part for its proper ſtation, and as it ſtands in that 
relation to the whole complex being: as in a houſe, 
the doors are moveable, the rooms ſquare, the crelings 
white, the windows tranſparent, yet the houſe is neithes 
| moveable, nor ſquare, nor white, nor tranſparent, - 


The ſpecial Rules of a good Diviſion are theſe : 


I. Rule. Each part ſingly taken muſt contain leſs than 
the whole, but all the parts taken collectively (or toge- 
tber) muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the whole, 
Therefore if in diſcourſing of a tree you divide it into 
the trunk and leaves, it is an imperfett diviſion, becauſe 
the root and the branches are needful to make up the 
"whole. So Logic would be ill divided into appreben- 
fion, judgment and reaſoning ; for method is a conſider- 
able part of the art which teaches us to uſe our reaſon 
right, and ſhould by no means be omitted, 

Upon this account, in every diviſion wherein we 
deſign a perfect exactneſs, it is neceſſary to examine 
the whole idea with diligence, left we omit any part 
of it through want of care; though in ſome caſes it 
is not poſſible and in others it is not neceſſary, that 
we ſhould deſcend to the minuteſt parts, 


II. Rule. In all diviſions we ſhould firſt con/ider the 
larger and more immediate parts of the ſubject, and not 
divide it at once into the more minute and remote parte. 
It would by no means be proper to divide a #/ngdom 
frſt into /reets, and Janes, and Heldt; but it — 
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firſt divided into pro vinces or counties, then thoſe coun- 
ties may be divided into towns, villages, fields, &c. 
and twns into flreets and lanes. 


III. Rule. The ſeveral parts of a diviſion ought to be 
eppolite, that tr, one part ought not to contain another. 
It would be a ridiculous diviſion of an animal into 
head, limbs, body and brains, for the brains are con- 
tatned in the Head. > 

Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the ſub- 
jects of any treatiſe, or the objects of any particular 
leience, may be properly and neceſſarily ſo divided, 
that the ſecond may include the firſt, and the third 
may include the firſt and ſecond, without offending a- 
gainſt this rule, becauſe in tae ſecond or following, 
parts of the ſcience or diſcourſe, theſe objects are not 
conſidered in the ſame manner as in the firſt; as for 
inſtance, geometry divides its object into lines, ſurfaces, 
and /olids : now though a line be contained in a ſur- 


face or a ſolid, yet it is not conſidered in a ſurface ſepa- 


rate and alone, or as a mere line, as it is in the firſt part 
of geometry, which treats of lines. So Logick is right- 
ly divided into conception, judgment, reaſoning and me- 
thod. For though ideas or conceptions are contained 
in the following parts of Logics, yet they are not there 
treated of as ſeparate ideas, which are the proper ſub- 
jꝛct of the firſt part. 


- 


IV. Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous with- 


out nece//ity : for it is better many times to diſtinguiſh. 


more parts at once, if the ſubject will bear it, than to 
miace the diſcourſe by exceſive dividing and ſubdi- 


viding. It is preferable therefore in a treatiſe of geo- 


graphy, to ſay, that in a city we will conſider its walli, 


its gates, its buildings, its ſtreets, and Janes, than to di- 


vide it formally firſt into the excompaſ/ing and the en- 


compajſed parts; the encompaſſing parts are the wall; 
and ga/es ; the encompaſſed parts include the wap: and 
the 0a:4Jirgs ; the ways are the ſtreets and the lanes ; 

E 3 buildin g5 
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buildings conſiſt of the foundations and the Superſiruce 


ture, &c. 


Too great a number of ſubdiviſions has been affect- 
ed by ſome perſons in ſermons, treatiſes, inſtructions, 
Wc. under pretence of great accuracy: but this ſort 
of ſabtilties hath often cauſeg great confuſion to the 
underſtanding, and ſometimes. more difficulty to the 
memory. In theſe caſes it is only a good judgment 
can determine what /uÞdiv;ons are uſeful, 

V. Rule. Divide every ſubject according to the pe- 


cial dejign you have in view. One and the ſame idea 


or ſubject way be divided in very different manners, 
according to the different purpoſes we have in diſ- 
courſing of it. So if a printer were to confider the ſe- 
veral parts of a Loot, he muſt divide it into beets, the 


Jheets into pages, the pages into Les, and the lines into 


letters. But a grammarian divides à book into periods, 


ſentences and werd-s, or parts of ſpecch, as noun, pro- 


noun, verb, &c. A logician conſiders a book as divided 


into chapters, ſcctions, arguments, propoſitions, ideas ; 


and, with the help of ontology, he divides the propo/t- 
trons into ſubject, object, property, relation, action, paſ- 


fon, cauſe, e ect, Oc. But it would be very ridiculous 
for a logician to divide a book into beets, pages and 


lines; or for a printer to divide it into nouns and pro- 
nouns, or into prope/ittons, ideas, properties, or cauſes, 


VI. Rule. In all your diuſions obſerve with greateſt 
exacneſs the nature of things. And here I am con- 
trained to make a ſubdiviſion of this rule into two 
very neceſſary particulars, 

(4) Let the parts of your diviſion be ſuch as are pro- 
terly diſtinguiſhed in nature. Do not divide aſunder 

thoſe parts of the idea which are intimately united in 

nature, nor unite thoſe things into one part which na- 

ture has evidently disjoined: thus it would be very 

improper, in treating of an animal body, to divide it 

into the * and inferior halves; for it would 1 
har 
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hard to ſay how much belongs to nature to the zuye- 
rior half, and how much to the ſuperior. Much more 
improper would it be ſtill to divide the armal into the 
right hand parts and left hand parts, which would 
bring greater confuſion; This would be as unnatural 
as if a man ſhould clcave a haſel-n«t, in halves through 
the hu/z, the bell, and the ᷑ernel, at once, and ſay, a 
nut it divided into theſe two parte; whereas nature 


leads plainly to the threefold diſt inction of hu/z, foel!, | 


and terncl. | 

(2.) Do not affet duplicities, nor triplicittes, nor any 
certain number of parts in your diviſion of things ; for 
we know of no ſuch certain number of parts which 
God the creator has obſerved in forming all the vari- 
eties of his creatures; nor is there any uniform deter- 
mined number of pazts in the various ſubjects of hu. 


man art or ſcience; yet ſome perſons have diſturbed 
the order of nature, and abuſed their readers, by an 


affectation of dichotomies, trichotomies, ſe vent, twelves, 
&c. Let the nature of the ſubject, confidered together 
with the dg which you have in view, always de- 
termine the number of parts into which you divide it. 

After all, it muſt be confeffed that an intimate 
knowledge of things, and a judicious obſervation, will 
aſſiſt in the buſincſs of din, as well as of definztion, 
better than too nice and curious an attention to the 


mere formalities of logical writers, without a real ac- 


quaintance with things. 


S8 K C T. IX. 
Of a comprehenſive Conception of Things, and of Abe 


rattion. 


92 NE third rule to direct our conceptions, requires 
us to concerve of things comprehenſively. As we 
mult ſui vey an object in all its farts to obtain a com- 
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plete idea of it, ſo we muſt conſider it in all its moder, 
attributes, properties, and relations, in order to obtain i 
a comprehenſive conception of it. 
The comprebenſion of an idea, as it was explained 9 
under the doctrine of univerſals, includes only the / 7 
ſential modes or aitributes of that idea; but in this place # 
the word is taken in a larger ſenſe; and implies alſo 


the various occafional properties, accidental modes, and 1 

relations. by. 

| The neceſſity of this rule is founded upon the ſame 1 
| reaſon as the former, namely, Ti:at our minds are 'Þ 
| narrow and ſcanty in their capacities, and as they are * 


i not able to conſider all the parts of a complex idea at 
once, fo neither can they at once contemplate all the 
different attributes and circumſtances of it: we muſt 2% 
therefore conſider things ſuecęſſively and gradually in 
their various appearances and circumſtances ; as our $ 
it natural eye cannot at once behold the / fides of a dye y 
| or cube, nor take cognizance of all the pornts that are 1 
marked on them, and therefore we turn up the ſides $i} 
F {ucceſſively, and thus ſurvey and number the points 
that are marked on each /ide, that we may know the 
whole, - 

In order to a comprehenf ve view of an idea, we 
muſt firſt conſider, whether the object of i it has an 
if exiflence as well as an eſſence ; whether it be a imple or 
1 complex idea ; whether it be a ſubſtance or a mode ; if 8 

| it be a [ubſtance, then we muſt enquire what are the 1 
e/Jential modes of it which are neceſſary to its nature, 
| and what are thoſe properties or accidents of it which 
1 belong to it, occaſionally, or as it is placed in ſome par- 
ticular mk ances : we muſt view it in its internal 7 
and abſolute modes, and obſet ve it in thoſe various ex- 1 
ternal relations in which it ſtands to other beings: we 
muſt conſider it in its powers and capacities either to do 
or ſuffer: we muſt trace it up its various cauſes whe- 1 
ther ſupreme or ſubordinate. We muſt deſcend to E 
the variety of its effects, and take notice of the ſeveral 
ends and deſigns which are to be attained by it. We 
muſt 
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maſt conceive of it as it is either an object or a /uhjed, 

what are the things that are a#in to it, and what are 

the oppoſites or contraries of it ; for many things are 

to be known both by their contrary and their &mdred. 

7 ideas. 

F If the thing we diſcourſe of be a mere mode, we 

muſt inquire whether it belongs to pirits or Bodies; 
whether it be a phy/ical or moral mode; if moral, then 

we muſt coaſider its relation to God, to our /e/ves, to 

our neighbours ; its reference to this /ife, or the liſe to 

come. If it be a virtue, we mult ſeek what are the 
principles of it, what are the rules of it, what are the 
trndncies of it, and what are the falſe virtues that 
counterfeit it, and what are the real vices that oppoſe 

it, what are the ev:/s which attend the neg/e# of it, 

and what are the rewards of the practice of it, both 
bDere and hereaſter. | TRENT 

If the ſubject be bzforical, or a matter of fad, we 

i may then inquire whether the action was done at all; 
whether it was done in ſuch a manner, or by ſuch per- 

ons as is reported; at what time it was done; in what 

place ; by what motive, and for what deſign; waat is 

the evidence of the fa, who are the witneſſes ; what- 

is their character and credibility ; what figns there are 

of ſach a fact; what concurrent circumftances which - 

may either ſupport the truth of it, or render it 
doubtful. 

la order to make due inquiries into all theſe, and 

many other particulars which go towards the complete 

and comprehenſive idea of any being, the ſcience of on- 

tology is exceeding neceſſary. This is what was wont 

to be called the i part of metaphyſichs in the peripa- | 
= tezick ſchools. It treats of being in its moſt general na- 'Y 
ture, and of all its affefions and relations. I confeſs | 
the old popiſh ſchoolmen have mingled a number of | 
uſeleſs ſubtilties with this ſcience ; they have ex- A 
hauſted their own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of their read- Y 
ers, 11 many laborious and intricate trifles ; and ſome 2 
of their writings have been fruitful of names without © © | 
4 — E 5 g ideas, 
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ideas, which have done much injury to the ſacred 
ſtudyſ of divinity. Upon this account many of the mo- 
derns have moſt unjuſtly abandoaed the whole ſcience 1 
at once, and thrown abundance of contempt and rail- 
lery upon the very name of metaphy/icks ; but this 
contempt and cenſure is very unreaſonable, for this 4 
ſcience, ſeparated from ſome ariſtotehan fooleries, and 
icholaſtick ſubtilties, is ſo neceſſary to a diſtinct con- 
if ception, ſolid judgment, and juſt reaſoning on many 
| lubjects, that ſometimes it is introduced as a part of 
Logick, and not without reaſon. And thoſe, who ut- 
terly deſpite and ridicule it, either betray their own 
ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed to make their wit and 
banter a refuge and excuſe for their own lazineſs. 
Yet thus much I would add, that the later writers of 
3 ontology are generally the beſt on this account, becauſe 
UH! * they have left out much of the ancient Jargon. See 
. the * ſcheme of ontology in the philoſophical efſays, 
att by 1. Watts, | 
| "Mo let it be noted, that it is neither uſeful, neceſ- 
it | ſary, or poſſible to run through all the modes, cis cum- 
! | Hances, and relations of every ſubject we take in hand; 
lt but in ontology we enumerate a great variety of them, 
that ſo a judicious mand may chooſe what are thoſe 
ci cumſtances, relalions and properties of any ſubject, 
u hich are molt neceſſary to the preſent deſign of him 
that {peaks or writes, either to explain, to ulluſtrate, 5 
or to prove the point, ; 
As we arrivc at the complete knowledge of an idea 
| in all its parts, by that act of the mind which is called 
i divifion, lo we come to a comprehen/ive conception of a 
thing in its {ſeveral properties and relations, by that act 
| of the mind which is called ab/tra&ion; that is, we 
Ii conſider each ſingle relation or property of the ſubject 
l alone, and thus we do as it were withdraw and ſepa- 
f gate it in our minds both from the ſubject itſelf, as 
well as from other properties and relations, in order to 


\ make a fuller obſervation of it. 
ö This 
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This act of abftradtion is ſaid to be twofold; either 
preciſive or negatiue. 4 
Precifive ab/trafion is, when we conſider thoſę 
things apart which cannot really exiſt apart; as When 
we conſider a made, without coafidering its ſub ance 
and /ubjef, or one efſential made without another. Ne- 
gative abſtractiou is, when we conſider one thing ſepa- 
rate from another, which may alſo exiſt without it; 
and when we conceive of a ſubect without conceiving 
of its accidental modes or relations; or when we con- 
| celve of Cie accident without thinking of another. | If 
I think of reading or writing without the expreſs idea 
of ſome mon, this is preciſive abſtraction; or if | think 
of the attraction of iron, without the expreſs idea of 
ſome particular magnetick body. But when I think 
of a needle without au idea of its ſharpneſs, this is nega- 
tive abſtraction; and it is the fame when I think of 
its ſharpneſs without conſidering its length. 


SECT. -R: 
Of theextenfive Conception of Things, and of Diſtrihulion. 


A S the completeneſs cf an idea refers to the ſeveral 
pas that compole it, and the compreben/ion of 
an idea includes its various properties, ſo the. extenſon 
of an idea denotes the various ſorts or 4inds of beings 
to which the ſame idea belongs: and if we would be 
fully acquainted wich a ſubject, we muſt obſerve, 


This fourth rule to direct our conceptions, namely, 
Couceive of things in all their extenſion ; that is, we 
muſt ſearch out the various ſpecies, or ſpecial natures 
which are contained under it, as 3 gents or general na- 
ture. If we would know the nature of an animal pere 
tectly, we muſt take cognizance of beaſts, birds, fiſbes, 
and inſecta, as well as men, all which are contained un- 
der the general nature and name of animal. | 
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As an tntegral whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral 
parts by divſion; ſo the word diſtribution is moſt 
properly uſed when we diſtinguiſh an univerſal whole 
into its ſeveral kinds or ſpecies : and perhaps it had 
been better if this word had been always confined to 
this ſignification, though it muſt be confeſſed, that we 
frequently ſpeak of the divi/ion of an idea into its ſe- 
veral kinds, as well as into its ſeveral parts. 

_ The rules of a good diſtribution are much the ſame 
with thoſe which we have before applied to div//or, 
which may be juſt repeated again in the briefeſt man- 

ner, in order to give examples of them. 


I. Rule. Each part fngly taken muſt contain leſs 
than the whole, but all the parts taken collectively, or 
together, muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the 
whole; or, as /ogictans ſometimes expreſs it, the parts 
of the diviſion ought to exhauſt the whole thing which 

2, divided. So medicine is juſtly diſtributed into pro- 
pbylactict, or the art of preſerving health; and thera- 
peutich, or the art of reſtoring health, for there is no 
other ſort of medicine beſides theſe two. But men are 
not well diſtributed into tal or hort, for there are 
ſome of a middle ſtature. ; * Ao 


II. Rule. In all diſtributions we ſhould firſt confider 
thagarger and more immediate kinds or ſpecies, or 
ranks of being, and not divide a __ at once into the 
more minute and remote. A genus ſhould not at once 
be divided into individuale, or even into the /owe/? 
ſpecies, if there be a ſpecies ſuperior. Thus it would 
be very improper to divide animal into trout, lobſter, 
eel, dog, bear, eagle, dove, worm, and butterfly, for 
theſe are inferior kinds; whereas animal ought firſt 


to be diſtributed into man, beaft, bird, fiſh. inſec; and 


then beaſt ſhould be diſtributed into dog, bear, &c. bird 

into eagle, dove, &c. fiſh into trout, eel, lohſter, &c. 
It is irregular alſo to join any inferior ſpecies in the 
ſame rank or order with the ſuperior ; as if we ſhould 
diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh animals into birds, bears, and oyſters, &c. 
it would be a ridiculous diſtribution, : 


III. Rule. The ſeveral parts of a diſtribution ought 
to be oppoſite ; that is, one ſpecies or claſs of beings 
in the ſame rank of diviſion, ought not to contain or 
include another; ſo men ought not to be divided into 
the rich, the poor, the /carned, and the tall; for poor 
men may be both learned and tall, and ſo may the rich. 

But it will be objected, are not animated bodies 
rightly diſtributed into vegetative and animal or (as 
they are uſually called) /enfizrve * Now the ſenſitive 
contains the vegetative nature in it, for animals grow 
as well as plants. I anſwer, that in this, and all ſuch 
diſtributions, the word vegetative fignifies merely ve- 
getative; and in this ſenſe vegetative will be ſuffici- 
ently oppoſite to animal, for it cannot be ſaid of an a- 
nimal, that it contains mere vegetation in the idea of it. 
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IV. Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous, 
without neceſſity; therefore I think quantity is better 
diſſ inguiſhed at once into a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid; 
than to ſay, as Ramus does, that quantity is either a 
line, or a thing lined; and a thing lined is either a ſur- 


face or a ſolid. 


V. Rule. Diſtribute every ſubje& according to the 
ſpecial deſign you have in view, ſo far as is neceſſary 
or uſeful to your preſent inquiry. Thus a politician 
diſtributes mankind according to their civil characters 
into the rulers and the ruled; and a phyſician divides 
them into the ic or the bealiby ; but a divine diſtri- 
butes them into Turks, Heathens, Jews, or Chrijttans, | 
Here rote, That it is a very uſeleſs thing to diſtri- 

baute any idea into ſuch kinds or members as have no 
3 different properties to be ſpoken of; as it is mere tri- 43 
£ fling to divide right angles into ſuch whoſe legs are e- 
[ uad, and whoſe legs are unequal, for as to the mere 
| right angles they have no different properties. | 
VI. Rule s. | 


| 
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VI. Rule. In all your diſtributions obſerve the na- 
ture of things with great exactneſs; and do not affect 
any particular form of diſtribution, as ſome perſons 
have done, by dividing every genus into two /pectes, 
ox into three ſpeeres ; whereas nature is infinitely va- 


rious, and human affairs and human ſciences have as 


great a variety, nor is there any ane form of diſtribu- 
tion that will exactly ſuit with all ſubjeRs, 


Note, It is to this doctrine of diſeribution of a genus 


iuto its ſeveral ſpecies, we muſt alſo refer the diſtribu. . 


tion of a cay/e according to its ſeveral effects, as ſome 
medicines are beating, ſame are cooling ; or an effect, 
when it is diſtinguiſhed by its cauſes ; as faith is ei- 
ther Built upon divine teſtimony or kuman. It is to 
this head we refer particular artificial bodies, when 
they are diſtinguiſhed according to the matter they are 
made of, as a Hate is either. of braſs, of mare, ar 
wood, &c. and any other be:ngs, when they are diſtin- 
guiſhed according to their end and de/ign, as the Furni- 
ture of body or mind is either for ornament or uſe, To 
this head alſo we refer /ubje&s when they are divided 
according to their modes or accidents ; as men are ei- 
ther merry, or grave, or ſad; and modes, when they 


are divided by their ſubje&s as diſſempers belong to ib 


fluids, or to the ſalid parts of the animal. 

It is alſo to this place we reduce the propo/als of a 
difſeculty under its various caſes, whether it be in ſpe- 
culation or practice: as, to ſhew the reaſon of /un- 
beams burning wood, whether it be done by a convex 
glaſs ar a concave: or to ſhew the cogſtruction and 
menſuration of triangles, whether you have two angles 
and a fide given, or two ſides aud an angle, or only 
three ſides. Here it is neceflary to diſtribute or di- 
vide a difficulty in all its caſes, in order to gain a per- 
Tect knowledge of the ſubject you contemplate. 

It might be obſerved here, that /ogicians have ſome- 
times given 2 mare or ſign to diſtinguiſh when it is an 
integral -wbale, that is divided into its parts or wy 

ers, 
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bers or when it is a genus, an univerſal whole,' that is 
diſtributed into its {pecres and individual. The rule 
they give is this: whenſoever the whole idea can be 
directly and properly affirmed of each part, as a Bird 
is an animal, a fiſh is an animal, Bucephalus is a horſe, 
Peter is a min, then it is a diſtribution of a genus into 
its /pectes, or a /pecres into its individuals: but when 
the whole cannot be thus directly affirmed concerning 
every part, then it is a diviſion of an integral into its 
ſeveral parts or members; as we cannot ſay the Head, 
the breaſt, the hand, or the foot ig an an:mal, but we 
ſay, the head ts a part of the animal, and the foot is a- 

This rule may hold true generally in corporeal be- 
ings, or perhaps in all ſubſtances: but when ve fay 
the fear of God is wiſdom, and fo is human civility; 
criticijm is true learning, and ſo is philoſophy: io exe= 
cute a murderer is ju/{ice. and to ſate and defend the 
mnnecent is juſlice too. In theſe caſes it is not fo eaſily 
determined, whether an integral whole be divided in- 
to its parts, or an univerſal into its ſpecies : for the 


fear of God may be called either one part, or one 


&nd of wiſdem-; cruiciſm is one part, or one find of 
learning : and the execution of a niurderermay be cal- 
led a'/pecres of juſlice, as well as a fart of it. Nor in- 
deed is it a matter of great importance to determine 
this controverſy. 


8 E CT. XI. 
Of an orderly Conception of Things. 


2 lajt rule to direct our conceptions, is, that 
we ſbould rank and place them in a proper method 
and juſt order, This is of neceſſary 14e to prevent 
coniufion; for as a trader who never places his goods 
in his ſhop or warehouſe in a regular order, nor keeps 


the accounts of his buying and ſelling, paying and re- 


celving, 
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ceiving, in a juſt method, is in the utmoſt danger of 
plunging all his affairs into confuſion and ruin: ſo a 
ſtudent who is in the ſearch of truth, or an author or 
teacher who communicates knowledge to others, will 
very much obſtruct his deſign, and confound his own 
mind or the minds of his hearers, unleſs he range his 
ideas in juſt order. 

If we would therefore become ſucceſsful learners 
or teachers, we muſt not conceive of things in a con- 
fuſed heap, but diſpoſe our ideas in ſome certain me- 
thod, which may be moſt eaſy ani uſeful both for the 
underſtanding and memory; and be ſure, as much as 
may be, to follow the nature of things, for which many 
rules might be given, namely ; 


1. Conceive as much as you can of the e/entials of 
any ſubject, before you conſider its accidentals. 

2. gurvey the firſt general parts and properties of 

ny ſubject, before you extend your thoughts to diſ- 


courſe of the particular &:nds or ſpec.es of it. 


3. Contemplate things firſt in their own bl na- 
tures, and afterwards view them in cor:pg/it:on with 
other things; unleſs it be your preſent purpoſe to 
take a compound being to pieces, in order to find out, 


or to ſhew the nature of it, by ſearching and diſcover- 


ing of what fmples it is compoſed. 
4. Conſider the ab/o/ute modes or affections of any 
being as it is in itſelf, before you proceed to conſi der 


it relatively, or to ſurvey the various redutions in 


which it ſtands to other beings, Oc. 


Note, Theſe rules chiefly belong to the method of 
iiſtruction which the learned call Hut betich. 

But in the regulation of our ideas, there is ſeldom 
an abſolute neceſſity that we ſhould place them in this 
or the other particular method: it is poſſible in ſome 
caſes that many methods may be equally good, that 15, 
may equally affiſt the underſtanding and the memory : 


to frame a method exquiſitely accurate, according to 
the 


fn. 


ti 
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the ſtrict nature of things, and to maintain this ac- 
curacy from the beginning to the end of a treatiſe, is a 
moſt rare and difficult thing, if not impoſſible. But a 
larger account of method would be very improper in 
this place, leſt we anticipate what belongs to the fourth 


part of Logick, 


SECT. XII. 
Theſe five Rules of Conception exemplificd. 
f I T may be uſeful here to give a ſpecimen of the fioe 
47 


ecial rules to direct our conceptions, which have 
been the chief ſubje& of this long chapter, and repre- 
| ſent them practically at one view. | | 

Suppoſe the theme of our diſcourſe were the paſſions 
of the mind. CE TEY 
IJ, To gain a clear and diſtin idea of paſſion, we 
muſt define both the name and the thing. 

To begin with the definitzon of the name. We are 
not here to underftand the word pafſion in its vulgar 
and molt limited ſenſe, as it ſignifies merely anger or 
Fury; nor do we take it in its moſt extenſive philoſo- 

pbical ſenſe, for the /uſtaming the action of an agent; 
but in the more limited philoſophical ſenſe, paſſions 
ſignify the various afetions of the mind, ſuch as admi- 
ration, love, or hatred: this is the definition of the 
name, | 

We proceed to the definition of the thing, Paſſion is 
defined a /enſation of ſome ſpecial commotion in animal 
nature, occaſioned by the mind's perception of ſome ob- 
ect ſuited to excite that commotion. * ere the ge- 

nus 


Since this was written, I have publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe of the 
Paſſions, wherein I hve (a far vatied from this definition as to call 
2 them ſenſible commutions of our whole nature, both foul and body, 
4 occaſioned by the mind's perceptions of ſome objects, Oc. I rade this 
7 alteration in the deſcription of the paſſions in that buok chiefly to in- 
clude, in a more explicit manner, the paſſions ot defire and averfion, 

| which 
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nus, or general nature of paſſion, is a /enſation of ſome 


ſpecial commotion in animal nature; and herein it 
agrees with hunger, thirſt, pain, &c. The efeatiat 
differense of it is, that this commotion ariſes from a 
thought or perception of the mind, and hereby it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from hunger, thirſt, or pain. 

24ly, We muſt conceive of it completely, or ſurvey 
the ſeveral parts that compoſe it. "Theſe are (I.) he 
mind's perception of fome object. (2.) The confequent 


rujfle, er. ſpecial commotion f the nerves, and blood, 


and animal ſpirits. And (3.) The ſenſation tis iu- 


ward commotion. | | 
34ly, We muſt confider it comprehen,7vely, in its va- 
rious properties, The moſt eſſential attributes that 
make up its nature have been already mentioned under 
the foregoing heads, Some of the moſt conſiderable 
proper ties that remain are theſe, namely, That pafon 
Bel ng to all mankind, in greater or leſſer degrees: it is 
not conſtan ly preſent with us, but upon ſome certain oc- 
caſfon: it is appointed by our Creator for various uſe 
ful ends and purpoſes, namely, to give us vigour in the 
purſuit of what is good and agreeable to us, or in the 
avoidance of what is hurtfnl: 2t % very proper for 
our tate of trial in this world: ii is not utterly to be 
roozed out of our na'ure, but io be moderated and governed 
according to the rules of virtue and religion, &c. | 
4:bly, We muſt take cognizance of the various &inds 
of it, which is called an ex/en/ive conception of it. If 
the object which the mind perceives be very uncommon 


it exeites the paſſion of admiration: If the object ap- 
pear agreeable, it raiſes love: if the agreeable object be 


abſent and attainable, it is defire: if likely to be attained 
it excites hope: if unattainable, deſpair : if it be preſent 
and ed, it is the paſſion of joy: if Hh, it excites 


which are acts of volitton rather than the ſenſations. Yet ſince ſome 
com mot ions of animal nature attend all the paſſions, and fince there 
is always a ſenſation, of theſe commo!ions, I ſhall not change the de- 
finition I have written here; for this will agree to all the paſſians, 
whether they include any act of volition or not; nor indeed is th: 
matter of any great importance. Nov. 17, 1728. / 

1 ; Jod: 
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forrow : if the object be diſagrecable, it cauſes in ge- 
neral hatred or averſion : if it be abſent, and yet we 
are in danger of it, it raiſes our fear: if it be preſent, 
it is ſorrow and ſadneſs, &c. 
* <52hly, All theſe things, and many more which go to 
®compole a treatiſe on this ſubject, muſt be placed in 
their proper order; a {light ſpecimen of which is ex- 
hibited in this ſhort account of paſſion, and which that 


. 


admirable author Deſcartes has treated of at large; 
though for want of ſufficient experiments and obſer- 
vations in natural philoſophy, there are ſome few miſ- 
takes in his account of animal nature. 


C , - 

SECT. XIII. 

o ; 

1 An Illuſtration of theſe five Rules by Similitudes. 

5 

. = HUS we have brought the firſt part of Logics to a 
-> 3 concluſion ; and it may not be improper bere to 
e Frepreſents its excellencies (ſo far as we have gone) by. 
e general hints of its'chzef de/ign and ule, as well as by 


Aa various compariſon of it to thoſe inſtruments which N 
mankind have iuvented for their ſeveral conveniencies 

4 fand improvements. | | | 

The de/ign of Log ick is not ta furniſh us with the 
"Wp<rceiving faculty, but only to direct and aſſiſt us in the 

Wiſe of it: it doth not give us the objects of our ideas, 

2 but only cafts ſuch a light on thoſe objects which na- 

p- ture furniſhes us with, that they may be the more 


* 
9 
Ft: - 


be clearly and diſtinctly known: it doth not add new 
ed parts or properties, to things, but it &/covers the vari- 
nt pus parts, properties, relations and dependencies of 
es Mc thing upon another, and by ranking cl things un- 
der general and ſpecial heads, it renders the nature, or 
e any of the properties, powers, and uſes of a thing, 
de- ; more eaſy to be found out, when we ſeck in what rank 
25 Jof beings it lies, and wherein it agrees with, and 


wherein it differs from others. e | 
2 | if 
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If any compariſons would illuſtrate this, it may be 
thus repreſented, 


Wl I. When Logick aſſiſts us to attain a ele mil FI 
Stine conception of the nature of things by definition, 
100 it is like thoſe glaſſes whereby we behold ſuchr objects 
1600 diſtinaly, as by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, or their 
hh great diſtance, appear in confuſion to the naked eye: 
ſo the zele/cope diſcovers to us diſtant wonders in the 
heavens, and ſhews the m/&y way, and the br/ght eli ud 
. ſpots in a very dark ſky, to be a collection of little 
hit ſtars, which the eye unaſſiſted beholds in mingled con- 
Wl. fuſion. So when bodies are too ſmall for our fight to 
ſurvey them diſtinctly, then the microſcope is at hand 
for our aſſiſtance, to ſhew us all the /zmbs and features 
h of the moſt minute . with great clearneſs and 
N diſtinction. 


II. When we are taught by Logick to view a thing 
Wy completely in all its parts, by the help of diviſſon, it has 
1 the uſe of an anatomical knife, which diſſects an animal 
body, and ſeparates the vezns, arteries, nerves, muſcles, 
membranes, &c. and ſhews us the ſeveral parts which 
go to the compoſition of a complete animal. 


comprehenſively in all the modes, properties, relations, 
Faces, and appearances of it, it is of the fame uſe as a 
terreft rial globe, which turning round on its axis, re- 
preſents to us all the variety of lands and ſear, king- 
dom and nations on the ſurface of the earth, in a very 
ſhort ſucceſſion of time ſhews the ſituations and vari- 
ous relations of them to each other, and gives a com- 
prehenſive view of them in miniature. 


IV. When this art teaches us to d:fribute any ex- 


ten ive idea into its different &:nds of /pectes, it may be 


15 falling 


— 


it III. When Logick inſtrudts us to ſurvey an object 4 
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compared to the pri/matic& glaſ, that receives the ſun- 4 
beams or rays of light, which ſeem to be uniform when” | 
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falling upon it, but it ſeparates and diſtributes them 
into their different kinds and colours, and ranks them 


— 


the page. 
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Man 


Beaſt 


7 
* 
= 


Inſe& 


in their proper ſucceſſion. | 

Or if we deſcend to ſubdiviſion and ſubordinate 
*Z ranks of being, then diſtribution may alſo be ſaid to 
form the reſemblance of a natural tree, wherein the 
genus or general idea ſtands for the root or ftock, and 
the ſeveral #inds or ſpecies, and individuals, are diſtri- 
2X buted abroad, and repreſented in their dependence and 
connection, like the ſeveral boughs,. branches, and le/- 
er. boots, For inſtance, let animal be the root of a 
logical tree, the reſemolance is ſeen by mere inſpec- 
tion though the root be not placed at the bottom of 


Philip 
James 
Peter | 
- Thomas, &c., 
Trott. f 
[ Horſe— — FR &c, 
Squirrel 
3 Maſtiff. 
10n iel 
De Spaniel. 
Dans: th Greyhound. 
Kors h Beagle, Vc. 
Eagle 
Lark Engliſh. 
Duck — —4 Muſcovy 
Goole, Wc. ( Hook Bill, Oc. 
j Trout 
Whale 
 COptter, Ge. 
F 8 Waſp. 
| Flying . 
8 Worm. 
Creeping — 3 Ant. 
. Caterpillar, Cc. 


The 


1 
0 
{| | 


proper method, moſt convenient both for inſtruction 


and will be the ſubject of the ſecond part of Logick. 


x28 LOGICK: Or, Part J. 
The fame ſimilitude will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate the 
arvifion and ſubdiviſion of an integral whole, into its ſe- 
veral parts. 2 
When Logick direQs us to place all our ideas in a 


and memory, it doth the ſame ſervice as the caſes of 
well contrived ſhelves in a large library, wherein e- 
his, quart9s, and oftavos, and lefſtr volumes, are diſ- 


poſed in ſuch exact order under the particular heads 


of divinity, 6% mai bematics, ancient and miſcella- 
neous learning, We. that the ſtudent knows where to 
find every book, and has them all as it were within 
his command at once, becauſe of the exact order 
wherein they are placed. 6 

The man who has ſuch aſſiſtances as theſe at hand, 
in order to manage his conceptions and regulate his 


ideas, is well prepared to improve his knowledge, and 1 
to foin theſe ideas together in a regular manner bß 


Judgment, which is the ſecond operation of the mind, 


S 
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THE 


/ Judgment and Propoſition. 


HEN the mind has got acquaintance with things 
by framing ideas of them, it proceeds to the 
next operation, and that is, to compare theſe ideas to- 
Y 8 and to join them by a ffir mation, or disjoin them 
by negation, according as we find them to agree or diſ- 
agree. This act of the mind is called judgment; as 
when we have by perception obtained the ideas of 
Plato, aphiloſopher, man, innocent, we form theſe judg- 
ment; Plato was a philoſopher ; no man is innoceat. 
Some writers have aſſerted, that judgment conſiſts in 
a mere perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. 
ut 


| 
: 
| 
l 


: 
1 
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But I rather think there is an act of the will (at leaſt 
in moſt caſes) neceſſary to form a judgment; for though 
we do perceive or think we percetve ideas to agree or 
diſagree, yet we may ſometimes refrain from judgingor 
aſſenting to the perception, for fear leſt the perception 
ſhould not be ſufficiently clear, and we ſhould be mi- 
ſtaken: and I am well aſſured at other times, that there 
are multitudes of judgments formed, and a firm aſſent 
given to ideas joined or disjoined, before there is any 
clear perception whether they agree or diſagree ; and 
this is the reaſon of ſo many falſe judgments or miſtakes 
among men. Both theſe practices are a proof that 
Judgment has ſomething of the will in it, and does not 
merely conſiſt in perception, ſince we ſometimes judge 
(though unhappily) without perceiving, and ſome- 
times we perceive without immediate judging. _ 
As an idea is the reſult of our conception or appre- 
henfion, ſo a propoſition is the effect of judgment. The 


foregoing ſentences which are examples of the act of 


judgment are properly called prepofitions. Plato is a 
philoſopher, Wc. 


Here let us conſider, 


1. The general nature of a propoſition, and the parts 3 


of which it is compoſed. 
2. The various divifions or kinds of propoſitions. 


3. The ſprings of falſe gudgment, or the doctrine of 


' 


prejudices. f 
4. General directions to aſſiſt us in Judging aright. 


getts 0 


5 · Special rules to direct us in Judging particular ob- 


1 / 
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5 CHAP. I. 
2 1 \ | x 


1 0/ the Nature of a Propoſition, and its ſeveral Parts. 


1 
* 
p 
T 
28 


Propoſition is a ſentence wherein two or more 
ideas or terms are joined or disjoined by one af. 
ZFrmation or negation; as Plato was a philoſopher : e- 

ery angle is formed by two lines meeting: no man li- 
Ping on earth can be completely happy. When there 
re ever ſo many ideas or terms in the ſentence, yet if 
they are joined and disjoined merely by one ſingle af- 
irmation or negation, they are properly called but one 


4 


J 8 


e 
f Propoſitiou, though they may be reſolved into ſeveral 
a Fropolitions which are implied therein, as will appear 


ereafter. 
In deſcribing a propoſition, I uſe the word terms as 
ell as ideas, becauſe when mere ideas are joined in 
he mind without words, it is rather called a judge- 
ent; but when clothed with words, it is called a pro- 
I 2/107, even though it be in the mind only, as well 
when it is expreſſed by ſpeaking or writing. 
There are three things which go to the nature and 
onſtitution of a propoſition, namely, the ſubje&, the 
redicate, and the copula. 
The /ubje of a propoſition is that concerning which | 
vy thing is affirmed or denied. So Plato, angle, man 
oing on earth, are the ſubjects of the foregoing, pro- 
Poſitions. el. ä 
The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of 
he ſubje& ; ſo philo/opher is the predicate of the firſt 
Propoſition; formed by two lines meeting, is the pre- 
TLcate of the ſecond ; capabl. of being completely happy, 
Wie proper predicate of the third, | 
F The | 


4 * 

be © 
N 

1 


THF 


Tents the act of the mind affirming or denying, and it 


at 
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ally denominated affirmative or negative from its co- 4 
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The ſubect and predicate of a propoſſtion taken to- 

gether, are called the matter of it; for theſe are the 

materials of which it is made. 
The copula is the form of a propoſition ; it repre. 


is expreſſed by the words, am, art, is, are, &c. or am 
not, art not, 1s not, are not, &c. | 7 

It is not a thing of importance enough to create a 
diſpute, whether the words no, none, not, never, &c. 
which disjoin. the idea or terms in a negative propo-- 
ſition, ſhall be called a part of the ſubje& of the copu- RX 
la, or of the predicate. Sometimes perhaps they may 
feem moſt naturally to be included in one, and ſome. 
times in another of theſe, though a propoſition is uſu- 


pula, as hereafter. HE | 3 
Note 1. Where each of theſe parts of a propoſition 
is not expreſſed diſtinctly in ſo many words, yet they 
are all underſtood, and implicitly contained therein; 
as Socrates diſputed, is a complete propoſition, for it 
ſignifies Socrates was diſputing. So J die, ſignifies | 
am dying. I can writ, that is, I am able to write. In 
Latin and Greek, one fingle word is many times a 
complete propoſition. 1 
. Note 2. Theſe words, am, art, is, &c. when they 
are, uſed alone without any other predicate, ſignifying ot 
both the act of the mind judging, which includes the t! 
copula, and ſignify alſo actual exiſtence, which is the p. 
predicate of that propoſition. So Rome is, ſignifies w 
Rome is exiſtent: there are ſome ftrange monſters, that 7 
is, ſome range monſjers are exiftent ; Carthage i- 100 EX 
more, that 1s, Carthage has no being. | a 
. . Note 3. The ſubject and predicate of a piopoſition, 
are not always to be known and diſtinguiſhed by the 


— 
— 


placing of the words in the ſentence, but by reflecting 
duly on the ſenſe of the words, and on the mind ot 


deſign of the ſpeaker or writer: as if I ſay, in Africi 
there are many lions, I mean many tons are exiſtent in 
Africa: many Hons is the ſubje&, and exiſtent in A- 
2 | | frici 


— 
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frica is the predicate. Jt is proper for a philoſopher 
to underſland geometry; here the word proper is the 
predicate, and all the reſt is the ſubject, except Ts the 


re- copula. | ; | 
dit RF Note 4. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition 
am *X ought always to be two different ideas, or two differ- 


ent terms; for where both the terms and zdeas are the 


te a ſame, it is called an identical propoſition, which is 
&c. mere trifling, and cannot tend to promote knowledge; 
Po- fſuch as, a rule tr a rule, or a good man is a good man. 
pu- But there are ſome propoſitions, wherein the terms 
nay of the ſubje& and predicate ſeem to be the ſame; yet 
me- the ideas are not the ſame; nor can theſe be called 
u- purely identical or triſling propoſitions ; ſuch as home 
co- i home; that is, home 1s a convenient or delightful 

Place; Socrates zs Socrates ill; that is, the man So- 
tion crates ts ill a philoſopher : the hero was not a hero; 
hey that is, 2% bero did not ſhew hit courage; what I have 
ein; uritten I have written ; that is, what I wrote 1 ill 
r it approve, and will not alter it: what is done, ts done ; 
es | that is, it cannot be undone. It may be eaſily obſer. 
In ved in theſe propoſitions the term is equzvocal, for in 
es a the predicate it has a different idea from what it has 

in the /ubje@. 5 
they There are alſo ſome propoſitions wherein the terms 
ying of the ſubje& and predicate differ, but the ideas are 
the the ſame ; and theſe are not merely identical or triflin g 


the propoſitions ; as impudent is ſhamele/s ; a billow is 4 
fies wave; or flutus (in Latin) is a wave; a globe is a 
that ¶ round body. In theſe propoſitions either the words are 


explained by a definition of the name, or the ideas by 
Ja definition of the thing, and therefore they are by no 
tion, means uſeleſs, when formed for this purpoſe. a 
the | 
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C HAP. II. 


Of the various Kinds of Propoſitions. 


P may be diſtributed into various kinds, 


according to their ſubject, their copula, their pre- 


dicate, their nature or compoſition, their ſenſe, and their 


evidence, which diſtributions will be explained in the 
following ſections. 


SECT. I. 


Of univerſal, particular, mdefinite, and ſingular Pro- 
a : Pit ion . 


P may be divided according to their 
1 ſubject into univerſal and particular; this is uſu- 
ally called a diviſion, ariſing from the quantity. 

An wniverſal propoſition is when the ſubject is ta- 
ken according to the whole of its extenſion ; ſo if the 
ſubje& be a genus, or general nature, it includes all its 

Species or Finds: if the ſubject be a/pecres, it includes 
all its individuals. This univerſality is uſually ſigni- 
fied by theſe words, all, every, no, none, or the like 
as, all men muſt die: no man it Almighty : every ct en- 
ture had a beginmng. F | 

A particular propoſition is when the ſubje& is not 
taken according to its whole extenſion ; that 1s, when 
the term 1s limited and reſtrained to ſome one or more 
of thoſe ¶pecies or individuals, whoſe general nature it 

expreſles, 


Du 
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expreſſes, but reaches not to all; and this is uſually 
denoted by the words, ſome, many, a few, there are 
which, &c. as, ſome birds can ſing well: few men are 
truly wiſe : there are parrots which will talk a bun- 
dred things. 

3 Under the general name of univerſal propoſitions, we 
may juſtly include thoſe that are fingular, and for the 
moſt part thoſe that are indefinite alſo. 

A ingular propoſition is when the ſubject is a ſingu- 
lar or individual term or idea; as Deſcartes was un 
igenious philojopher : Sir Iſaac Newton has far ex- 


- eeded all his predeceſſors: the palace at Hampton 
ir ourt ir a pleaſant dwelling: this day is very cold. 
he he ſubject here muſt. be taken according to the 


vhole of its extenſion, becauſe being an individual, it 
ran extend only to one, and it muſt therefore be regu- 
ated by the laws of univer/al propofitions. 
An definite propofition, is when no note, either of 
miverſality or particularity, is prefixed to a ſubjeR, 
»bich is in its own nature general; as a planet ir 
ver changing its place: angels are noble creatures. 
Now this fort of propoſition, eſpecially when it deſ- 
ribes the nature of things, is uſually counted unver- 
al-alſo, and it ſuppoſes the ſubject to be taken in its 
hole extenſion : for if there were any planet which 
lid not change its place, or any angel that were not a 
oble creature, theſe propoſitions would not be ſtrictly 
rue. 

Vet in order to ſecure us againſt miſtakes in judg- 
ng of unwver/al, particular, and indefinite propoſitions, 
t is neceſſary to make theſe following remarks. 


8 
* 
0 : 


ni- 
ez I. Concerning univerſal propoſitions, 
* 


Note 1. Univerſal terms may either denote a meta- 
hy/ical, a phyfical, or a moral univerſality. 
A metaphyfical or mathematical unverſality, is 


en ben all the particulars contained under any general 
Ire dea have the ſame predicate belonging to them with- 
2 It 


but any exception whatſoever ; or when the predicate 


es, | F 3 is 
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is ſo eſſential to the univerſal ſubjeR, that it deſtroys 
the very nature of the ſubject to be without it; as, 
all circles have a center and circumference: all ſpirits 
zn their own nature are immortal. 

A. phyſical or natural univerſality, is when accor- 
ding to the order and common courſe of nature, a pre- 


dicate agrees to all the ſubjefts of that kind, though 9 
there may be ſome accidental and preternatural excep- 
tions, as, all men uſe words to expreſs their thoughts, i 
yet dumb perſons are excepted, for they cannot ſpeak. Þ 
All beaſts have four feet, yet there may be ſome mon- 


ſters with five; or maimed, who have but three. 
A moral univerſality, 1s when the predicate agrees 


to the greateſt part of the particulars which are con- 
tained under the univerſal ſubject; as, all negroes are 
ſtupid creatures: all men are governed by affection ra- 
ther than by reaſon : all the old Romans loved their | 
country :. and the ſcripture uſes this language, when St 


Paul tells us, The Cretes are always liars. 


Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or fingular conclu- 
ſion cannot be inferred from a moral untver/ali/ty, nor | 


always and infallibly from a phy/icat one, though it 
may be always inferred from a univerſality which is 
metaphyſical, without any danger or poſſibility of a 
miſtake. | | 


Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make little 


or no diſt inction in common language, between a ſub- 
ject that is phy/ically or metaphyſically univerſal, 
Mote 2. An univerſal term is ſometimes taken co/- 
lectively for all its particular ideas united together, 
2nd Fometimes dr/tributively, meaning each of them 
ſingle alone, 3 | 
Inſtances of a collective univerſal are ſuch as theſe: 
all theſe apples will fill a buſhel, all the hours of the 
night are fufficient for ſleep : all the rules of grammar 
overload the memory. In theſe propoſitions it is evi- 
dent, that the predicate belongs not to the individuali 
ſeparately, but to the whole collective idea; for we can- 
not affiria the ſame predicate if we change the word 
| all 
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ys all into ene or into every ; we cannot ſay one apple or 
> cvery apple will fill a buſhel, &c. Now ſuch a collcc-' 
* tive idea, when it becomes the ſubject of a propoſi- 
tion, ought to be eſteemed as one ſingle thing, and 
jr. this renders the propoſition /ingudar or inde/inite, as 
re. we ſhall ſhew immediately. | | 
gh A diſtributive univerſal will allow the word all to 
„be changed into every, or into ove, and by this means 
1 3 is diſtinguiſhed from a collective. | 
k i Inſtances of a diſtribute univerſal are the moſt com- 
. mon on every occafion; as, all men are mortal : ever 
man is a inner, &c. But in this fort of untver/al there 
"i Jos a rn to be made, which follows in the re- 
mark. 
al Note 3. When an uni ver ſul term is taken diser ibu- 
. tively, ſometimes it includes all the individuals con- 
ei- tained in its inferior /pecter: as when I ſay every fich- 
St % bar a tendency to death ; I mean every individual 
fichneſs, as well as every hind. But ſometimes it in- 
1n. i cludes no more than merely each ſpecies or tind ; as 
nor when the Evangehit ſays, Chri/t bealed every diſeaſe, 
\ it or every diſeaſe was bealed by Chrift; that is, every 
12 kind of diſeaſe. The firſt of theſe, logicians call the 
Po diſtribution of an univerſal in /ingula generum; the 
la/i is a diltribution in genera /ingu/orum. But either 
[tle ll of mo Joined to the ſubje& render a propoſition uni- 
| verſal. 
2 Note 4. The univerſality of a ſubject is often re- 
60. ſtrained by a part of the predicate; as when we ſay, 
ger, all men learn wiſdom by EXPLTIENCE ; the univerſal ſub- 
em ect, all men, is limited to ſignify only, all thoſe men 
who learn wiſdom. The ſcripture alſo uſes this ſort- 
eſe: of language, when it ſpeaks of all men being juſtified 
tbe ebe righteouſneſs of one, Rom. v. 18. that is, all men 
nar g 52 are ju/tified obtain it in this way. d 
EE Obſerve here, That not only a metapy/ical or natu- 


ral, but a moral univerfality alſo is oftentimes to be 
reſtrained by a part of the predicate ; as when we ſay, 
all the Dutch are good ſeamen : all the Italians are 
Jubtil politicians ; that * among the Dutch that 

: 4 are 
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are ſeamrn are good ſeamen ; and thoſe among the Ita- 
lians who are politicians, are ſubtil politicians, that is, 
they are generally fo, 

wie 5, The uviverſality of a term is many times 
reſtrained by the particular ime, place, circumflance, 
ke, or the * of the ſpeaker ; as, if we were in the 
City of London, and lay, al the weavers went to pre- 
Aw their petites: we mean only all the weavers who 
e in the rity. Bo when it is ſaid in the goſpel, a// 
meu did mare, Mark v. 26, it reaches only to % 
ee wn who brard of the miracles of our Saviour, 

lore 166 it (hovld be obſerved, that a moral uni- 
Deer is reftinined by ee, place. und other cit- 
cunts, «« well as x natural; o that by theſe 
moms the word of fornetimes dors not extend to a 
Hh port of thifs who at Rest might ſee m to be in- 
cadet ir het word, 

ths geen of thifs diffienlties and ambiguities 

as behong it eee propertiionm, is the common 
en bee ot e eee of mankind, who generally have 
+4 ne ti nt ion t magnify their Hens, and to talk round- 
I; wt en eee concerning wy thing they ſpeak 
of; which bas introdurrd wrivertal terms of ſpeech 
mw coafton ww habit, e all nations, and all languages, 
mr. hen nevore oy reaſon would difttate ; yet hes 
ls nts is erat ger, if is not of oft improper to 
win 148 bart of inngunage in folemn and facred writings, 
- well 4 in familiar diferurle. 


I. Wemarks concerning indefinite propoſitions, 

Nets i, Propotrtions carrying in them univerſal 
hmm of exprotiieog, way fometimes drop the ware of 
e er wind beenme e, e, ane yet retain the 
ſme wnivert 1 fone, whether metaphyficat, natura/, 
6s woret ; whether rolf tive or difhr te. 

Wo way give inftances of each of tlicle, 

NMetaphy fy as, 4 che bat d center and ireune 


ference, Natural; us, beaſts bave four fert. Moral : as, 
Foes ave pid eren ures, CollQive ; as, the ape 
per will fila bib, Diltributive; as, men ave mortal, 
Note 
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Note 2. There are many caſes wherein a collectiue 
idea is expreſſed in a propoſition by an indefinite terms 
and that where it deſcribzs the nature or quality of the 
ſubject, as well as when it declares ſome paſt matters 
of fat; as. fir-trees ſet in good order will ; ive a charm- 
ing proſpet: this muſt ſignify a collection of fir-trees, 
for one makes no proſpect. In matters of fact this is 
more evident and frequent.; as, the Romans overcome 
the Gauls : the robbers ſurrounded the coach: the wild 
geeſe flew over the Thames in the form of a wedge. All 
theſe are collective ſubjects. | | 

Note 3. In indefinite propofitiens the ſubject is often 
ieſtrained by the predicate, or by the ſpecial time, 
place, or circumſtances, as well as in propoſitions 
which are expreſaly univerſal ; as, „De Chineſes are in- 
genious filk-weavers ; that is, thoſe Chineſes which are 
/ilt-weavers are ingenious at their work. The flars ap- 
fear to us when the twilight ts gone ; P's can ſigaify 
no more than the fars which are above our horizon. 

Note 4. All thefe reſtriftions tend to reduce ſome 
indefinite propoſitions almoſt into par.icular, as will 
«ppear under tlie next remarks, 


III. Remarks concerning part culur propoſitions 

Note i. A particular propoſition may ſometimes be. 
prend rmdefinitely, without any note of particularity 
prefixed to the ſubject ; as, in mes of conſuſion laws 
are not executed :; men of virtue are diſgraced, and mur- 
derer aye that is, ſome laws, /ame men of virtue, 
ſome murderers : unleſs we ſhould call ü tl! is language a 
mn wnjverſality, though 1 think it can hardly extend 
0 far. 


Note 2. The words /me, a few, &c. though they 


penerally denote « proper particu/arity, yet ſon;etimes. 


they expreſs a coll. Five idea; as, /ome of the enemies l- 
let the general around: a few Greeks world beat a 
thouſand Indians, 

I conclude this ſection with a few general remarks 
on this ſubjeR, uamely, 


Fy * Gem 
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Gen. Rem. I. Since univerſal, indefinite and par- 
Picular terms in the plural number may either be ta- 
ken in a collective or diftributive ſenſe, there is one 
ſhort and eaſy way to find when they are collective and 
when diſtributive, namely, if the plural number may 
be changed into the ſingular, that is, if the, predicate 
will agree to one fingle ſubject, it is a,diftributrve idea, 
if not, it is collective. | 4k 

Gen. Rem. II. Univerſal and particular terms in the 
plural number; ſuch as, all, ſome, few many, &c. 
2. they are taken in their diſtributive ſenſe, repre- 
ſent ſeveral ſingle ideas; and when they are thus affix- 

ed to the ſubject of a propoſition, render that propo- 
fition univerſal or particular, according to the univer- 
ſality or particularity of the terms affixed. | 


Gen. Rem. III. Unzuerſal and particular terms in 
the plural number, taken in their collective ſenſe, re- 
preſent generally one collective ideen. 
If this one collective idea be thus repreſented (whe- 
ther by univerſal or particular terms) as the ſubject 
of a propoſition, which deſcribes the nature of a thing, 
it properly makes either a ſingular or an indefinite pro- 
po ion; for the words all, ſame, a few, &c. do not 
then denote the guantity of the propoſition, but are 
eſteemed merely as terms which connect the individu- 
als together in order to compoſe one collective idea, 
Qbſerve theſe inſtances; all the ſycamores in the garden 
would make a large grove ; that is, this one collection 
of ſycamores, which is a ngular idea. Some of the ſy- 
camores in the garden would make a fine grove: ſycamores 
would make a noble grove ; in theſe laſt the ſubject is 
rather indefinite than fingular. But it is very evident, 
that in each of theſe propoſitions. the predicate can, 
only belong to a collective idea, and therefore the ſub- 
jet muſt be eſteemed a collective. 
If this collective idea (whether repreſented by uni- 
yerſal or particular terms) be uſed in deſcribing pat 
Mate 


il. 
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matters of fult, then it is generally to be eſteemed a 
Angular idea, and renders the propoſition /ingular ; as, 
all the ſoldiers of Alexander made but a little army, a few 
Macedomans wangunfhed the large army of Darius; 
ſome grenadiers in the camp Plundered all the neigb- 
bourmg towns. : 
Now we have ſhewn before, that if a propoſition 
deſcribing the nature of thrngs has an indeffnite ſubject, 
it is generally to be eſteemed univer ſal in its propoſiti- 
onal ſenſe: and if it has a ſingular ſubject, in its pro- 
poſitional ſenſe it is always ranked with aniver ſals. 
After all, we muſt be forced to confeſs, that the 
language of mankind, and the idioms of ſpeech, are 
ſo exceeding various, that it is hard to reduce them 
to a few rules; and if we would gain a juſt and pre- 


ciſe idea of every wntverſal, particular and indefimte ex. 
preſſion, we muſt not only conſider the peculiar idiom 
of the language, but the time, the place, the occaſion, 


the circumſtances of the matter ſpoken of, and thus 


penetrate as far as poſlible into the deGga of the 
ſpeaker or writer, 


sen ot 2c /436 


Of Affirmative and Negative PROPOSITIONS. 


* 


| Wird a e is conlicered with 0 th 


its copula, it may be divided into affirmatzve atid 
negative; for it is the copuin joins or disjoins the tw9' 
ideas. Others call this a diviſion of propoſitions: a- 
cording to their quality. 

An affirmative propoſitionis when the idea of the pre- 
dicate is ſuppoſed to agree to the idea of the ſubject 
and is joined to it by the word ic, or are, which is the 
copula: as, all men are fenners. But when the predicate 
is not — to 1 with the ſubject, and is diſ- 


6 45 BS „ 1 , joined 


— 
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joined from it by the particles 7s not, are not, &c. the 
propoſition is negative; as man is not innocent: or, no 
man is annocent. In an affirmative propoſition, we 
aſſert one thing to belong to another, and, as it were, 
unite them in thought and word: in negative propo- 
fitions, we ſeparate one tang from another, and deny 
their agreement. 

It may ſeem ſomething odd, that two ins or terms 
are ſaid to be disjoined, as well as Joined by a copula : 
but if we can but ſuppoſe the negative particles do 
really belong to the copula of negative propoſitions, it 
takes away the harſhneſs of the expreſſion : and to 
make it yet ſofter, we may confider that the predicate 
and ſubject may be properly ſaid to be joined in a form 
of words as a propoſition, by connective particles in 
grammar or Logick, though they are disjoined in their 
tenſe and ſignification. Every youth who has learned 
his grammar, knows there are ſuch words as disjunc- 
tive propofitions. 

Several things are en our notice on this ſubjeR. 

Note 1ſt, As there are ſome terms, or words, and 
ideas, (as I have ſhewn before) concerning which it is 
hard todetermine whether they are negative or poſitive, 
ſo there are ſome propofitions concerning which it may 
be difficult to ſay, whether they affirm or deny: as, 
when we ſay, Plato was no fool: Cicero was no unſhulful 
orator: Ceſar made no expedition to Muſcovy: anoy/ter 
has no part like an eel: it is not neceſſary for a phyſician 
to ſpeak French: and for a phyſician to ſpeak French is 
needleſs, The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions is very plain 
and ealy, though logicians might ſquabble perhaps a 
whole day, whether they ſhould rank them under the 
names cf negative or affirmative. 

Note 2d, In Latin and Engliſh two demons joined 
in one e make an affirmative; as when we de- 
clare no man 1s not mortal; it is the ſame as though we 
ſaid, man ts mortal. But in Greek, and oftentimes in 
French, two negatives make but a Rronger denial. 


Note 
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Note 3d, If the mere negative term, not, be added 

to the copula of an univerſal Mi malive propoſition, it 

reduces it to a particular negative; as all men are not 
wiſe, ſignifies the ſame as, ſome men are not ubiſe. 

Note 4th, In all afirmative propoſitions, the predi- 
cate is taken in its whole comprehenſion; that is, 
every eſſential part and attribute of it is affirmed con- 
cerning the ſubject; as when I ſay, a true chr iſtian is 
an honeſt man, every thing that belongs to honeſty 1 is 
affirmed concerning a true cht1/tian. 

Note 5th, In all negative propoſitions the predicate 
is taken in its whole extenſion ; that is every ſpecies 
and individual that is contained in the general idea of 
the predicate, 1s utterly denied concerning the ſubjett ; 
ſo in this propoſition, a /pirit is not an animal, we ex- 
clude all ſorts and kinds and particular animals what- 
ſoever from the idea of a /pirit. 

From theſe two laſt remarks we may derive this in- 
ference, that we ought to attend to the entire compre- 
hen/ion of our ideas, and to the, univerſal extenſion of 
them, 'as far as we have proper capacity for it, before 
we grow too confident in our affirming or denying any 


thing which may have the leaſt darkneſs, doubt or 


difficulty attending it: it is the want of this attention 
that betrays us into many miſtakes, | 


— 
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SECT. III. 
| Off the Oppoſition and Converſion of Propoſitions. 
NY two ideas being joined or disjoined in va- 
rious forms will afford us ſeveral propoſitions: 
all theſe may be diſtinguiſhed according to their guan- 
tity. and their guality * into four, which are marked or 
denoted by the letters, A, E, I, O, thus: 6 


A Univerſal Affirmative. 

ECL Univerſal Negative. 

I \ denotes a Particular Affirmative. 
Particular Negative. 


O J. 
according to theſe old Latin rhimes 
Aſerit A. Negat E, verum generaliter Ambæ. 
Arrit 1, Negat O, fed particulariter Ambo. 
This may be exemplified by theſe two ideas, a Vine 
and a Tree. | 


A Every Vine is a Tree, 


E No Vine is a Tree. 
I Some Vine is a Tree. 
O Some Vine is not a Tr:e. 


The logicians of the ſchools have written many 


large trifles concerning the oppoſition and conver/ion of 


propoſitions, It will be ſufficient here to give a few 


Wo 
brief hints of theſe things, that the learner may not be 


7 | 
ptterly ignorant of them. 


bi 
The reader ſhould remember here, that a propoſition according 
its quantity is called ani verſal or particular; and according to its 


to 
zuality it is either affirmative or negatives 44 
| Propoſitions 
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Propoſitions which are made of the ſame ſubject and 
predicate are ſaid to be oppoſite, when that which is 
denied 1 in one is affirmed in the other, either in whole 
or in part, without any conſide ration whether the pro- 
poſitions be true or no. IT 
If they differ both in 3 and * they are i 
called contradifory ; ; 
A Every Vine is a” | - 


Tree. © ( Theſe can never be both true, or 
O Some Vine is not | both falſe at the ſame time. 

a Tree. | 

If two univerſals differ in quality . are contra- 
ries ; as, | 
A Every Vine is 

@ Tree. Theſe can never be both true toge- 
E — Vine is a ther, but they may be both falſe. 

ree. 


If two particular propoſitions differ in quality they 
are ſubcontraries; as, 
J Some Vine ts a 


Tree. Theſe may be both true together, 
O Some Vine is not | but they can never be both falſe. 
a Tres. 


Both particlay and univerſal propoſitions which 
agree in quality, but not in quantity, are called ſubal- 
tern, though theſe are not properly oppoſite, as 

A Every Vine is a Tree. 
I Some Vinets a Tree, 
Or thus: 
4 4 E No Vine it a Tree. 
O Some Vins is not a Tree. 

The canons of ſubaltern propoſitions are uſually. 
reckoned theſe three; namely, (I.) If an wniverſa/ pro- 
poſition be true, the particular will be true alſo, but 
not on the contrary. And, (2. (2) If a particular propo- 
fition be falſe, the uniuerſal muſt be falſe too, but not 
on the contrary. (3.) Subaltern propoſitions, whether 
univerſal or particular, may ſometimes be both true 


and K both falſe, 
The 
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The converſion of propoſit /one, is when the ſubject and 
predicate change their places with preſervation of the 
truth. This may be done with conſtant certainty in 
all univerſal negatives and particular affermatives; as 
no ſpirit is an animal, may be converted, a animal is a 
ſpirit ; and ſome tree id à vine, may be converted, ſome 
vine is a tree. But there is more of formal trifling in 
this ſort of diſcourſe than there 1s of ſolid improve- 
ment, becauſe this ſort of conver/fion ariſes merely from 
the form of words, as connected in a propoſition, ra- 
ther than from the matter. ; b 

Yet it may be uſeful to obſerve, that there are ſome 
propoſitions, which by reaſon of the :deas or matter of 
which they are compoſed, may be converted with 
conitant truth: ſuch are thoſe propoſitions whoſe pre- 
dicate is a nominal or real definition of the ſubject, or 
the diff rence of it, or a property of the fourth kind, 
or a ſuperlative degree of any property or quality 
whatſoever; or in ſhort, whereſoever the predicate 
and the ſubje& have exactly the fame extenſion, or 
the ſame comprehenſion ; as, every vine is a tree bear- 
ing grapes; and ev-ry tree bearing grapes 7s vine: reli. 
gion is the trueſt wiſdom ; and, the true/t wiſdom is re- 
ligion: Fulius Ceſar was the firſs Emperor of Rome ; 
and, the firſt Emperor of Rome was Julius Ce/ar 
Theſe are the propoſitions which are properly conver- 
tible, and they are called reciprocal propojitions, 


89 CT. rv. 


Of Pure and Modal PRorosrrioxs. 


Nother diviſion of propoſitions among the ſcho- 
laſtick writers, is into pure and modal. This 
may be called (for diſtinction- fake) a diviſion according 
to the predicate. | 

| When 
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When a propoſition merely expreſſes that the pre- 
dicate is connected with the ſubject, it is called a pure 
propofition ; 5 As, every true chriftian is an honefl man: 
But when it includes alſo the way and manner where- 
in the predicate is connected with the ſubjeR, it is call- 
ed a modal propofition ; as, when I ſay, it us necefjary 
that a true chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man. 

Logical writers generally make the modality of this 
propoſition to belong to the copula, becauſe it ſhews 
the manner of the connection between the ſubje& and 
predicate. But if the form of the ſentence as a logical 
propoſition be duly confidered, the mode itſelf is the 
very predicature of the propoſition, and it muft run 
thus: that a true chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man is a 
neceſſary thing, and then the whole primary propoſition 
is included in the ſubje& of the modal propoſition. 

There are four modes of connecting the predicate 
with the ſubject, which are uſually reckoned upon 
this occaſion, namely, neceſſity and contingency, which 
are two oppoſites ; poſſibility and impalſibility, which 
are alſo oppoſites ; as, if it neceſſary that a globe ſhould 
be round: that a globe be made of wood or glaſs, ts an 
unneceſſary or contingent thing: it is impoſſible that a 


globe ſhould be ſquare : it is impoſſible that a globe may 


be made F water. 

With regard to the modal propofitions which the 
ſchools have introduced, I would make theſe two re- 
marks : 


Remar# 1. Theſe propoſitions i in Engliſh are form- 
ed by the reſolution of the words, mu be, might not 
be, can be, and cannot be, into thoſe more explicate 
forms of a logical copula and predicate, is necefary, ts 
contingent, is poſffible, is impoſſible : for it is neceſſary 
that a globe ſhould be Hud, fignifies no more than that 
a globe muſt be round. 


Remark 2. Let it be noted, that this quadruple mo- 
dulity is only an enumeration of the natural modes or 


manners 
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manners wherein the pr&vlicate is connected with the 
ſubject: we might alſo deſcribe ſeveral moral and crv:l 
modes of connecting two ideas together, namely, lau- 
Fulneſs and unlawfulne/s, convenrency and inconveniency, 
&c. whence we may form ſuch modal propgſitiont as 
theſe : it is unlawful for any perſon 10 kill an innocent 
man: tis unlawful for chriſtians to eat fleſh in Lent : 
to tell all that we think is expedient: for a man to be 
affable to his neighbour is very convenient, &c. | 

There are ſeveral other nodes of ſpeaking whereby 
a predicate is connected with a ſubject: ſuch as, it zs 
certain, it is doubtful, it is probable, it is improbable, it 
1s agreed, it 1s granted, it is ſaid by the ancients, it is 
written, &c. all which will form other kinds of modal 
1 8 e IN 
But whether the modality be natural, moral, &c. 
yet in all theſe propoſitions it is the mode is the proper 
predicate, and all the reſt of the propoſition, except 
the copula (or word ig) belongs to the ſubjef ; and 
thus they become pure propoſitions of a complex nature, 
of which we ſhall treat in the next ſection; ſo that there 
is no great need of making modals of a diſtinct ſort, 

There are many little ſubtilties which the ſchools 
acquaint us with concerning the conver/ion and op- 
tion and equipollence of theſe modal propoſitions, ſuit- 
ed to the Latin or Greek tongues, rather than the Eng- 
liſh, and fit to paſs away the idle time of a ſtudent, 
rather than to enrich his underſtanding. 


a, 
— + : 


r. V. 
Of /ingle PROPOSITIONS, whetber fimple or complex. 


WW HEN we conſider the nature of propo/ttions, to- 
gether with the Formation of them, and the 
materials whereof they are made, we divide them into 
Jingle and compound. 


, A ſingle 
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A Angle propoſition is that which has but one ſubject 
and one predicate; but if it has more ſubjects, or more 
predicates, it is called a compound propojutnn, and in- 
deed it contains two or more propoſitions in it. 

A /ingle propofition which is allo called categorical) 
may be divided again into fimple and complex *. 

A purely ſimple propoſition is that whoſe ſubject and 
predicate are made up of fingle terms; as, virtue 25 
deſirable: every penitent is pardoned: no man is innocent. 

When the ſubje& or predicate, or both, are made 
up of complex terms, it is called a complex propoſition ; ; 
as, every ſincere penitent is pardoned: virtue is deſirable 
for its own ſake: no man alive is perfectly innocent. 

If the term which is added to the ſubject of a com- 


plex propoſition be either eſſential or any way neoeſſa- 


ry to it, then it 1s called exp/icatzve, for it only explains 
the ſubject; as, every mortal man is a fon of Adam. 
But if the term added to make up the complex ſub- 
ve” does not neceſſarily or conſtantly belong to it, then 
it is determinate, and limits the ſubject to a particu- 
lar part of its extenſion; as, every pious man fhall be 
happy. In the firſt propoſition the word mortal is 
merely explicative : in the ſecond propoſition the word 
idus is determinative. 
Here note, that whatſoever may be affemed or de- 
nied concerning any ſubject, with an expl/rcative addi- 


tion, may be alſo affirmed or denied of that ſubject 
without it, as we may boldly ſay, every man is a ſon 


of Adam, as well as every mortal man: but it is not ſo, 
where the addition is deter minative, for we cannot ſay, 
every man ſhall be happy, though every pious man ſhall 
be ſo, 

In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſubject is 
ſometimes made complex by the pronouns who, which, 


* As fimple ideas are oppoſed to complex, and jingle 156 4 to come 
pond, to propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner: the Eng- 
iſh tongue, in this reſpect having ſome advantage above the learned 


languages which have no uſual word to diſtinguiſh /ingic from Hupe. 


whoſe, 
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who/e, to whom, &c. which make another propoſition; 
as, every man who is pious ſhall be ſaved : Julius, 
whoſe 8 was Ceſar, overcame Pompey : Bodies, 
which are tranſparent, have many pores, Here the 
whole propoſition is called the primary or chief, and 
the additional propofition is called an nc:dent propofi- 


tion. But it is ſtill to be eſteemed in this caſe merely 


as a part of the complex term; and the truth or falſe- 
hood of the whole complex propeſitton is not to be 
zadged by the truth or falſhood of the incident propoſ.- 
tion, but by the connection of the whole ſubject with 
the predicate. For the incident propoſition may be 
falſe, and abſurd, or impoſſible, and yet the whole 
complex propoſition may be true; as, a horſe which 
has wings might fly over the Thames. 

Beſide this complexion which belongs to the ſubje&? 
or predicate, logical writers uſed to ſay, there 1s a 
complexion which may fall upon the copula allo : but 
this I have accounted for in the ſection concerning 
modal propuſitions ; and indeed it is not of much im- 
portance whether it were placed there or here. 


SD 


SECT, VI. 
Of Compound PROPOSITIONS. 


A Compound proppſition is made up of two or more 

ſubjects or predicates, or both; and it contains in 
it two or more propoſitions, which are either plainly 
expreſſed, or concealed and implied. 

The firſt ſort of compound propofitions are thoſe 
wherein the compoſition is creed and evident, and 
they are diſtinguiſhed into theſe fix kinds, namely, co- 
pulative, disjunGive, conditional, cauſal, relative, and 
diſcretive. 


I. Copu- 


ye wv 
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I. Copulative propoſitions, are thoſe which have more 
ſubjects or predicates connected by affirmati ve or ne- 
gative conjunctions; as riches and honour are tempta- 
tions 10 pride: Ceſar conquered the Gauls and the Bri. 
tons : neither gold nor jewels will purchaſe immortality, 
Theſe propoſitions are evidently compounded, for each 
of them may be reſolved into two propoſitions, name- 
ly, riches are temptations to pride; and honour it a 
temptation to pride; and fo the reſt. 

The truth of copulative propofitions depends npon 
the truth of all the parts of them; for if Cæſar had 
conquered the Gauls, and not the Britons, or the Bri- 
tons, and not the Gauls, the ſecond copulative pong: 
ſition had not been true. 

Here note, Thoſe propoſitions, which cannot be re- 
ſolved into two or more fimple propoſitions, are not 
properly copulative, though two or more ideas be con- 
nected and coupled by ſuch conjunctions, either in the 
ſubject or predicate ; as, tuo and three make five : ma- 
jeſty and meekne/s do not often meet: the ſun, moon, and 

ars, are not all to be ſeen at once. Such propoſitions 
are to be eſteemed merely complex, becauſe the predi- 
cate cannot be affirmed of each /ingle ſubject, but only 
of all of them together as a collective ſubject. 


II. Disjunctive propoſitions, are when the parts are 
disjoined or oppoſed to one another by the disjunctive 
particles; as, il is either day or night : the weather is 
either ſhining or rainy: quantity 1s either length, 
breadth, or depth. 

The truth of disjun@ives depends on the neceſſary 
and immediate oppoſition of the parts ; therefore only 
the laſt of theſe examples 1s true; but the two firſt are 
not ſtrictly true, becauſe twilight is a medium between 
day and night ; and dry cloudy weather is a medium 
between ſhining and raining. 


III. Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions, are thoſe 
whoſe parts are united by the conditional particle 7; 
as, 
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as, if the ſun be fixed, the earth muſt move: if there be 
no fire, there will be no ſmoke. 

Note, The firſt parts of theſe propoſitions, or that 
wherein the condition is contained, is called the ante- 
cedent, the other is called the conſequent. 

The truth of theſe propoſitions depends not at all on 
the truth or falſhood of their two parts, but on the 


truth of the connection of them; for each part of them 


may be falſe, and yet the whole propoſition true; as, 
sf there be no ne there will be no future puniſb- 
ment. 
6 \ 

IV. Cauſal propoſitions are, where two propoſitions 
are joined by caſual particles; as, hau/es were not built 
that they might be deſtroyed : Reboboam was unhappy 
becauſe 5 followed evil counſel, 

The truth of a cau/al propoſution ariſes not from the 
truth of the parts, but from the cagſal influence that 
the one part of it has upon the other; for both parts 
may be true, yet the propoſition falſe, if one part be 
not the cauſe of the other. . 

Some logicians refer reduplicative propoſitions to this 
place, as men, cogſidered as men, are rational creatures, 
that e they are men. 


V. Relative propoſitions have their parts joined by 
ſach particles, as exprefs a relation or compariſon of 
one thing to another; as, when you are /ilent, I will 


Speak : as much as you are worth 0 much ſhall you be 


| 8 as is the. father, fo is the ſon: where there is 


no tale-bearer, contention will ceaſe. 

Theſe are very much akin to conditional propoſi- 
tions, and the truth of them depends upon the juſtneſs 
of their connection. 


VI. Diſcretive propoſitions are ſuch wherein various 
and ſeemingly oppolite judgments are made, whoſe 
variety or diſtinction is noted by the particles but, 


though, yet, &. as, travellers may change their climate 
but 
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but not their temper; Job was patient, though his grief 
was great. 2 a 
The truth and goodneſs of a diſeretive propoſition, 
depends on the truth of both parts, and their contrary 
diſtinction to one another; for though both parts 
ſhould be true, yet if there be no ſeeming oppoſition 
between them, it is an uſeleſs aſſertion, though we 
cannot call it a falſe one; as, Deſcartes was a philoſo- 
pber, yet be was a Frenchman : the Romans were vali- 
ant, but they ſpoke Latin: both which propofitions are 


ridiculous for want of a ſeeming oppoſition between 


the parts. | 

Since we have declared wherein the truth and falſe- 
hood of theſe compound compoſition conſiſt, it is proper 
alſo to give ſome intimations how any of theſe propo- 


ſitions, when they are falſe, may be oppoſed or contra- 
dicted. | 

All compound propoſitions, except copulatives and 
diſcretives, are properly denied or contradicted when 
the negation affects their conjunctive particles; as, if 
the disjunQive propoſition aſſerts, it ig either day or 
night; the opponent ſays, it i not either 2 or night; 
or, it ir not neceſſary that it ſhould be either day or 
night: ſo the hypothetical propofition is denied, by 
ſaying, it does not follow that the earth mu} move if the 
fun be fixed. | 
A diggundive propoſition may be contradicted alſo by 
denying all the parts; as, it z neuher day nor night. 

And a cauſal propoſition may be denied or oppoſed 
indirectly and improperly, when either part of the pro- 


poſition is denied; and it muſt be falſe if either part 


be falſe ; but the deſign of the propolition being to 
ſhew the cauſal connection of the two parts, each part 
15 ſuppoſed to be true, and it 1s not properly contra- 
dicted as a cauſal propoſition, unleſs one part of it be 
denied to be the cauſe of the other. 


As for copulatives and diſcretives, becauſe their 


truth depends more on the truth of their parts, there- 


fore theſe may be oppoſed or denied, as many ways as 
the parts of which they are compoſed my be dented ; 
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ſo this copulative propofition, riches and honour are 
temptations to pride, may be denied by ſaying, riches 
are not temptations, though honour may be: er, honour 
is not a temptation, though riches may be: or, neither 
riches nor honour are temptations, &e. 
5 So this di/cretive propoſition, Fob was patient, though 
% his grief was great, is denied by ſaying, Fob was not 
1 patient, though his grief was great: or, Job was pa- 
tient, but his grief was not great: or, Job was not pa- 
tient, nor was his grief great. 
We proceed now to the ſecond fort of compound 
propoſitions, namely, ſuch who/e compoſition is not ex- 
preſſed, but latent or concealed ; yet a ſmall attention 
„ will find two propoſitions included in them. Such are 
bi | theſe that follow : | 
* 1. Excluſives; as, the pious man alone it happy, it is 


only Sir Iſaac Newton could find out true pbiloſophy. 


* - 2. Exceptives; as none of the ancients but Plato well 
5 defended the ſoul's immortality. The Proteflants wor- 
Dip but one God. 23 | | 


3. Comparatives ; as, pain is the greateſt affliction. 
w. No Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards at Mexico. 
1 Here note, that the comparative degree does not al- 
ways imply the poſitive; as if they ſay, a fool is bet- 
ter than a knave, this does not affirm that folly is good, 
but that it is a 4% evil than knavery. | 


"x 4. Inceptives and decitives, which relate to the be- 
1 ginning or ending cf any thing; as, the Latin tongue 
i 2s not yet forgotten, No man before Orpheus wrote 
is Greek ver/e. Peter Cxar of Muſcovy began to civilize 
1 his nation. | 

4 To theſe may be added continuatives ; as, Rome re- 
mai to this day, which includes at leaſt two propo- 

| | poſitions, namely, Rome was and Rome is. 


* Here let other authors ſpend time and pains in gi- 
1 ving the preciſe deſinitions in all theſe ſorts of propo- 
4 | | tions, 


s 


t 
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ſitions, which may be as well underſtood by their 
names and examples: here let them tell what their 
truth depends upon, and how they are to be oppoſed 
or contradicted; but a moderate mare of common 
ſenſe, with a review of what is ſaid of the former 
compounds, will ſuffice for all theſe purpoſes, without 
the formality of rules. 


SECT. VIL 


Of true one falſe Propofitions. 


Ropoſitions are next to be conſidered according to 
their. ſenſe or ſigniſication, and thus they are diſtri- 
duted into rue and falſe. & true propyfition repr.*.nts 
things as they are in themſelves; but if things are 
repreſented otherwiſe than they are in n the 
propoſition 1s falſe. - 
Or we may deſcribe them more particularly thus : 
a true propofition joins thoſe 1deas and terms together 
whoſe objects are joined and agree, or it disjoins thoſe 
ideas and terms, whoſe objects diſagree, or are diſ- 
joined ; as, every bird * WINgS : a brute is not im- 
mortal. 


A falſe propoſition joins thoſe ideas or terms whoſe 


objects diſagree, or it disjoins thoſe whoſe objects 


agree; as birds have no wings; brutes are immortal. 


Note, It is 1mpoſlible that the fame propoſition 
ſhould be both true and falſe at the ſame time, in the 


ſame ſenſe, and in the ſame reſpe& ; becauſe a pro- 
poſition is but the repreſentation of the agreement or 
diſagreement of things; now it 27s impoſſible that the 
fame thing ſhould be and not be, or that the ſame thing 
Aould agree and not agree, at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame reſpect. This is a firſt principle of human Know- 


ledge. 
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Yet ſome propoſitions may ſeem to contradict one 


another, though they may be both true, but in differ- 
ent ſenſes, or reſpects, or times; as, man Was immo/- 


tal in Paradiſe, and man was mortal in Paradiſe. But 
theſe two propoſitions muſt be referred to different 
times; as, man before his fall was immortal, but af 
the fall he became mortal. So we may ſay now, man 
ir mortal, or man ir immortal, if we take theſe propo- 
ſitions in different reſpects; as man is an immortal 
creature as to his ſoul, but mortal as to his body. A 
great variety of difficulties and ſeeming contradictions, 
both in holy ſcripture and other writings, may be 
ſolved and explained in this manner. 

The moſt important queſtion on this ſubject is this, 
what is the criterion, or diſtinguiſbing mark of truth 2 
How ſhall we know when a propoſition is really true 
or - ſe? There are ſo many diſguiſes of truth in the 
would, ſo many falſe appearances of truth, that ſome 
ſeas have declared there is no poſſibility of diſtin- 
guiſhing truth from falſebood; and therefore they have 
abandoned all pretences to knowledge, and maintain 
ftrenuouſly that nothing is to be Enown. 

The firſt men of this humour made themſelves fa 
mous in Greece by the name of Scepticbe, that is, 
ſeekers : they were alſo called Academzcts, borrowing 
their name from Academia, their ſchool, or place of 
ſtudy. They taught that al things are uncertain, though 
they allowed that ſome are more probable than others. 
After theſe aroſe the ſe& of Pyrrhonicks, ſo named 
from Pyr bo their maſter, who would not allow one 
propoſition to be more probable than another; but 
profeſſed that al things were equally uncertain. Now all 
theſe men (as an 1ngenious author exprefles it) were 
rather to be called a ſect of liars than ph:loſophers, and 
that cenſure is juſt for two reaſons; (1. ) Becauſe they 
determined concernicg every propoſition that it was 


uncertain, and believed that as a certain truth, while 


they profeſſed e nothing certain, and that no- 
thing could be determined concerning truth or falſe- 
hood; 


% 
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hood; and thus their very doctrine gave itſelf the lie. 
(2.) Becauſe they judged and acted as other men did 


in the common affairs of life; they would neither run 

into fire nor water, though they profeſſed ignorance 
and uncertainty, whether the one would burn, or the 
other drown them. 

There have been ſome in all 
muchiaffeQed this humour, who 3 againſt every 
thing, under pretence that truth has no certain mark to 
diſtinguiſh it. Let us therefore inquire what 1s the ge- 
neral criterion of truth 2 And in orderyhx this it is 
proper to conſider what is the reaſon wh aſſent to 
thoſe propofitions which contain the moſt certain and 
indubitable truths'; ſuch as theſe, the whole is greater 
than a part; two and three make five. © 

The only reaſon why we believe theſe propoſitions 
to be true, 'is becauſe the ideas of the ſubjects and 


predicates appear with ſo much clearneſs and ftrength 


of evidence to agree to each other, that the mind can. 
not help diſcerning the agreement, and cannot doubt 
of the truth of them, but is conſtrained to judge them 
true. So vrhen we compare the ideas of a circle and a 


triangle, or the ideas of an oyſter, and a butterfly, we ſee 


ſuch an evident diſagreement between them, that we 
are (ure that a butterfly is not an oy/er ; nor is a trian- 
gle a circle, There 1s nothing but the evidence of the 
agreement or diſagreement between two ideas, that 
makes us affirm or deny the one or the other. 

Now it will follow from hence, that a clear and di- 
fline perception, or full evidence of the agreement and 


diſagreement of aur ideas to one another, or to things, is 


a certain criterion of truth: for ſince our minds are of 
ſuch a make, that where the evidence is exceeding 
plain and ſtrong, we cannot withbold our affent ; we 
mould then be neceſſarily expoſed to believe falſehood, 
of complete evigence ſhould be found in any propo- 
ſitions that are not true. But ſurely the God of per- 
fect wiſdom, truth and goodneſs, would never obli 

his creatures to be thus deceived; and therefore he 
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158 LOGICX: Or, 
would never have conſtituted' us of ſuch a frame, as 
would render it naturally impoſlible to guard againſt 
| error. 

Another conſequence is naturally derived from the 
former ; and that 1s, that the only reaſon why we fall 
into miſtake, is becauſe we are impatient to form a 
judgment of things before we have a clear and evi- 
dent perception of their agreement or diſagreement ; 
aud if we will make haſte to judge while our ideas are 
obſcure or coafuſed, or before we ſee whether they 
agree or diſagree, we ſhall plunge ourſelves into per- 
petual errors. See more on this ſubject in an Efay 


on the freedom of will in God and man: publiſhed in 


1732. Section I. page 13. | 

Note, What is here aſſerted concerning the ne- 
ceſſity of clear and diſtinct ideas, refers chiefly to pro- 
politions which we form ourſelves by our own powers: 
as for propoſitions which we derive from the teſtimouy 


of others, they will be accounted for in Chap, IV. 


— 


ECT. VII., ; 


4 certain and dubious Propoſitions, of EO and 
Opinion. 


IN CE we have found that evidence is the great cri- 
terion, and the ſure mari of truth; this leads us 
directly to conſider propoſitions according to their evi- 
dence. ; 
ferent degrees ot evidence, and the dient kinds of it. 
Propoſitions according to their dent degrees of 

evidence are diſtinguiſhed into ceriats and dubious *, 
| Where 


1 


* 


* It may be obje ed, that this certainty and uncertainty being only 
in the mind, the divilisn belengs to propoſitions rather according to 


the degrees of our gent, than the de Zrecs of evidence. But it may 
well 


Part II. | 


and nere we mult take notice both of the di 


d 
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Where the evidence of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the ideas is ſo ſtrong and plain, that we can- 
not forbid nor delay our aſſent; the propoſition is 
called certain, as, every circle hath a centre, the world 
did not create rifelf. An aſſent to ſuch propoſitions i is 
honoured with the name of 4nowledye. 

But when there is any ob/curity upon the agreement 
or diſagreement of the ideas, ſo that the mind does 
not clearly perceive it, and is not compelled to aſſent 
or diſſent, then the pr opofition, i in a proper and phi- 
loſophical ſenſe, is called doubtful or uncertain; as, the 


planets are inhabited ; the ſouls of brutes are mere mat- 


ter; the world uill not fland a thouſand years longer ; 
Dido built the city of Carthage, &c. Such uncertain 
propoſitions are called opinzons. 

When we confider ourſelves as philoſophers, or 


ſearchers after truth, it would te well if we always. 


fuſpended a full judgment or determination about any 
thing, and made farther inquiries, where this plain 
an d perfect evidence is wanting; but we are ſo prone of 
ourtelves. to judge without full evidence, and in ſome: 

caſes the neceſſity of action in the affairs of life, con- 
ſtrains us to judge and determine upon a tolerable de- 


gree of evidence, that we vulgarly call thoſe propo- 


fitions cerlain, where we have but very little room or 
reaſon to doubt of them, though the evidence be not 
complete and reſiſtleſs. 

Certainty, according to the ſchools, i is diſtinguiſhed 
into objective and ſubjettive. Objective certainty, 15 
when the propofition is certainly true in itfelf.; and 


ſubje&ive, when we are certain of the truth of it, The 


one is in things, the other 1 is in our minds. 


* 


well be anſwered, that the evidence here intended is that which a p- 
pears ſo to the mind, and not the mere evidence in the natwe of things 
beſides, (as we ſhall Grew immediately) the degree or aj/ent ought to 
be exactly proportionable to the degree of exadence : and theretore 
the difference is not great, whether propoltitiens be called certain or 
unCe1 ain, according to the meaiuie oi evigence,” or of af cut. 
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But let it be obſerved here, that every propoſition 
in itſelf is certainly true, or certainly falſe. For tho! 


| doubtfulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be a medium be- 
| tween certain truth and certain falſehood in our minds, 


yet there is no ſuch medium in things themſelves, no, 
not even in future events: for now at this time it is 
certain in itſelf, that Midſummer-day ſeven years hence 


vill be ſerene, or it is certain it will be cloudy, though 


w2 are uncertain and utterly 1gnorant what ſort of day 


it will be: this certainty of diſtant futurities is known 


to God only. 


Uncertain or dubious propofitions, that is, opinions, 


. are diſtinguiſhed into probable, or improbable. 


When the evidence of any propoſition is greater 
than the evidence of the contrary, then it is a probab/e 
opinion: where the evidence and arguments are ſtronger 
on the contrary fide we call it improbable. But while 
the arguments on either fide ſeem to be equally ſtrong, 
and the evidence for and againſt any propoſition ap- 
pears equal to the mind, then in common language we 
call it-a doubtful matter. We alſo call it a dubious or 


| doubtful propoſition, when there are no arguments on 


either fide, as next Chriſtmas day will be a very ſharp 
rol. And in general, all thoſe propoſitions arc dowubt- 
ful, wherein weican perceive no ſufficient marks cr 
evidences of truth or falſehood. In ſuch a cafe, the 
mind which is ſearching for truth ought to remain in 
a ſlate of dowlt or ſuſpenſe, until ſuperior evidence on 
one fide or the other incline the balance of the judge- 
meat, and determine the probability ar certainty to 
the one fide, 3 

A great many propoſitions which we generally be- 
lie ve or diſbelieve in human affairs, or in the ſciences, 
have very various degrees of evidence, which yet ariſe 
not to complete certainty, either of truth or falſehood. 
Thus it comes to paſs that there are ſuch various and 


almoſt infinite degrees of probability and improbability. 


To a weak probability we ſhould give a wea# aſſent; 


aud a fronger aſſent is due where the evidence is 
| greater, 
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greater, and the matter more probable. If we pro- 
portion our aſſent in all things to the degrees of evidence, 
we do the utmoſt that human nature 1s capable of in a 
rational way to ſecure itſelf from error. 


„%% 


Of Senſe, Conſeiouſneſe, # ntelligence, Reaſon, Faith, 


and Inſpiration. 
A FTER we have conſidered the evidence of propo- 


ſurvey. the /everat kinds of evidence, or the different 
ways whereby truth 1s let into the mind, and which 
produce accordingly ſeveral kinds of knowledge. We 


hall diſtribute them into theſe ſix; namely, ſenſe, 


conſciouſneſs, intelligence, reaſon, faith, and inſpiration; 
and then diſtinguiſh the propoſitions which are de- 


rived from them. 


1. The evidence of ſenſe is, when we ſrame a propo- 
fition according to the dictates of any of our ſenſes ; 
ſo we judge that graſs: green; that a trumpet gives a 
pleaſant ſound ; that fire burns wood, water is ſoft, and 
won 3: burd; for we have ſeen, heard cr felt all theſe. 
It is upon this evidence. of ſenſe, that we know and 


believe the daily occurrences in human life; and al- 
moſt all the hiſtories of mankind, that are written by 


eye or ear- witneſſes, are built upon this principle. 
Under the evidence of ſenſe we do not only include 
that knowledge which is derived to us by our outward 
ſenſes of hearing, ſeeing, feeling, taſting and ſmelling ; 
but that alſo which is derived from the inward ſenſa- 
tions and appetites of hunger, thir/4, eaſe, pleaſure, pain, 


_ wearineſs, reſt, &c. and all thoſe things which belong 


to the body; as, Hunger is a painful appeiite ; light is 
pleaſant ; reſt is ſwee; to the weary limbs. 
| 4 Propoſitions 


ſitions in the various degrees of it, we come to 
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2 which are built on this evidence, may 
be nanfed Senſible Propoſitions, or the dictates of ſenſe 


IL As we learn what belongs to the body by the 
evidence of ſenſe, ſo we learn what belongs to the ſoul 
by 29 inward confeiouſneſs, which may be called a ſort 
of external feeling, or ſpiritual ſenſation of what paſſes 
m the mind; as, I think before 1 ſpeak ; I defire large 
&nowledge ; 1 ſuſpect my own practice; 1 Rludied * 
to-day; my conſcience bears witneſs of my ſincerity ; 
my ſoul hates vain thoughts ; fear is an uneaſy paſſion; 
long meditation on one thing is tireſome. 

Thus it appears that we obtain the knowledge of a 
multitude of propofitions, as well as of fingle ideas, 
by thoſe two principles which Mr Locke calls ſenſation 


and reflefion: one of them is a ſort of conſciouſneſs of 


what affects the body, and the other is a conſciouſneſs 
of what paſ/es in the mind. 

- Proputitions which are built on this iner nal conſci- 
9 have yet no particular or e name 
aligned to them. : 

III. Intelligence relates chieffy to thoſe abltracted 
propoſitions which carry their own evidence with 
them, and admit no doubt about them. Our percep- 
tion of this /e//-evidence in any propoſition is called in- 
telligence. It is our knowledge of thoſe firſt principles 
of truth which are, as it were, wrought into the very 


nature and make of our minds: they are ſo evident in 


themſelves to every man who attends to them, that 
they need no proof. It is the prerogative and peculiar 
excellence of theſe propoſitions, that they can ſcarce 


ever be proved or denied: they cannot eaſily be proved 


becauſe there is nothing ſuppoſed to be more clear or 


certain, from which an argument may be drawn to 


prove them. They cannot well be denied, becauſe 
their own evidence is ſo bright and convincing, that as 
ſoon as the terms are underſtood, the mind neceſſarily 


_ alleats; ſuch are theſe, whatſoever ated hath a being; 


' noibing 


ff 


os ”— " 


Arſi principles; theſe are the very foundations of all 


ſervations or propolitions, which learned men have 
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nothing has no properties; a part is Ut 7 than the 
whole ; nothing can be the cauſe of itſelf. > _ 


Theſe propoſitions are called aæiomi, or Maxims, or 


improved knowledge and reaſonings, and on that ac- 
count theſe have been thought to be innate Polti, 
or truths born with us. 

Some ſuppoſe that a- great part of the knowledge of #8 
angels and kuman ſouls in the ſeparate ſtate is obtain- 
ed in this manner, namely, by ſuch an immediate view” 
of things in their own. nature,. which 1s called; 
int uit ion. 8 


IV. Reaſoning is the next ſort of evidence, and that 
is, when one truth is inferred or drawn from others 
by natural and juſt methods of argument; as, if there 
be much light at midnight, ] infer, 2 proceeds from 
the moon; becauſe the. ſun is under the earth. If I 
ſee a cotrage in a foreſt, I conclude, ſome man Bas beew 
there and built it. Or when. I ſurvey the heavens and 
earth, this gives evidence to my reaſon, that there is @ 
God who made them. 

The propoſitions which J believe upon this Kind of 
evidence, are called concluſions or rational truths ; and 
the kno wledge that we gain this way is properly call- 
ed [c:ence. 

Vet let it be noted, that the word /ciexce is uſually 
applied to a whole body of regular or methodical ob- 


formed concerning any ſubject of ſpeculation, deriving: 
one truth from another by a train of arguments, If 
this knowledge chiefly directs our practice, it is uſu- 
ally called an art. And this is the moſt remarkable 
diſtinction between an ar: and a ſcrence, namely, the 
one refers chiefly to practice, the oiher to_/pecu/ation.. 
Natural philoſophy, or phyficks, and ontology, are. 


Note, Since this book was written, we have had ſo many ap- 
pearances of the aurora borealis as reduces this inference only to a 
Probability. 
G 5 by ſeiences z 
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_ ferences ; Logick and rhetoric are called arte; but ma- 


thematicks include both art and /cience ; for they have 


much of ſpeculation, and much of practice in them. 


Obſerve here, That when the evidence of a propo- 
fition derived from ſenſe, cenſciouſueſi, intelligence, or 
reaſon, is firm and indubitable, it produces ſuch aſſent 


as we call a natural certainty. 


Mben we derive the evidence of any propoſition 
from tie m õο’,ỹõ“õoi others, it is called the evidence 
of faith ; and this is a large part of our knowledge. 
Ten thouſand things there are which we believe mere- 
I upon the authority or credit of thoſe who have ſpo- 
ken or written of them. It is by this evidence that 
we know there it ſuch a country as China, and there 
was ſuch a man as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. It is 
by this that moſt of the tranſa&ions in human life are 
managed : we know our parents and our kindred by 
this means; we know the perſons and laws of our pre- 
ſent governors, as well as things that are at a vaſt di- 
ſt ance from us in foreign nations, or in ancient ages. 
According as the perſons that inform us of any thing 
are many or few, or more or leſs wiſe, and faithful, 
and credible, ſo our faith 1s more or leſs firm or wa- 
vering, and the propoſition believed is either certain or 
doubtful ; but in matters of /a:zh, an exceeding great 
probability 1s called a moral certainty. DT 
Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed into divine and Hu- 
man, not with regard to the propoſitiont that are be- 
lieved, but with regard to the teſimony upon which 
we believe them, When God reveals any thing to us, 
this gives us the evidence of divine faith; but what 
man only acquaints us with, produces a human faith 
in us; the one being built upon the word of man, ari- 
ſes but to moral certarnty ; but the other being. found- 
ed on the word of Gol, ariſes to an ab/olute and infal- 


lihle affurance, ſo far as we underſtand the meaning of 


this word. This is called ſupernatural certainty, 
| | | Propofitions 
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Propoſitions which we believe upon the evidence of 
Buman teſtimony, are called narratives, relations, re” 
ports, hiſtorical obſervations, &c. but ſuch as are built 
on divine teſtimony, are termed matters of revelation > 
and if they are of great importance in religion, they 
are called articles of faith. _ 2 
There are ſome propoſitions or parts of knowledge, 
which are ſaid to be derived from obſervation and ex- 
Perience, that is, experience in ourſelves, and the obſer- 
vations we have made on other perſons or things; but 
theſe are made up of ſome of the former ſprings of 
| Knowledge joined together, namely, ſenſe, conſciouſ- 
neſs, reaſon, faith, &c. and therefore are not reckoned 
Adiſtin kind of evidence, 5 


VI. Inſpiration 1s a ſort of evidence diſtinct from all 
the former, and that is, when ſuch an overpowering 
impreſſion of any propoſition is made upon the mind 
by God himſelf, that gives a convincing and indubita- 
ble evidence of the truth and divinity of it : ſo were 
the prophets and the apoſtles inſpired *. 
Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to make uſe 
of the outward ſenſes, or the inward workings of the 
imagination, of dreams, apparitions, viſions and voi- 
ces, or reaſoning, or perhaps human narration, to cen- 
vey divine truths to the mind of the prophet; but 
none of theſe would be ſufficient to deſerve the name 
of inſpiration, without a ſuperior or divine light and 
power attending the. | 

This ſort of evidence is alſo very diſtin from what 
we uſually call divine faith; for every common chri- 
ſtian exerciſes d:vine faith when he believes any pro- 
| poſition which God has reveaied in the bible upon this 
account, becauſe God has ſaid it, though it was by a 
train of reaſonings that he was led to belive that this i: 
the word of God: whereas in the caſe of zn/prration, 
5 the prophet not only exerciſes divine faith, in belie- 


Note here, I ſpeak chiefly of the higheſt kind of inſpiration. 
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ving what Ged reveals, but he is under a ſuperior 
heavenly impreſſfion, light, and evidence, whereby he 
is. aſſured that God reveals it. This is the moſt emi- 
nent kind of /upernatural certainty. 
£ "Though perſons might be aflured of their own 10« 
ſpiration, by ſome peculiar and, nexpref ble conſcion ſ 
neſs of this divine inſpiration and evidence in their 
own ſpirits, yet it is hard to make out this inſpiration 
to others, and to convince them of it, except by ſome 
antecedent or conſequent prophecies or miracles, or 
fome public appearances more than human. 

The propoſitions which are attained by this ſort of 
evidence are called inſpired truths, This is divine re- 
 velation at firſt hand, and the diftates of God in an in 

' mediate manner, of which theological writers diſ- 
courſe at large: but fince it belongs only to a few fa- 
vourites of heaven to be inſpired, and not the bulk of 

77 mankind, it is uot necefi; iary to ſpeak more of it in a 

ws treatiſe of Logick, which 1s deſigned for the general 

3 improvement of human reaſon. _ 

WW The various kinds of evidence upon which we be- 

lieve any propoſition, afford us theſe three remarks © 


1 Remark]. The ſame 8 may be known to 
us by different kinds of evidence: that the whole 7s. 
bigger than a fart is kuown by our /erfes, and it is 
known by the /el/-evrgence <f the thing io our mind. 
That Gad created the heavens and the earth is known 
to us by rea/on, and is Known alſo by divire effimony 
0 faith. 
Remark II. Among thoſe various kinds of evidence, 
ſome are generally ſtror,ger than others in their own 
nature, and give a better ground for certainty, In- 
ward conſcioufnefs and intelligence, as well as divine 
faith and in piration, uſually carry much more force 
with them tian /enſe or human faith, which are often 
fallible ; though there are inſtances wherein buman 
fauh, ſenſe, and reaſoning, lay a foundation alſo for 
complete aſſurance, and{lcave no 100m for doubt. 


= | Reaſon: 
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Reaſon in its own nature would always lead us in- 
to the truth in matters within its compaſs, if it were 
uſed aright, or it would require us to ſuſpend our 
judgment where there is want of evidence. But it is 
our /loth, precipitancy, ſenſe, paſſion, and many other 
things, that lead our reaſon aftray in this degenerate 


and imperfect ſtate : hence it comes to paſs that we 


are guilty of ſo many errors in reaſoning, eſpecially 


about divine things, becauſe our re either is buſy 


to enquire, and reſolved to determine about matters. 
that are above our preſent reach; or becauſe we min- 
gle many prejudices and ſ{cciet influences of /en/e, Fan- 
cy, paſſion, inclination, &c. with our exerciſes of rea- 
ſon, and judge and determine according to their irre- 
gular inſtanccs. 3 
Divine fuitb would never zdmit of any controver- 
Ges or doubtings, if we were but aſſured that God had: 
ſpoken, and that we rightly underſtood his meaning. 
Remark III. The grea teſt evidence and certainty of 
any propoſition does not depend upon the variety of 
the ways or kinds of evidence, whereby it is known, 
but rather upon the ſtrength and degree of evidence, 
and the clearneſs of that light in or by which it ap- 
pears to the mind. For a propoſition that is known 
only one way may be much more certain, and haye 
ſtronger evidence, than another that is ſuppoſed to be 
known many ways. Therefore theſe propofitions,. 
nothing has no properties; nothing can make tjelf ; 
which are known only by intelligence, are much ſurer 
and truer than this propoſition, the rainbow has rent. 
and inherent colours in it; or than this, the ſun rolls. 
round the earth; though we ſeem to know both theſe 
laſt by our /enſes, and by the common ?#e//1meny of our 
netghbours. So any propofition that is clearly evi- 
dent to our own conſciouſneſs or divine faith, is much 
more certain to us than a thouſand others that have 
only the evidence of feeble and obſcure /cn/ations, of 
mere probable reaſonings and doubtful. arguments, ox 


the witne/s of fallible men, or even though all theſe- 
ſhould join together. | 
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CHAP. II. 
The Springs of falſe Judgment, or the Dofirine of 


Prejuaices. 
INTRODUCTION. 
. Th 


N the end of the foregoing chapter, we have ſur- 

I veyed the ſeveral /ortr of evidence on which we 
build our aſſent to propoſitions. Theſe are indeed the 
general grounds upon which we form our judgments 
concerning things. What remains in this SEconD 
PART or Locick, is to point out the ſeveral ſprings 
and cauſes of our mftakes in judging, and to lay down 
ſome rules by which we ſhould conduct ourſelves in paſ- 
fing a judgment on every thing that is propoſed to us. 
I confeſs many things which will be mentioned in 
theſe following chapters, might be as well referred to 
the TniRD PART or Locick, where we ſhall treat of 
reaſoning and argument ; for moſt of our falſe judg- 
ments ſeem to include a ſecret bad reaſoning in them: 
and while we ſhew the ſprings of error, and the rules 
of true judgment, we do at the ſame time diſcover 
which arguments are fallacious, which reaſonings are 
weak, and which are juſt and ſtrong. Yet fince this 
is uſually called a judging ill or judging well, I think 
we may without any impropriety treat of it here; and 


this will lay a ſurer foundation for all ſorts of ratioci- 


- 


Raſh judgment; are called prejudices, and ſo are the 
ſprings “ m. This word in common life fignifies 
an ill opinion which we bave conceived of ſome otber 


perſen, 


nation and argument. | 


a” 1 * a 


- 
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per/on, or ſome iiſjury done io him. But when we uſe 
the word in matters of ſcience, it ſignifies a judoment 
that it formed concerning any perſon or thing before 
Sufficient examination; and generally we ſuppoſe it to 
mean a fal/e judgment or miſtake : at leaſt it is an opi- 
nion taken up without ſolid reaſon for it, or an aſſent 
given to a propoſition before we have juſt evidence of 
the truth of it, though the thing itſelf may happen to 
be true. | b 
Sometimes theſe raſh judgments are called prep»/- 
ſeffions; whereby is meant, that ſome particular opi- 
nion has poſſeſſed the mind, and engaged the aſſent, 
without ſufficient ſearch or evidence of the truth of it. 
There is a vaſt variety of theſe prejudices and pre- 
poſſeffions, which attend mankind in every age and 


condition of life; they lay the foundations of many 


an error, and many an unhappy practice, both in the 


affairs of religion, and in our civil concernments, as 


well as in matters of learning, It is neceſſary for a 


man who purſues truth to inquire into the ſprings ef 
error, that as far as poſſible he may rid himſelf of o/d 


prejudices, and watch hourly againſt new ones. 

The number of them 1s ſo great, and they are ſo in- 
terwoven with each other, as well as with the powers 
of human nature, that it is ſometimes hard to diſt in- 
guiſh them apart; yet for method's ſake we ſhall re- 
duce them to theſe four general heads, namely, pre- 
judices ariſing from things, or from words, from our- 


ſelves, or from other perſons ; and after the deſcription 


of each prejudice, we ſhall propoſe one or more ways 
of curing it. | 
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Sc, CI, E. 
| Prejudices arifing from Thin 2 


FF HE fir/t fort of prejudices are thoſe which ariſe 


from the things themſelves about which we Judgs. 
But here let it be obſerved, that there is nothing 1a 
the nature of things that will neceſſarily lead ns into 
error, if we do but uſe our reaſon aright, and with- 
hold our judgment till there appear ſufficient evidence 
of truth. But ſince we are ſo unhappily prone to take 
adyantage of every doubtfu! appearance and circum- 
ſtance of tings to form a wrong judgment, and plungs 
ourſelves into miſtake, therefore it is proper to confi- 
der what there 1s 1n the. things themſelves that may oc- 
cation our errors. 


7 


I. The obſc:rity of ſome truths, and the di fculty of 


ſearching them out, is one occaſion of raſh and miſta- 


ken judgment. 

Some truths are diſſicult becauſe they lie remote 
from the ſirſt principles of knowledge, and want a 
long chain of argument to come at them: ſuch are 
many of the deep things of algebra and geometry, and 
ſome of the theorems and problems of moſt parts of 
the mathematics. Many things alſo: in natural pbilo- 
ſophy are dark and intricate upon this account, becauſe 


we cannot come at any certain knowledge of them 


:thout the labour of many and. difficult, as well as 
chargeable experiments. 

There are other truths- which have 10 a 
upon them, becauſe we have no proper means or me- 
dium to come at the knowledge of them. Though in 
our age we have found out many of the deep things of 
nature by the aſſiſtance of glaſſes and other inſtruments; 
yet we are not hitherto arrived at any ſufficient nods 
: t 
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thods to diſcover the ſhape of theſe little particles of 
matter which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral /aporrs, odours, * 


and colours of Bodies; nor to find what ſort of atoms 
compole liquids or ſolids, and diſtinguiſh wood, mine- 
rals, metals, glaſs, tone, &c. There is a darkneſs alſo 
lies upon the actions of the intellectual or angelical 
world; their. manners of ſubſiſtence and agency, the 
power of ſpirits to move bodies, and the union of our 
ſouls with this animal body of ours, are much un- 
known to us on this account, | 

Now 1n many of theſe caſes, a great part of man- 
kind is not content to be entirely ignorant; but they 
rather chooſe to form raſh and haſty judgmeats, to 
gueſs at things without juſt evidence, to believe ſome- 


thing concerning them before they can know them; 


and thereby they fall into error. 

This ſort of prejudice, as well as moſt others, is 
cured by patience and diligence in inguity and reaſon- 
ing, and a ſuſpenſion of Judgment, till we have attained 


ſome proper mediums of knowledge, and till we ſee ſuf- 
ficient evidence of the truth. | 


I. The appearance of things in a diſguiſe, is another 
ſpring of prej udice, or raſh judgment. The outſide of 
thin gs, which firſt ſtrikes us, is oftentimes different 


from their inward nature; and we are tempted to 


judge ſuddenly according to outward appearances. If 
a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring co- 
lours, the vulgar eye admires it as an excellent piece; 
whereas the ſame perſon judges very contemptuouſly 
of ſome admirable deſign, ſketched out only with a 
black pencil on a coarſe paper, though by the hand of 


Raphael. So the ſcholar ſpies the name of a new book 


in a public news-paper ; he is charmed with the title, 
he purchaſez, - he reads with huge expectations, ant 
finds it all traſh and impertinence : this is a prejudice 
derived ſrem the appearance ; we are too ready to 
judge that volume valuable which and ſo good a 
frontispiece. The large heap of encomiums and ſwell- 
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ing words of aſſurance that are beſtowed on quack-me- 
dicines in public advertiſements, tempt many a reader 
to judge them infallible, and to uſe the pills or the 
plaiſter, with vaſt hope, and frequent diſappointment. 
We are tempted to form our judgment of perſons. 
as well as things by theſe outward appearances. Where 
5 there is wealth, equipage, and ſplendor, ve are ready 
WM to call that man happy; but we ſee not the vexing diſ- 
A quietudes of his ſoul : and when we ſpy a perſon in 
| ragged garments, we form a deſpicable opinion of him 
b 4 | too ſuddenly ; we can hardly think him either happy 
5 or wiſe, our judgment is ſo ſtrangely biaſſed by out- 
5 ward and ſenfible things. It was through the power of 
this prejudice that the Jes rejected our bleſſed Savi- 
our; they could not ſuffer themſelves to believe that 
- that the man who appeared as the Son of a Carpent:r 
was alſo the Son of God. And becauſe St Paul was of 
little ſtature, a mean preſence, and his voice contemp- 
tible, ſome of the Corinthians were tempted to doubt 
whether he was inſpired or no. 
| Ihis prejudice is cured by 2 /:2:27 aoguarmiuurte wit” 
3 the world, and a juſl obſervation that things are ſome- 
. times better and ſometimes worſe than they __ to 
ze. We ought therefore to reſtrain our exceſlive for- 
. wardneſs to form our opinion of perſons or things be- 
* fore we have opportunity to ſearch into them more 
th perfectly. Remember that a grey beard does not make 
i AF a pbilaſopher; all is not gold that gliſſers; and a rough 
1 diamond may be worth an immenſe ſum. 


9 P 


| IH. 4 mixture of different 8 in the ſame thing, 
* is another temptation to judge amiſs, We are ready 
| to be carried away by that quality which ſtrikes the 
fir/t or the flrongeſt impreſſians upon us, and we judge 
of the whole object according to that quality, regard- 
„ leſs of all the reſt; or ſometimes we colour over all 
w_ the other qualities with that one tincture, whether it 

be bad or good. 
When we have juſt reaſon to admixe a man for his 
N | virtues, 
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virtues, we are ſometimes inclined not only to neglect 
his wea#neſſes, but even to put a good colour upon 
them, and to think them amiable. When we read a 
book that has many excellent truths in it, and divine 
ſentiments, we are tempted to approve not only that 
whole book, but even all the writings of that author. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter, has performed 
admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious pieces, we ſometimes 
alſo admire his very errors, we miſtake his blunders 
for beauties, and are ſo ignorantly fond as to copy af- 
ter them, 

It is this prejudice that has rendered ſo many great 
ſcholars perfect 6b:yots, and inclined them to defend 
Homer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, 1n their miſtakes, 
and vindicate all the follies of their favourite author. 
It is this that tempts ſome great writers to ſupport 
the ſayings of almoſt all the ancient fathers of the - 
church, and admire them even in their very reveries. 

On the other hand, if an author has profeſſed bere- 
tical ſentiments in religion, we throw our ſcorn upon 
every thing he writes, we deſpiſe even his critical 
or mathematical learning, and will hardly allow him 
common ſenſe. If a poem has ſome blemilh in it, there 
is a ſet of ſalſe criticks who decry it univerſally, and 
and will allow no beauties there. | 
— This ſort of prejadice is relieved by learning to di- 
ſtinguiſh things well, and not to judge in the lump. 
There is ſcarce any thing in the world of nature or 
art, in the world of morality or religion, that is per- 
fectly uniform. There is a mixture of wiſdom and 
folly, vice and virtue, good and evil, both in men and 
things. We ſhould remember that ſome perſons have 

great wit and little judgment; others are judicious, but 
not witty, Some are 260d bumoured without compli- 
ment; others have all the formalities of complaiſance, 
but no good humour. We ought to know that one 
man may be vicious and learned, while another has vir- 
tue without learning. That many a man thin&s admi- 
rably well, who has a po wutterarice ; while others 

have 
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have a charming manner of ſpeech, but their thoughts 
are triſling aud impertinent. Some are good neigb- 


Bout, and courteous, and charitable towards men, who 


have no piety lowards God; others are truly religious, 
but of morcie natural tempers. Some excellent ſayings 
are found in very hooks, and ſome hilly thoughts 
appear in books of value. We ſhonld neither praiſe 
nor diſpraiſe oy wholeſale, but ſeparate the good from 
the evil, and judge of them apart: the accuracy of a 
good judgment conſiſts much in _— ſuch diftinc- 
tions. 

Yet let it be noted too, that in common diſcourſe 
we uſually denominate perſons and things according to 
the major part of their character. He is to be called a 
wiſe man who has but few follies: he is a good p lo- 


ſopber who knows mach of nature, and for the moſt 


part reaſons well in matters of human ſcience ; and 
that boot ſhould be eſteemed well written, which hes 
more of good ſenſe in it than it has of impertinence. 


IV. Though a thing be uniform in its own nature, 
yet the di Herren. lights m which it may be placed, and 
the different views in which it As to us, will be 
—_— to excite in us miſtaken judgments concerning 

Let an ere& cone be placed on a horizontal plane, 
4 a great diſtance from the eye, and it appears a plain. 
triangle; but we ſhall judge that very cone to be no- 
thing but a flat circle, if its be/e be obverted towards. 
us. Set a common round plate a little obliquely before 
our eyes afar off, and we ſhall think it an ovel figure: 
but if the very edge of it be turned towards us, we 
ſhall take it for a traigbi line. So when we view the 
ſeveral folds of a changeable ſilꝭi, we pronounce this part 
red and that yellou, becauſe of its different poſition to 
the light, though the filk laid ſmocth in one light ap- 
pears all of one colour. 
Wen we ſurvey the miſeries of mankind, and 
think of the ſorrows of millions, both on earth and in 
hell the divine government has a terrible aſſect, ard we 
| may 
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may be tempted to think hardly even ef God himſelf : 
but if we view the profuſion of his bounty and grace 
amongſt his creatures on earth, or the happy ſpirits in 
heaven, we ſhall have ſo exalied nn idea of his good- 
neſs as to forget his vengeance. Some men dwell en- 
tirely upon the promiſes of his goſpel, and think him 
all mercy: others, under a melancholy frame, dwell 
upon his terrors aad his threatenings, and are over- 
whelmed with the thoughts of his ſeverity and venge- 
ance, as though there were no mercy in him. 

The true method of delivering ourſelves from this 
prejudice, 1s to view a thing on all fides, to compare 
all the various appearances of the ſame thing with one 
another, and let each of them have its full weight in 
the balance of our judgment, before we fully deter- 
mine our opinion. It was by this means that the mo- 
dern aſtronomers came to find out that the planet Sa- 


turn hath a flat broad circle round its globe, which is 


called its ing, by obſerving the different appearances 
as a narrow or a broader oval, or, as it ſometimes 
ſeems to be, a /?rarght line, in the different parts of its 
twenty-nine years revolution through the ecliytic. 
And if we take the ſame juſt and religious ſurvey of 
the great and bleſſed God in all the diſcoveries of his 
vengeance and his mercy, we ſhall at laſt conclude 
him to be both juſt and good. 


v. The caſual aſſociation of many of our idea: be- 
comes the ſpring of another prejudice or raſh judge- 
ment, to which we are ſometimes expoſed. If in our 
younger years we have taken medicines that have been 
nauſeous, when any medicine whatſoever 1s afterwards 
propoſed to us under ſickneſs, we immediately judge 
it nauſeous : our fancy has ſo cloſely joined theſe ideas 
together, that we know not how to ſep>rate them: 
then the ſtomach feels the diſguſt, and perhaps refuſes 


the only drug that can preſerve life. So a child who 


has been let blood joins the ideas of pain and the ſur- 
Leon together, and he hates the gᷣght of the /urgeon, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe he thinks of his pain: or if he has drank a b:tter 

otion, be conceives a bitter idea of the cup which held 
it, and will drink nothing out of that cup. 

It is for the ſame reaſon that the bulk of the com- 
mon people are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly fond of the P/alms 
tranſlated by Hopłint and Sternbold, and think them 
ſacred and divine, becauſe they have been now for 
more than an hundred years bound up in the ſame co- 
vers with our bibles. | 

The beſt relief againſt this prejud:ce of afſociation is 
to conſider whether there be any natural and neceſſary 
connection between thoſe ideas, which fancy, cu/lom 
or chance hath thus joined together; aud if nature has 
not joined them, let our judgment correct the folly of 
our imagination, and ſeparate theſe ideas again. 


- SECT. II. 
Prejudices ariſing from Words. 


UR ideas and words are ſo linked together, that 

while we judge of things according to words, we 

are led into ſeveral miſtakes. Theſe may be diſtribu- - 

ted under two general heads, namely ſuch as ariſe 

from fingle words or phraſes, or ſuch as ariſe from 
words joined in ſpeech, and compoſing a diſcourſes 


I. The moſt imminent and remarkable errors, of 
the firſt kind, are theſe three. (I.) When our words 
are mn/igmficant, and have no ideas; as when the my- 
ſtical divines talk of the prayer of filence, the ſuperna- 
tural and paſſive night of the ſoul, the vacuity of powers, 
the ſuſpenſion of all thoughts : or (2.) When our words 
are guivocal, and fignify two or more ideas, as the words 
law, light, fleſh, /prit, righteouſneſs, and many other 
terms in ſcripture : or (3.) When two or three words 
are ſynonymous, and ſiguity one idea, as regeneration and 

| new 
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new creation in the New Teſtament; both: which mean 


only a change of the. heart from ſin to holineſs ; or, as 
the Elector of Cologn and the Biſbop of Cologn are two 
titles of the ſame man. 

Theſe kinds of phraſes are the occaſion of various 
miſtakes : but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in theology: 
for both words without ideas, as well as ſynonymous 
and equivocal words, have been uſed and abuſed by 
the humours, paſſions, intereſts, or by the real igno- 


rance and weakneſs of men, to beget terrible conteſts 
among chriſtians, | 


But to relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to re- 
move theſe ſorts of prejudices which ariſe from /ingle 
words or phraſes, I muſt remit the reader to Part I. 
Chap. IV. where | have treated about words, and to 
thoſe dire&:0ns which I have given concerning the de- 
finition of names, Part I. Chap. VI. Se&. 3. 


IT. There is another ſort of falſe judgments or mi- 
ſtakes which we are expoſed to by words, and that is, 


when they are joined in ſpeech, and compoſe a diſcourſe ; 
and here we are in danger two ways, 

The one is, when a man writes good ſenſe, or 
ſpeaks much to the purpoſe, but he has not a happ 
and engaging manner of expreſſion, Perhaps he uſes 
coarſe and vulgir words, or old, obſolete, and un- 
faſhionable language, or terms and phraſes that are 
foreign, latiuized, ſcholaſtic, very uncommon, and hard 
to be underſtood : and this is ſtill worſe, if his ſen- 
tences are long and intricate, or the ſound of them 


harſh and grating to the ear. All theſe indeed are de- 
„ ſes in. ſtyle, and lead ſome nice and unthinking hear- 


R 


Fo ers or readers into an ill opinion of all that ſuch a per- 
15 ſoa ſpeaks or writes. Many an excellent diſcourſe of 
ds - our forefathers has had abandance of contempt caſt up. 
ds on it by our modern pretenders to ſenſe, for want of 
er their diſtinguiſhing between the lan unge and the idea. 
* On the other hand, when a man of eloguence ſpeaks 
* or writes upon any ſubject we are too ready to run 
W | 
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into his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſenſibly dran 


by the ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and the pathetick 


power of his language. Rhetoric# will varniſh every 
error, ſo that it ſhall appear in the dreſs of truth, and 


put ſuch ornaments upon vice, as to make it look like 
virtue: it is an art of wondrous and extenſive influ- 
ence; it often conceals, obſcures, or overwhelms the 
truth, and places ſometimes a groſs falſehood in a moſt 
alluring light. The decency of action, the muſic of 
the voice, the harmony of the periods, the beauty of 


the ſtyle, and all the engaging airs of the ſpeaker, have 


often charmed the hearers into error, and perſuaded 
them to approve whatſoever is propoſed in fo agree- 
able a manner. A large aſſembly ſtands expoſed at 
once to the power of theſe prejudices, and imbibes 
them all. So Cicero and Demo/thenes made the Ro- 
mans and the Athenians believe almoſt whatſoever 
they -pleaſed. 

The beſt defence againſt both theſe dangers, is to 
learn the {kill (as much as poſſible) of ſeparating our 
thoughts and ideas from words and phraſes, to judge of 
the things in their owa natures, and in their natural 
or juſt relation to one another, abſtracted from the uſe 
of language, nd to maintain a ſteady and obſtinate 
reſolution, to hearken to nothiag but truth, in what- 
ſoe ver ſtyle or dreſs it appears. 

Then we ſhall hear a ſermon of pious and juſt ſen- 
ti ments with eſteem and reverence, though the preacher 
has but an unpoliſhed &yle, and many defects in the 
manner of his delivery. Then ws: ſhall neglect and 
diſregard all the flattering inſinuations, whereby the 
ora'er would make way for his own ſentiments to take 
poſſeſſion of our ſouls if he has not ſolid and inſtruc- 
tive ſenſe equal to his language. Oratory is a happy 


talent when it is rightly employed, to excite the 


paſſions to the practice of virtue and piety ; but, to 
ſpeak properly, this art has nothing to do in the e ſearch 


afier truth. 
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Er 


Prejudices ating from ourſelves, S 


PETER words nor things would ſo often lead 
us aſtray from truth, if we had not within our. 
ſelves ſuch ſprings of error as theſe that follow. 


I. Many errors are derived from our wea#ne/s rf 
reaſon, and incapacity to judge of things in our infant 
flate. "Theſe are called the prejudices of infancy. We 
frame early miſtakes about the common objects which 
ſurround us, and the common affairs of life : we fancy 
the nurſe ts our beſt friend, becauſe children receive 
from their nurſes their food and other conveniences of 
life. We judge that books are very unpleaſant thing, 

becauſe perhaps, we have been driven to them by the 
f ſcourge. We judge alſo that the Ay touches the di- 


1 ſtant bills, becauſe we cannot inform ourſelves better |; 
5 in childhood. We believe the fars are not riſen till 
” the ſun 1s ſet, becauſe we never ſee them by day. But 
* ſome of theſe errors may ſeem to be derived from the 
next ſpring. ä 
8 The way to cure the prejudices of mfancy is to di- 
8 ſtingwiſh, as far as we can, which are thoſe opinions 
5 which we framed in perfect childhood; to remember 
4 that at the time our reaſon was incapable of forming 
- a right judgment, and to bring theſe propoſitions again 
4 to be examined at the bar of mature reaſon, * 
A II. Our ſenſes give us many a falſe information of 


things, and tempt ps to judge amiſs. This is called 
or the prejudice of ſenſe; as when we ſuppoſe the ſun 
K and moon to be flat bodies, and to be but a few inches 
T broad, becauſe they appear ſo to the eye. Senſe in- 

: H clines 
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clines us to judge that air has no weight, becauſe we 
do not feel it preſs heavy upon us; and we judge al- 
ſo by our ſenſes that cold and heat, ſweer and ſour, red 
and blue, &c. are ſuch real properties in the objects 
themſelves, and exactly like thoſe ſenſations which 
they excite in us. 

Note, Thoſe miſtakes of this ſort which all mankind 
drop and loſe in their advancing age, are called mere 
prejudices of infancy ; but thoſe which abide with the 


vulgar part of the world, and generally with all men, 


till learning and philoſophy cure them, more properly 
attain the name of prejudices of ſenſe. 

Theſe prejudices are to be removed ſeveral ways. 
(1.) By the aſſiſtance of one ſenſe we cure the mi- 
ſtakes of another; as when a ict thruſt into: the wa- 
ter ſeems crooked, we are prevented from judging it to 
be really ſo in itſelf, for when we take it out of the 
water, both our fight and our feeling agree and deter- 
mine it to be ſtraight. (2.) The. exerciſe of our rea- 
ſon, and an application th mathematical and philoſo- 
phical ſtudies, cures many other prejudices of ſenſe, 
both with relation to the heavenly and earthly bodies. 
(3-) We ſhould remember that our ſenſes have often 
deceived us in various inſtances, that they give but a 
confuſed and imperfe& repreſentation of things in 
many caſes, that they often repreſent falſely thoſe very 
objects to which they ſeem to be ſuited, ſuch as ſhape, 
motion, fize and fituation, of groſs bodies, if they are 
but placed at a diſtance from us; and as for the mi- 


nute particles of which bodies are compoſed, our ſen- 


ſes cannot diſtinguiſh them. (4.) We ſhould remem- 
ber alſo, that one prime and original defign of our ſen- 
ſes, 1s to inform us what various relations the bodies 
that are round about us bear to our own animal bo- 
dy, and to give us notice what 1s pleaſant and uſeful, 
or what 1s painful and 1njurious to us ; but they are 
not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into a philoſo- 
phical acquaintance with the inward nature of things. 
Is mull be confeſſed, it is by the aſſiſtance of the eye 
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and the ear eſpecially (which are called the ſenſes of 
diſcipline ) that our minds are furniſhed with various 
parts of knowledge, by reading, hearing, and obſer- 
ving things divine and human; yet reaſon ought al- 
ways to accompany the exerciſe of our ſenſes, when. 
ever we would form a juſt judgment of things propo- 
ſed to our enquiry. 

Eere it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the weak- 
neſs of reaſon in our infancy, and the dictates of our 
ſenſes, ſometimes in advancing years, lead the wiſer part 
of mankind aſtray from truth ; ſo the meaner parts of 
our ſpecies, perſons whoſe'genius is very low, whoſe 
judgment 1s always weak, who are ever indulging the 
dictates of ſenſe and humour, are but children of a lar- 
ger ſize, they ſtand expoſed to everlaſting miſtakes in 
life, and live and die in the midft of prejudices, 


III. Imagmation is another fruitful ſpring of falſe 
judgments, Our imagination is nothing elſe but the 
various appearances of our ſenfible ideas in the brain, 
where the ſoul frequently works in uniting, disjoining, 
multiplying, magnifying, diminiſhing and altering the 
ſeveral thapes, colours, ſounds, motions, words and 
things, that have been communicated to us by the 
outward organs of ſenſe. It 19 no wonder therefore 
if fancy leads us into many miſtakes, for it is but 
ſenſe at ſecond Band. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſſed 
upon the im nation, ſome perſons believe to be true. 
Some will chooſe a particular aur her in a lottery, or 
lay a large wager on a /ingle chance of a dye, and 
doubt not of ſucceſs, becauſe their fancy feels ſs 
powerful an impreſſion, and aſſures them it will be 
proſperous. A thouſand pretended prophecies and in- 


Jpiranons, and all the freaks of enthufiaſm, have been 


derived from this ſpring. Dreams are nothing elſe 


but the deceptions of faney : a d?l:rium, is but a ſhort 
wildneſs of the imagination; and a ſettled irregulari- 
ty of fancy, is diſtraction and madneſs, 


H 2 One 
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One way to gain a victory over this unruly faculty, 


| 
1s to ſet a watch upon it perpetually, and to bridle it 
8 in all its extravagancies; never to believe any thing 
7 7 merely becauſe fancy diccates it, any more than I 
24 | would believe a midnight-dream, nor to truſt fancy any 
1 farther than it is attended with /evere reaſon. It is a 


1 very uſeful and enter taining power of human nature 
* in matters of illuſbration, perſuaſion, oratory, 5080 
* wit, converſation, &c. but in the calm inquiry 

IF truth, and the final judgment of things, fancy ſhould 
. retire, and ſtand aſide, unleſs it be called in to explain 
bil or illuſtrate a difficult point by a ſimilitude. 

oF Another method of deliverance from theſe preju- 
| dices of fancy, is to compare the ideas that ariſe in our 
imaginations, with the real nature of things, as often as 
we have occaſion to judge concerning them; and let 
calm and ſedate reaſon govern and determine our opi- 
73 nions, though fancy ſhould ſhew never ſo great a re- 
bn | luctance. Fancy is the inferior e and it ought 
| to obey. 


* . v I 


os IV. The various paſſions or aſtectiont of the ming? 


b: | are numerous and ergleſs ſprings of prejudice. They 


1 hi 12 _—_— a. 1 - 3 4 


I diſguiſe every object they converſe with, and put their 
3 own colours upon it, and thus lead the jndgment a- 
3 ſtray from truth. It is love that makes the mother 
5 think her own child the faireſt, and will ſometimes 
5 perſuade us that a blem;/b is beauty. Hepe and deſire 
il! make an hour of dalay feem as long as two or three 
1 hours; Hope inclines us to think there is nothing too 2 
he difficult to be attempted ; de/parr tells us that a brave t 
. attempt is mere raſnneſs, and that every difficulty is i 
5 unſurmountable. Fear makes us imagine that a buſh | 
5 ſhaken with the wind, has ſome ſavage beaſt in it, and a 
1 multiplies the dangers that attend our path; but ſtil h 
th there is a more unhappy effect of fear when it keeps tl 
j millions of ſouls in ſlavery to the errors of an eſta- n 


bliſned religion: what could perſuade the wiſe men b 
and philoſophers of a | Papyb country to believe the | 2 
groſs it 
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grofs ahſurdities of the Romiſh church, but the fear of 
toure or death, the galleys or the inquift tion? For- 
row and melancholy tempt us to think our circumſtan- 
ces much more diſmal than they are, that we may 
have ſome excuſe for mourning : and envy repreſents 
the coadition of our neighbour better than it is, that 
there may be ſome pretence for her own vexation and 
uneafineſs, Anger, and wrath, and revenge, and all 
thoſe hateſul paſſions, excite in us far worſe ideas of 
men than they celerve, aid perſuades us to believe all 
that is ill of them. A detail of the evil influence of 
the affedtions of the mind upon our judgment, would 
make a large volume. 


The cure of theſe prefudices is attained by a conſtant 
jealouſy of ourſelves, and watchfulneſs over our paſi- 
ons. that they may never interpoſe when we are call- 
ed to paſs a judgment o thing: and when our af- 
fect ions are warmly 3 let us abſtain from judg- 
ing. It would be alſo of great uſe to us to form our 
deliberate judgments of perſons and things in the calm- 


eſt and ſereneſt hours of life, when the paſfions of na- 


ture are all filent, and the mind enjoys its moſt periect 
compoſure : and "theſe judgments ſo formed ſhould be 
treaſured up in the mind, that we might have recourſe 
to them in hours of need. See many more ſenti- 
ments and directions relating to this ſubject, in my 
doctrine of the paſſions. Second edition enlarged. - 
V. The fondneſs we Bave for SELF, and the rela- 
tion which other perſous and things have to ourſelves, 
furniſh us with another long liſt of prejudices, This 
indeed might be reduced to the paſſion of ſelf-love, 
dut it is ſo copious an head that I chooſe to name it as 
a dictinct ſpring of falſe judgments. We are general- 
ly ready to fancy every thing of our own has ſome- 
thing peculiarly valuable in it, when indeed there 1s 
no other reaſon, but becauſe it is uf own. Were we 
born among the gardens of 1taly, the rocks of Site 
zerland, or the ice and ſnows of Ruffia and Sweden, 
ſtill we ſhould imagine peculiar excellencies in our na- 
H a tive 
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tive land. We conceive a good idea of the town and 
village where we firſt breathed, and think the better of 
a man for being born near us, We entertain the beſt 
opinion of the perſon of our own party, and eaſily be- 
lieve evil reports of perſons of a d;ferent ſet or fac- 
tion. Our own ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our 
very names, ſeem to have ſomething good and defira. 
ble in them. We are ready to mingle all theſe with 
ourſelves, and cannot bear to have others think mean- 
I; of them. 

So good an opinion have we of ozr own ſertiments 
and practices, that it is very difficult to believe what 
2 reprover ſays of our conduct: and we are as ready 
to aſſent to all the language of flattery, We ſet up 
cur own opmions in religion and philoſophy as the 
teſts of ortbodoxy and truth; and we are prone to 
judge every practice of other men either a duty or a 
guld be a crime or a duty fn 
ances are vaſtly different 


us, though their circu 


from our own, This humour prevails ſometimes to 


ſuch a degree, that we would make our own taffe and 
incl nation the ſtandard by which to judge. of every 
diſh of meat that is ſet upon the table, every book in 
a library, every employment, ſtudy and bufineſs of 


life, as well as every recreation. 


It is trom this evil principle of ſetting up ſelf for a 
model what »ther men ought to be, that the antichri//t- 
an ſpirit of impęeſition and perſecution had its original: 
though there is no more reaſon for it than there was 
for the practice of that tyrant, who having a bed fit 
for his own fize, was reported to ſtretch men of low 
ſtature upon tlie rack, till they were drawn out to the 
length of his bed ; and ſome add alſo, that he cut off 
the legs of any whom he found too long for it. 

It is alſo from a principle near akin to this, that 
we pervert and rain the writings of many venerable 

authors, and eſpecially the ſacred books of ſcripture, 

to make them ſpeak our own ſenſe. Through the in- 

fluence which our own /chemes or hypotheſes have upon 

the mind, we ſometimes become ſo ſharp-fighted as to 
n 
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find theſe ſchemes in thoſe places of ſcripture where 
the holy writers never thought of them, nor the holy 
ſpirit intended them. At other times, this prejudice 
brings ſuch a dimneſs upon the faght, that we cannot 
read any thing that oppoſes our own ſcheme, though 
it be written as with ſun- beams, and in the plaineſt 
language; and perhaps we are in danger in ſuch a caſe 
of winkng a little againſt the light. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed 1 
teachable, to learn our religion from the word of God; 
but we have generally formed all the leſſer as well as 
the greater points of our religion beforehand, and 
then we read the prophets and apoſtles only to per- 
vert them to confirm our own opinions. Were it not 
for this influence of /e/f, and a bigotry to our own te- 
nets, we could hardly imagine that fo many ſtrange; 
abſurd, inconſiſtent, wicked, miſchievous, and bloody 
principles, ſhould pretend to ſupport and defend them- 
ſelves by the goſpel of Chrift. 

Every learned cr:t:c has bis own hypotheſis ; and if 
the common text be not favourable to his opinion, a va- 
rious legion ſhall be made authentic. The text muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be deſective or redundant, and the ſenſe 
of it ſhall be /iteral, or metaphorical, according as it 
beſt ſupports his own ſcheme. Whole chapters or 
books ſhall be added or leſt out of the ſacred canon, or 
be turned into parables, by this influence. Luther 
knew not well how to reconcile the epiſtle of St James 
to the doctrine of 7u/rfication by faith alone, and ſo he 
could not allow it to be divine. The Papiſts bring all 
the apber ppha into their bible, and ſtamp divinity upon 
it; for they can fancy purgatory is there, and they 
find prayers for the dead. But they leave out the e- 
cond commandment becauſe ut forbids the worſhip of images. 
Others ſuppoſe the Moſaic bi/tory of the creation, and 
the fall of man, to be oriental orna nents, or a mere 
allegory, becauſe the literal ſe :{e of thoſe three chap» 
ters of Gene/is do not agree with their theories. Even, 
an honeſt plain-hearted and wunlearaed Chriſtian: is 
ready to find ſomething in every chapter of the bible 
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to countenance his own private ſentiments; but he 
loves thoſe chapters beſt which ſpeaks his own opini- 


_ ous plaineſt: this is a prejudice that ſticks very cloſe 


to our natures; the ſcholar is infeſted with it daily, 
aid the mechanick is not free. a 

Self has yet a farther and a more pernicious influ. 
ence upon our underſtandings, and is an unhappy guide 
in the ſearch after truth. When our own inclinàtion, 
or our eaſe, our hongur, or our profit, tempts us to the 
practice of any thing of ſuſpected lawfulneſs, bow do 
we {train our thoughts to find arguments for it, and 
perſuade ourſelves it is lawful? We colour over ini- 
quity and ſinful compliance with the names of virtue 
and innocence, or at leaſt of conſtraint and neceſſity. All 
tie different and oppoſite ſentiments and practices of 
minkind are too much influenced by this mean bri- 
bery, and give too juſt occaſion for ſatyrical writers 
to ſay, that /e/f-rntereft governs all mankind. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a per- 
ſon into whole held a neighbour” s oxen had broke, it 
15 reported that he reverſed his own fentence, when 
he heard that the oxen which had done this miſchief 
we e his own, Whether this be a h:/ory or a par able, 
i rs ſtill a juſt repreſentation of the wretched influence 
o ſelf to corrupt the judgment. 

One way to amend this prejudice, is to thruſt ei ſo 
far out of the queſtion that it may have no manner of 
influence whenſoever we are called to judge and con- 
fider the naked nature, truth, and juſtice of things. 
In matters of equity between man and man, our Sa- 
viour has taught us an effectual means of guarding a- 
gaiuft this prejudice, and that is, to put y neigbbour 
in the place of myſelſ, and my/elf in the place of my 

eighbour, rather than be bribed by this corrupt prin- 
e ple of love to do injury to our neighbours. 
Taence ariſes that golden rule of dealing with others as 


we would have others deal with us. 


In the judgment of truth and falſehood, right and 
aurong, good and evil, we ought to confider that every 
man has a SELF as well as we; and that the taſtes, 

paſſions, 


'O 
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paſſions, inclinatio:s and intereſts of different men are 
very different, and often contrary, and that they die- 
tate contrary things: unleſs therefore all manner of 
different and centrary propoſitions could be true at 
once, ſe , can never be a juſt teſt or ſtandard of truth 
and val, eh.o0d, good and evil. 


VI. The tempert, humonrs, and peculiar turns of the 
mind, whether they be natural or acquired, have a great 
influence upon our judgment, and become the occaſion 
of many mi/lakes. Let us ſurvey a few of them. 

(.) Some perſons are of an eaſy and credulous tem- 


per, while others are perpetually diſcovering a /pirie 


of contradiction. 

The credulous man is ready to receive every thing 
for truth, that has but a ſhadow of evidence; every 
new book that he reads, and every ingenious man with 
whom he converſes, has power enough to draw him 
into the ſentiments. of the ſpeaker or writer. He has 
ſo much complaiſance in him, or weakneſs of ſoul, 
that he is ready to reign his own opinion to the firſt, 
objection which he h-ars, and to receive any ſenti- 
ments of another that are aſſ:rted with a poſitive air 
and much aſſurance. Tuus he is under a kind of ne- 
c2ſlity, through the indulgence of this credulous hu- 
mour, either to be eften changing his opinions, or to 
believe inconſiſtencies. | 

The man of contradiction is of a contrary; humour, 


for he ſtands ready to oppoſe every thing that is ſaid ;. 


he gives a flight attention to the reaſons of other men, 
from an inward ſcornful preſumptioa that they have 
no ſtrength in them. When he reads or hears a diſ- 
courſe different from his own ſentiments, he does not 
give himſelf leave to conſider whether that diſcourſe 
may be trie; but employs all his powers immediately 
to confute it. Your great d/pu'ers,.and your men of 
controverſy, are in continual danger of this ſort of pre- 
judice: they contend often for victory, and will main- 
tain whatſoever they have aſſerted, while truth is loſt 
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in the noiſe and tumult of reciprocal contradictions; 


and it frequently happens, that a debate about opinions 
is turned into a mutual reproach of . 5 


The prejudice of credulity may in ſòme meaſure be 
cured, by learning to ſet a high value on truth, and 
by taking more pains to attain it ; remembering that 
truth oftentimes lies dark and deep, and requires us to 
dig for it as hid treaſure; and that falſehood often puts 
on a fair diſguiſe, and therefore we ſhould not yield 
up our judgment to every plauſible appearance. It is 
no part of civility or good breeding to part with 
truth, but to maintain it with decency and candour. 

 Afpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantic and hateful, 
that a man ſhould take much pains with himſelf to 
watch againſt every inſtance of it: he ſhould learn fo 
much good humour, at leaſt, as never to oppoſe any 
thing without juſt and ſolid reaſon for it : he ſhould 
abate ſome degrees of pride and moroſeneſs, which are 
never failing ingredients in-this ſort of temper, and 
Mould ſeek after ſo much honefty and conſcience, as ne- 
ver to contend for conqueſt or triumph ; but to re- 
view his own reaſons, and to read the arguments of 
his opponents (if poſſible) with an equal indifferency, 
and be glad to ſpy truth, and to ſubmit to it, though it 
appear on the oppoſite fide. 

(2.) There is another pair of prejudices derived 
from two tempers of mind, near akin to thoſe I have 
juſt mentioned ; and theſe are the dogmatical and the 
ſceptical humour, that is, always pojtive, or always 
doubting. | | . 

By what means ſoever the dogmatiſt came by his 
opinions, whether by ſenſes or by his fancy, his 
education or his own reading, yet he believes them all 
with the ſame aſſurance that he does a mathematical 
truth; he has ſcarce any mere probabilities tlfat belong 
to him; every thing with him is certain and infallible; 
every punctilio in religion is an article of his faith, 
and he anſwers all manners of objections by a ſove- 
reign contempt. 

Perſons 
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Perſons of this temper are ſeldom to be convinced 
of any miſtake :, a full aſſurance of their own notions 
makes all the difficulties on their own fide vaniſh fo 
entirely, that they think every point of their belief is 
written as with ſun-beams, and wonder any one ſhould 
find a difficulty in it. They are amazed that learned 
men ſhonld make a controverſy of what is to them ſo 
perſpicuous and indubitable. The loweſt rank of 


people, both in learned and in vulgar life, is very ſub- 


ject to this obſtinacy. ; 
Scepticiſm is à contrary prejudice, The dogmatrf is 


| fare of every thing, and the ſcepticꝶ believes nothing. 


Perhaps he has found himfelf often miſtaken in mat- 
ters of which he thoncht himſelf well affured in his 
younger days, and therefore he is afraid to give aſſent 
to any thing again. He ſees ſo much ſhew of reaſon 
for every opinion, and fo many objections alſo ariſing 
againſt every doctrine, that he is ready to throw off 
the belief of every thing : he renonnces at once the 
purſuit of truth, and contents himſelf to ſay, there is 
nothing certain. Tt is well, if through the influence of . 
ſuch a temper he does not caſt away his religion as 
well as his philoſophy, and abandon himſelf to a pro- 
fane courſe of life, regardleſs of hell or heaven. 

Both theſe prejudices laſt mentioned, though they 
are fo oppoſite to each other, yet they arife from the 
ſame ſpring, and that is, :mpatrence of ſtudy, and want 
#f diligent attention in the ſearch of truth. The dogmatiſt 
is in haſte to believe ſomething ; he cannot keęp him 
ſelf long enough in ſuſpenſe, till ſome bright and con- 
vincing evidence appear on one fide, but throws him 
ſelf cauſally into the featiments of one party or ano- - 
ther, and then he will hear no argument to the con- 
trary. The ſceptic+ will not take pains to ſearch 
things to the bottom, but when he ſees difficulties on 
both ſides, reſolves to believe neither of them. Hu- 
"rity of ſoul, patience mm ſtudy, diligence in inquiry, 
with an honeſt zeal or truth, would go a great way 
towards the cure of both theſe follies. 
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(3.) Another ſort of temper that is ve ry injurious to 
a right judgment of things, is an incenſtant, fickle, 
changeable ſpirit, and a very uneven temper of mind. 
When ſuch perſons. are in one humour, they paſs a 


judgment of things agreeable to it: when their hu- 


mour changes, they reverſe their firſt judgment, and 
embrace a new opinion. They have no /{eadineſs of 
ſoul; they want firmneſs of mind-ſufficient to eſtabli 
themſelves in any truth, and are ready to change it 
for the next alluring falſchood that is agreeable to 
their change of humour. This fic&/ineſs is ſometimes, 
ſo mingled with their very conſtitution by nature, or 
by diſtemper of body, that a cloudy day and a lowering 
ſey {ball ſtrongly incline them to form an opinion both 
of themſelves, and of perſons and things round about 
them, quite different from what they believe when the 
ſun ſhines, and the heavens. are ſerene. | 

. This fort of people ought to judge of things and. 
perſons in their moſt ſedate, peaceful, and compoſed. 


- bours of life, and reſerve theſe judgments tor their 
conduct at more unhappy ſeaſons, 


(A.) Some perſons have a violent and turgid manner 
both of talking and thinking; whatſoever they judge of 
it is always with a tincture of this vanity. They are 

ways in extremes, and pronounce concerning every 
thing in the ſuperlative. If they think a man to be. 
N be is the chief {cholar of, * age, if another has 
low parts, he ig the greateſt blockead iu nature; if they 
approve any book on divine tubjeQs,. it is the beji book 
in the world next to the bible: if they ſpeak ofaſtorm 
of rain or hail, it is the mof{ terrible y ook that jell. 


fince the creation: and a cold water day is the coldeſt. 


that ever was Known. 

But the men of this ſwelling language ought to re- 
member, that nature has ten thouſand moderate things 
in it, aud does not always deal in extremes as they do. 

(5. ) I think it may be called another fort of preju- 
dice derived from humour, when ome men believe a 
doctrine merely becauſe it is ancient, and has been long 

believed; 


we 
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believed; others are ſo fond of novelty, that nothing 


|; prevails upon their aſſent ſo much as new thoughts and 


new notions. Again, there are ſome who ſet a high 
eſteem upon every thing that is Foreign and far-fetched; 
therefore Ching prfures are admired, how aukward 
ſoever:': others value things the more for being of our 
dw ative growth, invention, or manufacture, and 
theſe as much deſpiſe foreign things, 

Some men of letters and theology will not believe a 
propoſition even concerning aſublime ſubjeR, till every 
thing myſterious, deep and difficult is cut off from it, 
though the ſcripture aſſerts it never fo plainly ; others 
are ſo fond of a myſtery, and things incomprehen/ible, 
that they would ſcarce believe the doctrine of the fri- 
nity, if it could be explained; they incline to that 
fooliſh rant of one of the ancients, credo quia unpoffibile 

eft ; © IT believe it becauſe it is impoſhþle,? 

To cure theſe miſtakes, remember that neither aa. 
tigue nor novel, foreign nor native, myſterious nor 
plain, are certain characters either of truth, or _ 
hood. 

I might mention various tek humours of men that 
excite in them various prejudices, and lead them into 
raſh and miſtaken judgments ;_ but theſe are ſufficient 
for a — | 


VII. There ar ſeveral other weatne//zs which be- 
long to human nature, whereby we are led into mi- 
Fes, and indeed are rendered almoſt incapable of 
paſſing a ſohd judgment in matters of great depth and 
difficulty. Some have a native obſcurity of perception, 
(or ſhall I call it a want of natural ſagacity? ) whereby 
they are lundered from attaining clear and diſtinct 
ideas, Their thoughts always feem to have ſomething 
confuſed and cloudy in them, and therefore they judge 
in the dark. Some have a defect of m:mory, and then 
they are not capable of compai ing their preſent ideas 
with a great variety of others, in order to ſecure them- 
felves from inconſiſtency in Judgment, Others may 
have 
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have a memory large enough, yet they are ſubject to 
the ſame errors from a narrowneſs of ſoul, and ſuch a 
fixation and confinement of thought to a few objets, that 
thay ſcarce ever take a ſurvey of things wide enough 
to judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure themſelves 
from all inconſiſtencies. 

Though theſe are natural defe ct. and weahneſſes, yet 
they may in ſome meaſure be relieved by labour, dili- 
gence, and a due attention to proper rules. 


But among all the cav/es of falſe judgment which art 


within ourſelves, I ou aht by no means to leave out that 
univerſal and original ſpring of error, which we arg 
informed of oy the word of God; and that is, the J 
and defection of our firſt parents ; whereby all our belt 
natural powers both of mind and body are impaired, 
and rendered very much inferior to what they were in 
a ſtate of inaocence. Our underſtanding is darkened, 
our memory contracted, our corrupt humours and 


paſſions are grown predominant, our reaſon enfeebled, 
and various diſorders attend our conftitution and ani- 


mal nature, whereby the mind is ſtrangely impoſed 
upon in its judgment of things, Nor is there any per- 
fect relief to be expected on earth. There is no hope 
of ever recovering from theſe maladies, but by a /n- 
cere return to God in the ways of his own appointment, 

whereby we ſhall be Kept ſafe from a'l dangerous and 
pernicious errors in the matters of religion; aud 
though imperſections and milates will hang about us 
in the preſent life, as the effects of our original 2 po- 
flacy from God, yet we hope for a full deliverance 
from them when we arrive at heaven 
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per 


Prejudices ariſing from other Perſons. 


ERE it not for the /prings of prejudice that are 

lurking in ourſelves, we ſhould not be ſubject to 
ſo many miſtakes from the influence of others : but ſince 
our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errors on all ſides, it is 
{it we ſhould have hints and notices given us, how far 
other per/ons may have power over us, and become the- 
cauſes of our falſe judgments. This might all be caſt 
into one heap, for they are all near akin, and mingle 


with each other; but for diſt inction-ſake let them be 


called the prejudices of education, of cuſtom, of aut bo- 
rity, and ſuch as ariſe from the manner of propoſal. 


I. Thoſe with whom our education is intruſted, may 
lay the firſt foundation of many miſtakes in our younger 
years, How many fooleries and errors are inſtilled 
into us by our nurſes, our fellow-children, by ſervants 
or unſkilful teachers, which are not only maintained 
through the following paits of life, but ſometimes have 
a very unhappy inſtuence upon us! We are taught 
that there are goblins and bugbears in the dark ; our 
young minds are crowded with the terrible ideas of 
ghoſts appearing upon every occaſion, or with the plea- 
ſanter tales of fairies dancing at midmght. We learn 
to prophecy betimes, to foretel futurities by good or evil 
omens, and to pre/age approaching death 1n a family by 
ravens and little worms, which we therefore term a 
death-watch. We are taught to know beforehand, 
for a twelvemonth together, whieh days of the week 
will be fair or foul, which will be Juc#y or unluchy; nor 
is there any thing ſo filly, but may be impoſed upon 
our underſtandings in that early part of liſe; and theſe 
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ridiculous ſtories abide with us too long, and too far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. 

We chooſe our particular ſect and party in the civih, 
the religious, and the learned life, by the influence of 
education. In the colleges of learning, ſome are for 
the nominale, and ſome for the realiſls in the ſcience of 
metaphyſics, becauſe their tutors were devoted to theſe 
parties. The old philoſophy and the new have gained 
thouſands of partiſans the ſame way: and every religiin 
has its znfant votariet, who ate born, live and die in 
the ſame faith, without examination of any article. 
The Turks are taught early to believe in Mahomet, the 
Fews in Moſes ; the heathens worſhip a multitude of 
gods, under the force of their education. And it would 
be well if there were not millions of CHriſſians, who 
have little more to ſay for their religion, than that 
they were born and bred up in it. The greateſt part 
of the Chriſtian world can hardly give any reaſon 
why they believe the b:b/e to be the word of God, but. 

becauſe they have always believed it, and they were 

taught ſo from their infancy. As Jews. and Turks, 

and American heathens, believe the moſt monſtrous and 
incredible ſtories, becauſe they have been trained up 
amongſt them, as articles of faith; ſo the Papiſis be- 
lieve their tranſubſtantiation, and make no difficulty 


of aſſenting to impoſſibilities, fince it is the current 


doctrine of their catechiſms. By the ſame means the 
ſeveral ſe&s and parties in Chriſtianity, believe all the 
ſtrained interpretations of /cripture, by which they have 
been taught to ſupport their own tenets : they find 


nothing difficult in all the abſurd g/o//es and /ar-fetched 


ſenſes that are ſometimes. put upon the words of the 
ſacred writers, becauſe their ears have been always. 
accuſtomed to theſe gloſſes; and therefore they ſet ſo 
ſmooth and eaſy upon their underſtandings, that they 
know not how to admit the moſt natural and eaſy in- 
terpretation in oppoſition to them. 

In the ſame manner we are nurſed up in many filly: 
and groſs miſtakes about domeſtic affairs, as wel as in 


matters 
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matters of political concernment. It is upon the ſame 
ground that children are trained up to be whigs and 
tories betimes; and every one learns the diſtinguiſhed 
terms of his own party, as the Papi/ts learn to ſay 
their prayers in Latin, without any — reaſon, 
or devotion. 

This fort of prejudice muſt be eured by calling all 
the principles of our young years to the bar of more 
mature reafon, that we may judge of the things of 
nature and political affarrs by juſter rules of philoſophy 

and obſervation; and even the matters of religion mult 
be firſt inquired into by reaſon and conſcience, and when 
theſe have led ns to believe /cripture to be the word of 
God, then that becomes our ſovereign guide, and rea- | 
fon and conſcience muſt ſubmit to receive its dictates. 


II. The next prejudice which I ſhall mention, is 
that which ariſes from the cuſtom or gaſbion of thoſe 
among ft whom we live. Suppoſe we have freed our- 
ſelves trom the younger prefudices of our education, 
yet we are in danger of having our mind turned aſide 
from truth by the influence of general cuſiom. | 

Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments and 
forms of /alutation, are influenced much more by cuſtom, 
than by the eye, the ear, or the taſte. Cuſtom pre- 

| vails even over ſenſe itſelf, and therefore no wonder if 
it prevails over reaſon too. What is it but cſlom that 
renders many of the mixtures of food and ſauces ele- 
gant in Britain, which would be aukward and naufe-- 
ous to the inhabitants of China, and indeed were nau- 
feous to us when we firſt taſted them? What but ca- 
om could make thoſe ſalutations polite in Mrſcovy, 

which are ridiculous in France or England? We call 
ourſelves indeed the politer nations, but it 1s-we who 
judge thus of ourſelves ; and that fancied politeneſs is 
fometimes more owing to cu/tom than reaſon. Why 
are the forms of our preſent garment counted beauti- 
ful, and thoſe faſhions of our anceſtors the matter of 
ſcoff and contempt, which in their day were all decent 
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and genteel? It is cſtom that forms our opinion of 
dreſs, and reconciles us by degrees to thoſe habits 
which at firſt ſeemed very odd and monſtruous. It muſt 
be granted, there are ſome garments and habits which 
have a natural congruity or ancongruity, modeſty, or 
immodeſty, decency or indecency, guadery cr gravity ; 
though for the moſt part there is but Fttle reaſon in 
theſe affairs: but what little there is of reaſon, or na- 

tural decency, cu/lom triumphs over it all. It jt almoſt 
impoſſible to perſuade a gay lady that any thing can 
be decent which is out of ahi: and it were well if 
faſhion ſtretehed its powers no farther than the buſi- 
neſs of drapery and the fair ſex, 

The methods of our education are governed by cu- 
tom. It is cuſtom, and not reaſon, that ſends every 
boy to learn the Reman poets, and begin a little ac- 
quaintancę with Gree, before he is bound an appren- 
ticc to a ſoapboiler, or leather-ſeller. It is cuſtom a- 
lone that teaches us Latin by the rules of a Latin 
grammar ; a tedious and abſurd method ! And what 
is it but cuſtom that has for paſt centuries confined 
the brighteſt genuiſes, even of tlie higheſt rank in the 
female world, to the buſineſs of the needle only, and 
{ſecluded them moſt unmercifully from the pleaſures 
of knowledge, and the divine improvements of reaſon? 
But we begin to break all theſe chains, and reaſon be- 
gins to dictate the education of youth. May the grow- 
ing age be learned and wiſe! 

It is by the prejudzce ariſing from our own cuſtoms, 
that we judge of all other civil and religious forms and 
practices. The rites and ceremonies of war and peace 
in other nations, the forms of weddings and funerals, 
the ſeveral ranks of magiſtracy, the trades and employ- 
ments of both ſexes, the public and the domeſtic affarrs 
of life, and almoſt every thing of foreign cuſtoms, is 
judged ir regular. It is all imagined to be #rzreaſonable 
or unnatural, by thoſe who have no other rule to judge 
of nature and reaſon, but their cuſtoms of their own 
country, or the little town where they dwell. Com 
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is called a ſecond nature, but we often miſtake it for 
nature ſelf, 

Beſides all this, there is a faſhion in opinrons, there 
is a faſhion in writing and printing, in Axle and lan- 
guage. In our day it is the vogue of the nation, that 
parliaments may ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown, and 
that a people can make a king ; in the laſt age this was 
a doctrine akin to treaſon. Citations from the Latin 
ports were an embelliſhment of ſtyle in the laſt cen- 
tury, and whole pages in that day were covered with 
then ; it is now forbidden by cuſtom, and expoſed by 
the name of pedantry ; whereas in truth both theſe 
are extremes. Sometimes our printed books ſhall a- 
bound in capitals, and ſometimes reject them all. Now 
we deal much in ye, and moſt unreaſonably deſpiſe 
JSyftematich learning, whereas our fathers had a juſt 
value for regularity and /y/tems ; then folios and quar- 
tos were the faſhionable ſizes, as volumes in octave 
are now. We are ever ready to run into extremes, 
and yet cuſtom ſtill perſuades us that reaſon and na- 
ture are on eur fide, 

This buſineſs of the Aaſbion has a moſt powerful in- 
fluence on our judgments ; for it employs thoſe two 
ſtrong engines of fear and ſhame to operate upon our 
underſtandings with unhappy ſucceſs. We are aſhamed 
to believe or profeſs an unfaſhionable opinion in phi- 
loſophy, and a cowardly ſoul dares not ſo much as in- 
dulge a thought contrary to the efa#fed or faſbion- 
able faith, nor act in oppoſition to com, though it be 

according to the dictates of reaſon. 

I confeſs, there 1s a reſpe& due to mankind, which 
ſhould incline even the wifeſt of men to follow the 
innocent cuſtoms of their country in the outward prac- 
tices of civil life, and in ſome meaſure ts ſubmit to 
faſhion in all ind! iFerent affairs, where reaſon and /cripe 
ture make no remonſtrances againit it. But the judge- 
ments of the mind ought to be for ever free, and not 
biaſſed by the cuſtoms and /a ir of any age or na- 
tion whatſoec ver. 

10 
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To deliver our underſtandings from this 2 and 
flavery, we ſhould conſider theſe three things. 

1. That the greateſt part of the civil cuſtoms of any 
particular nation or age, ſpring from humour rather 
than rea/on. Sometimes the humour of the prince 
prevails, and ſometimes the humour of the people. It 
is either the great or the many who diQate the faſhion, 


and theſe have not always the higheſt reaſon on their 


ſide. 

2. Conſider alſo that the come of the ſame nat ion 
in different ages, the cu/toms of different nations in 
the ſame age, and the cſtoms of different towns and 
villages in the ſame nation, are very various and con- 
trary to each other. The faſhionable learning, lan- 
guage, ſentiments, and rules of politen ee, differ 2reat= 
ly in different countries and ages of raiikind , bat truth 
and reaſon are of a more uniform and ſleady nature, 
and do not change with the faſhion, Upon this ac- 
eount to cure the propaſſiſions wiich ariſe from cr/tom, 
it is of excellent uſe to travel, and ſee tlie cuſtoms of 
various countries, and to read the travels of other men, 
and the hiſtory of paſt ages, that every thing may not 
ſeem ſtrange and uncouth which is not practiſed with- 


in the limits of our own pariſh, or in the narrow ſpace 


of our own lifetime. 

3. Confider yet again, how often we ourſelves have 
changed our own opinions concerning the decency, 
propriety, or congruity of ſeveral modes or practices 
in the world, eſpecially if we have lived to the age of 
thirty or forty. Cuſtom or faſhion, even in all its 
changes, has been ready to have ſome degree of aſ- 
cendency over our underſtandings, and what at one 
time ſeemed decent, appears ob/olete and di/agreeadle 
afterward, when the faſhion changes. Let us learn 
therefore to abſtract as much as poſſible from cu/tom 
and /aſbion, when we would paſs a judgment concerns. 
wg the real value aud intrinfic nature of things. 
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III. The authority of men, is the ſpring of another 
rank of prejudices. 

Among theſe, the authority of our forefathers and 
ancient authors is moſt remarkable. We pay deference 
to the opinion of others, merely becauſe they lived a 
thouſand years before us; and even the trifles and 
impertinencies that have a mark of antiquity upon 
them are reverenced for this reaſon, becauſe they came 
from the ancients. » 

It is granted that the ancients had many wiſe and 
great men among them, and ſome of their writings, 
which time had delivered down to us, are truly valu- 
able : but thoſe writers lived rather in the-infant-ſtate 
of the world ; and the philoſophers, as well as the po- 
lite authors of our age, are properly the e/ders, who 
have ſeen the miſtakes of the younger ages of mankind, 
and corrected them by obſervation and experience. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of 
the Chriſtian church; or from their /pnods or councils; 
but he that will read Monſieur Daille on the u/e of the 

fathers, will find many reaſons why they are by no 
means fit to diftate our faith, ſince we have the goſ- 
pel of Chᷣriſt, and the writings of the Apoſtles and 
Prophets in our own hands. 

Some perſons believe every thing that their &:ndred, 
their parents, and their tutors believe. The veneration 
and the love which they have for their anceffors in- 
eline them to ſwallow down all their opinions at once, 
without examining what truth or falſehood there is in 
them. Men take up their principles by inheritance, 
and defend them as they would their eſtates, becauſe 
they are born heirs to them. I freely grant, that pa- 
rents are appointed by God and nature to teach us all 
the ſentiments and practices of our younger years; 
and happy are thoſe whoſe parents lead them into the 
paths of wiſdom and truth! I. grant farther, that 
when perſons come to years of diſcretion, and judge: 
for themſelves, they ought to examine the opinrons of 
their parents, with the greateſt modeſty, and with an 

humble 
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humble deference to their ſuperior character; they 
- ought; in matters perfectly dubious, to give the pre- 
ference to their parents advice, and always to pay 
them the firſt reſpect, nor ever depart from their opi- 
nions and practice, till reaſon .and conſcience make it 
neceſſary. But after all, it is poſſible that parents may 
be miſtaken, and therefore reaſon and ſcripture ought 
to be our final rules of determination in matters that 
relate to this world, and that which 1s to come. 
Sometimes a favourite author, or a writer of great 
name, drags a thouſand followers after him into his 
own miſtakes, merely by the authority of his name 
and character. The ſentiments of 4r:/totle were im- 
bibed and maintained by all the ſchools in Europe for 
ſeveral centuries; and a citation from his writings 
was thought a ſufficient proof of any propoſition. The 


great Deſcartes had alſo too many implicit believers in 


the laſt age, though he himſelf, in his philoſophy, diſ- 
claims all ſuch influence over the minds of his read- 
ers. Calvin and Luther, in the days of reformation 
from Popery, were learned and pious men, and there 
have been a ſucceſſion of their diſciples. even to this 
day, who pay too much reverence to the words of 
their maſters. There are others who renounce their 
authority, but give themſclves up in too ſervile a man- 
ner to the opinion and authority of other maſters, and 
follow as bad or worſe guides in religion. 

If only learned, and wiſe, and good men had influ. 
ence on the ſentiments of others, it would be at leaſt a 
more excuſable ſort of prejudice, and there would be 
ſome colour and ſhadow of reaſon for it : but that 
riches, honours, and outward ſplendor ſhould ſet up 
perſons for dictators to all the reſt of mankind ; this 
is a moſt ſhameful invaſion of the right of our under- 
ſtandings on the one hand, and as ſhameful a flavery 
of the ſoul on the other. The poor man, or the la- 


bourer, too often believes ſuch a principle in polztrchs, - 


or in morality, and judges concerning the 7:ghts of the 
hing and the pcople, juſt as his wealthy neighbour does. 
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Half the pariſh follows the opinion of the e/quzre, and 
the tenants of a manor fall into the ſentiments of their 
lord, eſpecially if he lives amongſt them. How un- 
reaſonable and yet how common 1s this ! 

As for principles of religion, we frequently find how 
they are taken up and forſaken, changed and reſumed 
by the influence of princes. In all nations the pree/ts 
have much power alſo in dictating the religion of the 
people, but the princes dictate to them: and where 
there is a great pomp and grandeur attending the 
prieſthood in any religion whatſoever, with ſo much 
the more reverence and ſtronger faith do the people 
believe whatever they teach them: yet it is too often 
evident, that riches, and dominiont, and high titles, in 
church or tate, have no manner of pretence to truth 
and certainty, wiſdom and goodneſs, above the reſt of 
mortals, becauſe theſe ſuperiorities in this world are 
not always conferred according to merit. 

I confeſs, where a man of wi/dom and pears, of ob- 
ſervation and experience, gives us his opinion and ad- 
vice in matters of the civil or the moral life ; reaſon 
tellz us we ſhould pay a great attention to him, and it 
is probable, he may be in the right. Where a man of 
long exerciſe in piety ſpeaks of praclical religion, there 
is a due deference to be paid to his ſentiments: and 
the ſame we may ſay concerning an ingenious man lon 


verſed in any art or ſcience, he may juſtly expect due 


regard when he ſpeaks of his own affairs and proper 
buſineſs. But in other 7hings each of theſe may be ig- 
norant enough, notwithſtanding all their piety and 
years, and particular fill: nor even in their own pro- 
per province are they to be believed in every thing 
without reſerve, and without examination. 

To free ourſelves from theſe prejudices, it is ſuffi- 
cient to remember, that there is no rank nor charac- 
ter among mankind, which has any juſt pretence to 
ſway the judgments of other men by their authority: 
for there have been perſons of the ſame rank and cha. 
racter who have maintained different and contrary ſen- 


timents ; 
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timents ; but all theſe can never be true, and there- 
fore the mere name -or reputation that any of them 
oſſeſſes, is not à ſufficient evidence of truth. 

Shall we believe the ancients in philoſophy ? But 
ſome of the ancients were Stoicks ſome Peripatetichs, 
Tome Platonicks and ſome Epicureans, ſome Cynichs, 
and ſome Sceptic. Shall we judge of matters of the 

_ Chriſtian faith by the fathers, or primitive writers, for 
three or four hundred years afte: Crit? But they 
often contradicted one another, and themſelves too : 
aud what is worſe, they ſometimes contradicted the 
ſcripture itſelf, Now among all theſe different and 
contrary ſentiments in philoſophy and religion, which 
of the ancients muſt we believe, for we cannot believe 
them all ? | 

Again, To believe in all things as our predeceſſors 
did, is the ready way to keep mankind in an everlaſt- 
ing ſtate of infancy, and to lay an eternal bar againſt 
all the improvements of our reaſon and our happineſs. 
Had the preſent age of philoſophers ſatisfied themſelves 
with the /ubantial forms and occult qualities of Ari- 

flotle, with the /olid ſpheres, eccentricks, and epicycles 
of Ptolemy, and the ancient aſtronomers ; then the 
great Lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Deſcartes, with the 
greater Sir [/aac Newton, Mr Locke, and Mr Boyle, 
had riſen in our world in vain. We muſt have blun- 
dered on {till in ſucceſſive generations among abſurdi- 
ties and thick darkneſs, and a hundred uſeful inven- 
tions for the happineſs of human life had never been 
known. 7 

Thus it is in matters of ph:/oſophy and ſcience. But, 
you will ſay, hall not our own anceſt ors determine our 

judgment in matters of civil or religious concernment 2 
If they muſt, then the child of a heathen muſt believe 
that heathent/m is truth; the ſon of a Pap: muſt aſ- 
ſent to all the abſurdities of Popery ; the poſterity of 
the Jeus and Socinians muſt for ever be Socinians and 
Fews ; and a man whoſe father was of republican prin- 
eiples, muſt make a ſucceſſion of republicans in his fa- 
mily to tue end of the world. If we ought always to be- 
lieve whatſoever our parents, or our prieſts, or our princes 

believe, 
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— the inhabitants of China ought to ' worſhip 
their own idols, and the ſavages of Africa ought 
believe all the nonſenſe, and practice the idolatry of 
their negro fathers and Kings. The Britiſh nation, 
when 1t was heathen, could never have become Chr:.. 
ftian ;' and when it was a ſlave to Rome, it could never 
have been reformed. 

Beſides, let us conſider, that the great God, our 
common maker, has never given one man's under- 
ſtanding a legal and rightful ſovereignty to determine 
truths. for others, at leaſt after they are paſt the ſtate 
of childhood or minority. No ſingle perſons, how 
learned and wiſe, and great ſoever, or whatſoever na- 
tural, or civil, or eccle/aſtical relation he may have to 
us, can claim this dominion over our faith. St Paul 
the Apoſtle, in his private capacity, would not do it; 
nov hath an inſpired man any ſuch authority, until he 
makes his divine commiſſion appear. Our Saviour 
himſelf tells the Jeu, that / he had not done Such 
wondrous works among them, they had not /inned in 
diſbelieving his doctrines, and refuſing him for the 
Mzc:/fiah. No biſhop or preſbyter, no ſynod or coun- 
eil, no church or aſſembly of men, fince the days of 
inſpiration, hath power derived to them from God, 
to make creeds or articles of faith for us, and impoſe 
them upon our underſtandings. We muſt” all act ac- 
cording to the beſt of our own light, and the judge- 
ment of our own conſeiences, ufing the beſt advan- 
tages which Providence hath given us, with an honeſt 
and impartial diligence to enquire and ſearch out the 
truth: for every one of us muſt give an account of him- 
elf to God. To believe as the church, or the court be. 
lie ves, is but a ſorry and a dangerous faith : this prin- 
ciple would make more beatben than Chriſtians, and 
more Papiſis than Proteſiants; and perhaps lead more 
ſouls to gell than to heaven ; for our Saviour himſelf 
has plainly told us, that if the blind will be /ed by the 
blind, they muſt both fall into the ditch. 

] 


Though 
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Though there be ſo much danger of error ariſing 


from the ti ree prejudices laſt mentioned, yet before I 
diſmiſs this head, + think it proper to take notice, 
that as education, cuſtom, and authority, are no ſure 
evidences of truth, ſo neither are they certain marks of 
falſehood ; for reaſon and ſcripture may join to dictate 
the ſame things which our parents, our nurſes, our 
tutors, our friends, and our country, believe and pro- 

eſs. Yet there appears ſometimes in our age, a pride 
and petuluncy in youth, zealous to caſt off the ſenti- 
mentsof their fathers and teachers, on purpoſe to ſhew 
that they carry none of the prejudices of education and 
authority about them. They indulge all manner of 
licentious opinions and practices, from a vain pre- 
tence of aſſerting their liberty. But alas! this is but 
changing one prejudice for another; and ſometimes it 
happens by this means, that they make a ſacriſice 
both of truth and virtue to the vile prejudices of their 
pride and ſenſuulii y. 

IV. There is another tribe of prejudices which are 
near akin to thoſe of authority, and that is, when we 
receive a doctrine becauſe of the manner in which it 1s 
propoſed to us by others. I have already mentioned 
the powerful influence that oratory and fine words have 
to inſinuate a falſe opinion, and ſometimes truth is re- 
faſed, and ſuffers contempt in the lips of a wiſe man, 
for want of the charms of langunge: but there are 
ſeveral other manners of propoſals, whereby miſtaken 
. ſent: ments are powertuily conveyed into the mind. 

Some perſons are eafily perſuad.d to believe what 

another diftates with a poſitive air, and a great degree 
o/ ©: iFrrance ; they feel the overbearing force of a con- 
ſent diftator, eſp:cially if he be of a ſuperior rank. 
or character to themſelves. 

Some are guickly convinced of the truth of an 
doctrine, when he that propoſes it puts on all the air 
of piety, and makes ſolemn appeals to heaven, and pro- 
te/tations of the trath it: the pious mind of a weaker 

Chriſtian 
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_ Chriſtian, is ready to receive any thing that is pro- 


nounced with ſuch an awful ſolemnicy. 

It is a prejudice near akin to this, when a humble 
ſoul is frighted into any particular ſentiments of re- 
ligion, becauſe a man of great name or character pro- 
nounces hereſy upon the contrary ſentiments, caſts the 
diſbeliever out of the church, and forbids him the 
gates of henven. 

Others are allured into particular opinions by gentler 
practices on the underſtanding: not only the ſoft tem- 
pers of mankind, but even hardy and rugged ſouls, are 
ſometimes led away captives to error by the /9ft air 
of addreſs, and the ſweet and engaging methods of per- 
ſuaſion and kindneſs. 

I grant, where natural or revealed religion plainly 
dictate to us the infinite and everlaſting importance of 
any ſeeret doctrine, it caunot be 1 improper to uſe any 
of theſe methods, to perſuade men to rective and obey 
the truth, after we have given ſufficient reaſon and 
argument to convince their underſtandings. Yet all 
theſe methods, conſidered in themſelves, have been 
often uſed to convey falſehood into the joul as well as 
truth; and if we build our faith merely upon theſe 
foundations. without regard to the evidence of truth, 
and tlie ſtrength 01 ar zument, our belief is but the 
effect of prejudice : for neither the pofittve, the awful. 
or ſolemn, the terrible or the gentle methods of addreſs, 
carry any certain evidence with them that truth lies 
on that fide. 

There is another manner of propoſi Ng our own opi- 
nion, or rather oppoſe: the opinions of others, which 
demands a mention lere, and that is when perſons 
make a jeſt lerve inſtrad of an argument ; when they 
refute what tiey call error by a turn of wit, and an- 
ſwer every objection againſt their own ſentiments, by 
caſting a /xeer upon the objector. Theſe /coffirs prac- 
tife with ſueceſs upon weak and cowardly ſpirits: ſuch 
as have not been well cftablithed. in religion or mo- 
rality, have been laughed out of the beſt principles 

I 2 by 
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by a corfident buffoon ; they have yielded up their 
opinions to a witty banter, and ſold their faith and re- 
hgion for a zeft. 

There is no way to cure theſe evils in ſuch a dege- 
nerate world as we live in, but by learning to diſt in- 
guiſh well between the ſubſtance of any doctrine, and 
the manner of addreſs, either in propoſing, attacking, 
or defending it; and then by ſetting a juſt and ſevere 
guard of reaſon and conſcience over all the exerciſes of 
our judgment, reſolving to yield to nothing but the 
convancing evidence of truth, religiouſly obeying the 
light of reaſon in matters of pure reaſon, and the die- 
tates of revelation in things that relate to our faith, 

Thus we have taken a brief ſurvey of ſome of the 
infinite varieties of prejudice that attend mankind on 
every fide in the preſent ſtate, and the dangers of error 


or of raſb judgment, we nre perpetually expoſed to in 


this life: this chapter ſhall conclude with one remark, 
and one ptece of advice. - | 

The remark is this. The ſame opinion, whether 
falſe or true, may be dictated by many prejudices at the 
ſame time; for, as I hinted before, prejudice may hap- 
pen to dictate truth ſometimes as well as error. But 
where two or more prejudices oppoſe one another, as 
it often happens, the ſtronger prevails and gains the 
aſſent; yet how ſeldom does reaſon interpoſe with 
ſufficient power to get the aſcendent of them all, as it 
ought to do | 

The advice follows, namely, Since we find ſuch a 
ſwarm of prejudices attending us both within and 


without; ſince we feel the w-akneſs of our reaſon, 


the frailty of our natures, and our inſufficiency to 
guard ourſelves from error upon this account, it is nct 
at all unbecoming the character of a /ogician or a phi. 
loſopher, together with the advice already given, to di- 
rect every perſon in his ſearch after truth to make his 
daily addreſſes to heaven, and implore the God oftru'h 


to lead him into all truth, and to aft wiſdom of him 
| | who 
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who giveth liberally to them that aſk it, and upbraid 
eth us not with our own follies. 

Such a devout practice will be an excellent prepa- 
rative for the beſt improvement of all the directions 


and rules propoſed in the two following chapters. 


CHAP. IV. 


General Directions to qi ws in judging aright. 


1 : HE chief deſign of the art of Logicꝶ is to aſſiſt us 

in forming a true judgment of . a few 
proper e&ſervations for this end have been dropt occa- 
ſionally in ſome of the foregoing chapters: yet it is 
neceſſary to mention them again in this place, that we 
may have a more complete and fimultaneous view of 
the general direction, which are neceſſary in order to 
judge aright. A multitude of advices may be framed 
for this purpoſe ; the chief of them may, for order 
ſake, be reduced to the following heads. 


I. Direct on. When we conſider ourſelves as philo- 
fophers, or ſearchers after txuth, we ſhould examine all 
our old opinions afreſh, and enquire what was the ground 


/ them, and whether our aſjent were built on juſt evi- 


dence ; and then we ſhould caſt off all thoſe gudgments 
which were formed beretofore without due exammations 
A. man in purſuit of knowledge, ſhould throw off all 
thote prejudices which he had imbibed in times paſt 

and guard againſt all the ſprings of error, mentione 

in the preceding chapter, with the utmoſt watchfulneſs 
tor time to come. | 


13 Obſerve 
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Otferve here, That this rule of caſting away all our 
former prejudicate 0p1mons and ſentiments, is not 193 Cole 
poſed to any of us to be practiſed at once, conſidered 
as men of bufineſs or religion, as friends or netghbours, 
as fathers or ſons, as magiſtrates, ſubjedts, or Chr « 
ſtiaus, but merely as philoſophers and ſearchers after 
truth ; and though it may be well preſumed that many 
of our judgments, both true and falſe, together with 
the practices built thereon in the natural, the civil, 
and the religious life, were formed without ſufficient 
ON ; yet an univerſal rejection af all theſe might 

deſtroy at once our preſent ſenſe and practice of duty 
with regard to God, our/ctves, and our fellow-crea= 
ure. Mankind would be hereby thrown into ſuch a 
{tate of doubling and mdrfference, that it would be too 
long ere they recovered any principles of virtue or 
religion by a train of reaſonings. 

Beſides, the common affairs of human life afben 
demand a much ſpeedier determination, and we mult 
many times act upon preſent probabilities: the bulk 
of mankind have not time and leiſure, aud advantages 
Tullicic nt to begin all their knowledge anew,” and to 
bail] np every ine o: pon and practice afreth, upon 

2 Juiteſt grounds of evidence, 

"Vet let it be oe ve allo, that ſo far as any perſon 
is Capable of forming and correcting his notions, and 
his rules of cor duct in the natural, civil, and religious 
life, by the {tri& rules of Logicꝭ; and fo far as he hath 
time and capacity to review his old opinions, to re- 
examine all thoſe which are any ways doubtful, and 
to determine nothing without juſt evidence, he is likely 
to become io much the wiſer and the happier man, 
ana it divine grace aſſiſt him, ſo much the better 
Chriſtian. And though this cannot be done all at 
once, yet it may be done by prudent ſteps and degrees 
till our waole let of opinions and principles be in time 
corrected and reformed, or at leaſt eſtabliſned upon 


juſter foundatious. | 
II. Direct. 
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I” : II. Direct. Endeavour that all your ideas of thoſe 
J= „Heede, concerning which you paſs any Judgment, be 
d clear and diſtin, complete, comprehenſive, extenjive and 
75 orderly, as far as you have occafion to judge concerning 
a them. This 1s the ſubſtance of the /a// chapter of the 
7 | firſt part of Logics, The rules which direct our con- 
y ceptions muſt be reviewed, if we would form our 
h judgments aright. But if we will make haſte to 
l, judge at all adventures, while our ideas are dart ard 
it ; confuſed, and very impor/eft we ſhall be in danger of 
it | running into many miſtakes. This is like a perſon, 
y who would pretend to give the ſum total of a large 
I account in arithmetic, without ſurveying all the par- 
a | ticulars; or as a painter, who proleſſes to draw a fair 
0 | and diſtin landſkip in the twilight, when he can 
r hardly diſtinguiſh a houſe from a tree, 

Obſerve here, That this direction does not require 
n us to gain clear, diſtin, complete ideas of things in 
{t all their parts, powers and qualities, in an ab/olute 
K ſenſe : for this belongs to God alone, and is impoſſible 
. for us to attain: but it is expreſſed in a relative or li- 
0 mite d ſenſe; tliat is, our ideas ſnould be clear, giſtinct, 
M and comprebenfive, Oc. at leaſt fo lar as we pace GO 

eafion at that time to jadge concerning them. We may 

n form many true and certain judgments concerning 
d God, angels, animals, men, keaven, hell, Cc. by thoſe 
18 q partial and very imperfect conceptions of them to 
1 | which we have attained, if we judge no farther con- 
— cerning them than our conceptions reach. 
1d | We may have a clear and diltin& idea of the exi- 
y fence of many things in nature, and affirm that they do 
* | exit, though our ideas of their intimate efjences und 
-r | cauſes, their relations and manners faction, are very 
it confuſed and obſcure, We may judge well concern- 
= ing /everal propert es of ahy being, though other pro- 
ie | perties are unknown; for perhaps we know net all 
n ö the properties of any being whatſoever. 

Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abſolute pre- 
N. a of an object; and we may judge of them with 


14 certaint y, 
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certainty, while the relative properties are very ob- 
ſcure and unknown to us. So we may have a clear 
and juſt idea of the area of a parallelogram, without 
knowing what relation it bears to the area of a triangle 
or a polygon ; I may know the length of the diameter 
of a circle; without knowing what proportion it has 
to the circum ne, 

There are other things, whoſe external relative pro- 
pert:es, with reſpect to each other, or whoſe re ation to 
us, we know better than their own inward and abſolute 
properties, or their eſſential diſtiaguiſhing attributes, 
We perceive clearly, that fire will warm or burn urs, 
and will evaporate water; and that water will allay 
our thirſt, or quench the fre, though we know not the 
inward diſtinguiſbing particles, or prime eential Hroper- 
tres of fire or water. We may know the King, and 
Lord Chancellor, and affirm many things of them in 
their /egal characters, though we can have but a con- 
fuſed idea of their per//ons or natural features, if we 
have never ſeen their faces. So the ſcripture has re- 
vealed God himſelf to us, as our Creator, Preſerver, 
Redeemer, und Sanct ier and as the object of our wor- 
ib, in clearer ideas than it has revealed many other 
abſt ruſe queſtions which may be raiſed about his own 
drvine eſſence or ſubſtance, his immenſity or omnig reſence. 

This therefore is the general ob/ervation 1n order to 
guide our judgments, that we ſhould not allow our. 
elves to form a judgment concerning things farther than 
our clear and diſtin ideas reach, and then we ate 
not iu danger of error. 


But there is one cogſiderable objeftion againſt this 


rule, which is neceſſary to be anſwered ; and there is 
one Juſt and realongule /excyptien, which is as necdful 
to be mentioned. 


The objection is this: May we not judge ſafely con- 


cerning ſome total or complete ideas, when we hive a 


clear perception only of ſome parts or properties of 


them? May we not affirm, that all that is in God ts 


eternal, or that all his unknown attributes are mfunte, 


though 


6 
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though we have ſo very imperfect an idea of God, e- 
ternity and infinity 2 Again, may we not ſafely judge 
of particul ir objefts, whoſe idea is obſcure, by a clear 
idea of the gener? May I not affirm, that every un- 
hnown ſpectes of animals has inward ſprings motion, 
becauſe I have a clear idea that theſe award ſprings 
belong to an animal in general? | 
Anſwer. All thoſe ſuppoled un&nown parts, proper 
ties or /pecies, are clearly and dictinctly perceived to 
be connected with, or contained in the #zown parts, 


properties, or general Hear, which we ſuppoſe to be 


clear and diſtinct as far as we judge of them: and as 
we have no particulir idea of thoſ: uninown divine at- 
trihutes, or unknown ſpecies of ammals ; ſo there is 
nothing particular aſfirmed concerning them beyond 
wit belongs to the general ide of divine attributes 
or aal, with which I clearly and diſtinctly per- 

ceive them to be connected. 
it may be illaftrated in this manner. Suppoſe a 
gong chain lies before me, whoſe neareſt links 1 tee are 
iron rings, and I ſez then faitened to a poſt near me,, 
but the moſt diſtent links lie beyond the reach of my 
fight, lo that I know not whether they are oval or 
round, braſ; or iron: now I may boldly affirm, the 
whole length of this chain is faſtened to the pal, for 1 
have a clear idea that the neareit links are thus faſten- 
ed, and a clear idea that the dittant links are connected 
with the neareit, if I can draw the whole chain by 
one link. | | 
Oc thus: Tf two known ideas, A and B, are evi- 
dently joined, or agree, and if C unknown be included. 
in A, and alio D unknown be included in B, then I 
may arm that C and D are joined and agree; for: I 
have a clear perception of the union of the two known 
ideas A and B; and allo a clear perception of the con. 
nexion of the unknowa ideas with the known, Sg 
that clear and diſlinct ideas mult ſtill abide as a general 
negaſſary qualification, in order to form a right judg. 
ment; and indeed it is upon this foot that all ratocg. 
15 nation 
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nation is built, and the concluſions are thus formed, 
which deduce things unknown from things known. 

| Yet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt limitation 

or exception t@ this general rule of judgment, as built 
on clear and diftin& ideas, and it is this: 

Exception. In matters of mere teſtimony, whether 

human or divine, there is not always a neceſſity of clear 

and diſtin ideas of the things which are believed. 

Though the evidence of propofitions, which are entire- 
ly formed by ourſelves, depends on: the clearneſs and 
diſtinctueſs of thoſe ideas of which they are compoſed, 

and on our own clear perception of their agreement or 

diſagreement, yet we may juſtly aſſent to propoſitions 

Formed by others, when we have neither a very clear 

conception in ourſelves of the two ideas contained in 

the words, nor how they agree or diſagree; provided 
always that we have a clear and ſufficient evidence of 
the credibility of the perſons who inform, us. 

Taus when we read in ſcripture the great doctrines 
of the Deity of Chriſt, of the unity of the divine and 
human natnres in him, of the divine agency of the bleſ= 
fed Spirit, that the Son it the brightneſs of his Father”s 
glory, that all things were created by him and for him, 
that the Son /hall give up his kingdom to the Father, 
and that God ſhall be all in all!; we may ſafely believe 
them: for though our ideas of theſe objects themſelves 
are not ſufficiently clear, diſtinct, and perfect, for our 
own minds to form theſe judgments or propoſitions 
concerning them, yet we have a clear and diſtinct per- 
ception of God's revealing them, or that they are con- 
tained in ſcripture; and this is ſufficient evidence to 
determine our aſſent. 

The ſame thing holds true in ſome meaſure, where 
credible human teſtimony aſſures us of ſome propoſi- 
tions, while we have no ſufficient ideas of the ſubject- 
and predicate of them to determine our aſſent. So 
when an honeſt and learned mathematician aſſures a 
ploughman that the #hree angles of a triangle are equal” 
ro two right angles, or that the ſquare of the hypote-. 
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nuſe of a right-angled triangle is equal to the ſum of the 
ſquares of the two fides ; the ploughman, who has but 
confuſed ideas of ' theſe things, may firmly and ſafely 
believe theſe propoſitions, upon the ſame ground, be- 
cauſe he has evidence of the {kill and faithfulneſs of 
his informer *.. Th 
III. Direction. 


. * Perhaps ſome may object againſt this repreſentation of things, 
and ſay, thzt ** We cannot properly be ſaid to h ieve n propofitren any 
farther than we ourſelves bave ideas under the term: there fore if we - 
*-have z ideas under the te ms, we believe nodlung but the connex- 
ion of words or ſounds; and if we have but ob/cure and madeguate ' 
ideas under the terms, then we partly believe a connection of things, 
and partly a connexion of ſounds. But that we cannet properly be 
aid to believe the propofition, for our faitli can never go beyond our 
ideas.“ 

Nou to ſet this matter in a clear light. I ſuppoſe that every propoſi- 
tion which is propoſed to my aſſent, is a ſentence made upof terms which - 
have ſome ideas under them known or unknown to me. I confeſs, if 
I believe there are no ideas at all under the terms and there is nothing 
meant by them, then indeed, with regard to me, it is the mere oining 
of ſceunds but if, for inſtance, a ploughman has credible information 
from an honeſt and ſkilful mathematician, that an ellipfis is made by 
te ſection of a cone, he believes the propofition, or he believes the 
ſentence is true, as it is mede up of terius which his informant under- 
fiands, though the ideas be unknown to him; that is, he believes 
there ore ſome ideas which his iaformant has under theſe words winch 
are really counetted, And, I think, this may juſtly be called belirewmng 
ie propeſition, for it is a belief of ſomething more than the mere j67u- 
ing of ſounds; it is a belief of the real connexion of ſome unknown 
ideas belonging to thoſe ſounds, aud in this ſenſe a man may be ſaid to 
believe the truth of a propoſition, u hich he doth not undertt and at all. 

With mere reaſon ſtill may we be faid to believe the propc/ition 
vpon credible teſttnony, if we have ſome fort of ideas under the terms, - 

though they are but purtial, or inzdequate and obſcure ; ſuch as di- 
Vine anſwers were given by Urim and Thummizn : for ſince it is pure- 
Iy upon teſtimony we believe the lnown parts of the ideas ſignified | 
by thoſe words to be connected, upon the ſame teſtimony we may 
allo believe all the vαπι wn parts of the ideas ſignified ky thoſe words 
to be connected namety, becauſe ont informant is knowing and faith 
jul. And in this ſenſe we may juſtly he ſaid to believe a propeſition 
of ſcripture entirely, which we underſtand but very tr perſedtiy, be- 
cauſe God who reveals it is knowing and faithful in perfection. 

And indeed, unleſs this repreſentation of the matter be allowed, 
there are but very fewiprepolitions in the wor'd, even in human things, 
to which we can give an entire aflent, or which we may be ſaid eitter 
to £n92v, or to belreve, becauſe there is fearce any thing on earth of 
which we have an adequate, and moſt perfect idea. And it is evi- 
dent, that in divine things there is ſcarce any thing whict we could 
euher ba G7 2Elieve wichout US alowancc: for (hough reaſon and 
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III. Direction. When you have obtained as clear 
and comprehenſive/ideas as is needful, both of the ſub- 


revelation join to inform me, that Cod is holy, how exceeding ina le- 
quate are my ideas of God, and of bis bolineſs 2 Yet I may boldly and 
entirely aſſent to this whole propoſition, ſince I am ſure that every 
known and unknown idea ſignified by the term God, is connected with 
the ideas of the term holine/s, becauſe reaſon partly informs me, but 
eſpecially becauſe the divine teſtimony which has connected them, is 
certainly credible. 

I might argue upon this head perhaps more forcibly from the doc- 
trine of God's incumprebenſil leneſs. If we could believe nothing but 
What we have ideas of, it would be impoſſible for us to believe that 
God is incomprebenſille: for this implies in it a belief that there are 
ſome unknown ideas belonging to the nature of God; therefore we 
do both believe and profeſs that ſomething concerning unkaown ideas, 
when we believe and profeſs that God is incomprehenſible. 

I perſyade myſelf that moſt of thoſe very perſons who object againſt 
my repreſentation of things, will yet readily confeſs, they believe all 
the propoſitions in ſcripture, rather than declare they do nut believe ſe- 
veral of them; though they muſt acknowledge that ſeveral of them 
are far above their underſtanding, or that they have fcarce any ideas 
of the true ſenſe of them; and therefore where propoſitions derived 
from credible teſtimony are made up of dark or inadequate ideas, I 
think it is much more proper to ſay, wwe belicve them, than that ave da 
not believe them, leſt we cut off a multitude cf the propoſitions of the 
hible from our aflent of faith. DN 

Yet let it be obſerved here, that why we believe a propoſition en 
mere teſtimony, of which we have 10 ideas at all, we can only be ſaid 
to give a general implicit N to the truth of t propoſition wirh- 
out any particular knowledge of, or explicit aflert to the ſpecial truth 
contained in that propofition : And this our implicit j is of very 
little uſe, unleſs it be to teſtify our belief of the knowledge and vera- 
city of him that informs us. 

As our ideas of a propofition are more or leſs clear 2rd adequate, as 
well as juſt and proper, ſo we do explicitly aſſent mor. or lets to the 
particular truth contained in that propofition ; aud cut aflent here - 
by becomes mere or leſs vieful for the increaſe of our Knowledge, or 
the direction of our practice. 

When divine teſtimony plainly propoſes to our faith ſuch a propoſi- 
tion whereof we have but obicure, doubtful and inadeguate ideas, we 
«re bound implicitly to believe the truth ot it, as expreſſed in thoſe 
terms, in order to ſhew our ſubmiſſion to God who revealed it, as a 
God of perſect knowledge and veracity : But it is our duty to uſe all 
proper methods to obtain a farther and explicit knowledye of the par- 
ticular truth contained in the propefition, if we would improve by it 
either in knowledge or virtue. All neceſſary rules of grammar and 
eriticiſm ſliould de employed to find out the very ideas that belong 
to thoſe words, and which were deligned by the divine ſpeaker or 
writer. Though we may believe the truth of a prepoſition which we 
do dot underitꝰ ud, yet we thould endeavour to underttand every pro- 
politiva waick we believs to be trw:, 
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f jet and predicate of a propofition, then compare 
8 thoſe ideas of the ſubjeft and predicate together with 
* the utmoſt attention, and ob/erve how far they agree, 
id and wherein they der: whether the propoſition may 
* be affirmed ab/elutely or relatively, whether in u 
w or in part, whether un:werſally or particularly, and 
is then under what particular limitations. Turn theſe 
ideas about in your mind, and take a view of them on 
wt all fides, juſt as a maſon would do to ſee whether two 
at hewn ſtones exactly ſuit each other in every part, and 
re are fit to be joined in erecting a carved or fluted pillar, 
why Compare the whole /ubjeft with the whole predicate 
J in their ſeveral parts: take heed in this matter that 
aſt you neither add to nor diminiſh the ideas contained in 
all , . a | d 
ſee the ſubject or in the predicate ; for ſuch an inadver- 
em tence or miſtaks will expoſe you to great error in 
wer judgment. | 
4 IV. Direction. Search for evidence of truth with di- 
the ligence and honeſty, and be Beartily ready to receive e vi- 
Oy dence, whether for the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. 
ſaid Search with diligence ; ſpare no labour in ſearching” 
irh- for the truth in due proportion to the importance of 
_ i the propoſition, Read the beſt authors who have writ 
very - ; k 
era- on that ſubject; conſult your wiſe and learned friends 
in converſation; and be not unwilling to borrow hints 
AT. | toward your improvement for the meaneft perſon, nor 
A to receive any glimpſe of light from the moſt unlearn- 
e, or 


ed. Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in 
. the riches of the underſtanding, as well as in gold or 
8 ſilver. Search carefully for the evidence of truth, and 
dig for wiſdom, as for hid treaſure. | 

Search with a ſteady Boneſt y of ſoul, and a ſincere 
impartiality to ſind the truth, Watch againſt every 
temptation that might bribe your judgment, or warp 
it aſide from truth. Do not indulge yourſelf to wiſh 
any unexamimed propofition were irue or falſe. A wilh 
often perverts the judgment, and tempts the mind 
ſtrangely to believe upon. {light-evidence whatſoever 
we wilh to be true or falle, 


V. Direction. 
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V. Direction. Since the evidence of the agreement 
or diſagreement of two ideas is the ground of our af- 
| ſent to any propoſition, or the great criterion of truth; 
therefore we ſhould ſuſpend our judgment, and neither 
Mum nor deny till this evidence appear. 

This. direction is different from the ſecond; for 
though the evidence of the agreement or diſagreement 
ef two ideas moſt times depends on the clearneſs and 
diſtinctneſs of the ideas themſelves, yet it does not al- 
ways ariſe thence. Teſfimony may be a ſufficient evi- 
dence of the agreement or diſagreement of two obſcure - 
ideas, as we have feen juſt before in the exception un- 
der the ſecond direction. Therefore, though we are 
not univerſally and in all caſes bound to ſuſ ſpend our 
judgment, till our ideas of the objects themſelves are 
clear and diſbinct, yet we muſt always ſuſpend our 
judgment, and withhold our aſſent to, or denial of any 
propoſition, till ſome Jaſ evidence appear of its truth, 
or faiſhvod. It is an impatience of doubt and ſuſper, fe, 
a raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment and haſtineſs 
to believe ſomething on one fide or the other, that 
plunges us into many errors. 

This direction to delay and ſuſpend: our aſſent is 
more particularly neceſſary to be obſerved when ſuch 
propoſitions offer themſelves to us as are ſupported by 
education, authority, cuſtom, inclination, intereſt, or 0- 
ther powerful prejudices ; for our judgment is led a- 
way inſenſibly to believe all that they diQate ; and 
where prejudices and dangers of error are multiplied, | 
we ſhould ſet the ſtricter guard upon our aſſent. 

Let remember the caution or limitation here which 
I gave under the fir/t direction, namely, that this is 
not to be too, ſtrictly applied to matters of daily prac- 
tice, either in human life or religion; but when we 
conſider ourſelves as philo/ophers or ſearchers after 
truth, we ſhould always withhold our aſſent where there 
is not juit evidence : and as far and as faſt as we can, 
in a due conſiſtence with our daily neceſſary duties, we 
ibauld alſo reform and adjuſt all our principles and 
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practices both in religion and the civil life by theſe 
rules. ? 


VI. Direction. We muſt judge of every pio ftion 
by theſe proper and pecul ar mediums or means, where- 
by the evidence of it is to be obtained, whether 3 it be 


ſenſe, conſciouſneſs intell gence, reaſon, or teſtimony. All 


our faculties and powers are to be employed in judge- 
ing of their proper objects. 

If we judge of ſounds, colours, odours, ſapors, the 
ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, ſoftneſs. or hardneſs of bodies, it 
muſt be done by the uſe of our /en/es : but then we, 
muſt take heed that our ſenſes are well diſpoled, as 
ſhall be ſhewn afterward, : 

And fince our /en/es in their various exerciſes are 
in ſome caſes liable to be deceived, and more eſpecially. 
when by our eyes or ears we judge of the fgure guan- 
tity, diſtance, and poſition of objects that are afar of, 
we ought to call our rea/on in to the aſhſtance of our 
ſenſes, and correct the errors of one ſenſe by the help 
of another. | 

It is by the powers of ſenſe and ren ſon joined toge- 
ther, that we muſt judge philoſophically of the znward: 
nature, the ſecret properties and powers, the cauſes and 
effetts, the relations and proportions of a.thouſand cor- 
poreal objects which ſurround ns on earth, or are 
placed at a diſtance in the heavens. If a man, on the- 
one hand, confines himſelf only to ſenfible experiments, 
and does not exerciſe reaſon upon them, he may ſur-. 
priſe himſelf and others with ftrange appearances, 
and learn to entertain the world with fights and ſhews, 
but will never become a philoſopher: and, on the 
other hand, if a man impriſon himſelf in his cloſet, 
and employ the moſt exquiſite powers of reaſon to find 
out the nature of things in the corporeal world, with- 
out the uſe of his /enſes, and the praQtice of experts. 
ments, he will frame to himfelf a ſcheme of chimeras 
inſtead of true philoſophy. Hence came the inven- 


tion of ſubſtantial. for ms and — of materia prima 
and 
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and privation, with all the inſignifieant names uſed by 
the peripatetick writers; and it was for want of mote 
experiments, that the great Deſcartes failed in ſeveral 
parts of his philoſophical writings. 

In the ab/trafed and ſpeculative parts of the mathe. 
matichs which treat of guantity and number, the facul- 
ty of reaſon mult be chiefly employed to perceive the 

clation of vartour quantities, and draw certain and 

uſeful conclu/ions ; but it wants the aſſiſtance of ſenſe 
allo to be acquainted- with lines, angles, and figures ; 
aid in pradiical mathemancks our ſenſes have {till 
greater employment, 
Af we would judge of the pure properties and ations 
of the mind, cf the nature of ſpirita, their various per- 
ceptiont and powers, we mull not enquire of our eyes 
and our ears, nor the images or ſhapes laid up in the 
brain, but we muſt have recourſe to our own conſci- 
ouſneſs of what patles within our own mind. 

If we are to paſs a judgment upon any thing that 
relates to ſpirits in @ tate of -union with animal na- 
ture, and the mixt properties of ſenſation, fancy, appe- 
tile, paſſion, pleaſure and pain, which ariſe thence, we 
muſt conſalt our own ſenſations, and the other powers 
which we find in ourſelves conſidered as uen or crea- 
tures made up of a mind and an animal, and by juſt 
reaſonings deduce proper conſequences, and improve 
our knowledge in theſe ſubjects. 

If we have occaſion to judge concerning matters done 
za pa/t ages, or in diſlant countries, and where we our- 
ſelves cannot be preſent, the powers of /en/e and reaſon, 
for the moſt part, are not ſuffictent to inform us, and 
we mult therefore have recourſe to the teſtimony of 
others; and this is either divine or human. 

In matters of mere human prudence, we ſhall find the 
greateit advantage by making wife obfervations on our 
own conduct, aud the conduct of others, and a ſurvey. 
of the events attending ſuch conduct. Experience in 
this caſe is equal to a natural ſagactity, or rather ſupe- 


rior. A treaſure of obſervations aud experience col- 
lected 
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lected by wiſe men, is of admirable ſervice here; and 
perhaps there is nothing in the world of this kind e- 
qual to the ſacred Book of Proverbs, even if we * 
on it as a mere human writing. 

In queſtions of natural religion, we muſt e 
the faculty of reaſon which God haus given us; and 
ſince he has been pleaſed to afford us bzs word, we 
ſhould confirm and improve, or correct our reaſoning 
on this ſubject by the divine affiſtan ce of the bible. 

In matters of revealed religion, that is, Chrifltanty, 
Judaiſm, &c. which we could never have known by 
the light of nature, the word of God is our only foun- 
dation and chief light; though here our reaſon muſt 
be uſed both to find out the true meaning of God in 
his word, and to derive juſt inferences from what God 
has written, as well as to judge of the credentials 
whereby divine teſtimony is diſtinguiſhed from mere 
human teſtimony, or from impoſſ ure. 

As divine revelation can never contradict right rea- 
ſen, for they are too great lights given us by our Cre- 
ator for our conduct; ſo reafon ought by no mezns to 
aſſume to itſelf a power to contradict divine revelation. 
Though revelation be not con:rary to reaſon, yet 
there are four claſſes wherein matters of revelation 
may be ſaid to rile above, or go beyond our reaſon. 

I. When revelation afſerts two ihings of which we 
have clear ideas, to be joined, whoſe connection er agree- 

ment 1s not diſcoverable by reaſon; as when ſcripture 
informs us, that the dead hall riſe, that the earth ſhall 
be burnt up, and the Man Chriſt Feſus ſhall return from 
| heaven, none of the things could ever be found out or 
: proved by reaſon. - 

b 2. When revelation affirms any propofition, while 
* reaſon has no clear and diſtinct ae of the ſubfect, or of 
the predicate; as God created all things by TFeſus 
Chrift : by the Urim and Thummim God gave forth 
div ine oracles, The predicate of each of theſe propo- 
ſitions is to us an obſcure idea, for we know not what 
was the peculiar agency of 22 Chrift, when God the 
5 ; Father 
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Father created the world by him; nor have we an 
clear and certain conception what the Urim and Ih Eu- 
mim were, nor how God gave anſwers to his people 
by them. | 

3. When revelation, in plain and expreſs language, 
declares ſome doctrine which our reaſon at Pre ent 
knows not with evidence and certainty, how or in what 
ſenſe to reconcile to ſome of its own pr mmciples : as, that 
the Child Peſus * 's the mighty God, Iſa. ix. 6. which 
propoſition carries a ſeeming oppoſition to the unity 
and ſpirituality of the Godbead, which are principles 
of rea/on. 

4. When two propoſinons or dofrines are plainly af= 
ſerted by divine revelation, which our reaſon at preſent 
&nows not how or in what ſenſe, with evidence and cer 
tainty, to reconcile with one another ; as, the Father is 
the only true God, John xvi. 3. and yet Cr , over 
all, God ble ſſed for ever Rom. ix. 5. 


Now divine revelation having declared all theſe pro- 


poſitions, reaſon is bound to receive them, becauſe it 
cannot prove them to be utterly inconſiſtent or impoſ- 
poſſible, though the ideas of them may be obſcure, 
though we ourſclves ſee not tie rational copnexion of 
them, and though. we know not certainly how to re- 


cocil2 them. In theſe caſes reaſon muſt ſubmit to. 


faith; that 1 is, we Gre bound to believe what God af- 


ſerte, and wait till he ſhal clear up that which feems. 


derk and difficult, and till tie myſtert ies of faith ſnall be 
farther explained. to vs, either in this world or in the 


world to come *, and reaſon itſelf dictates the ſub- 


miſlen. 


VII. Direction. It is very uſeful to have ſome gene- 


ra! principles of truth ſettled in the mind, whoſe evidence. 


7s great and obvious, that they may be always ready at 
hand to 2 us in judging of the raw variety of thi ns 


* Sce ſomething more on this ſubject, Direct. II. Sreceding, and 
Ch, 5 . V. Sed. 6, 
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ferent degrees of evidence. 
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Theſe may be called fir/# notions, or 
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which occur. 


fundamental principles; ; for though many of them are 


deduced from each other, yet moſt or all of them may 
be called principles when compared with a thouſand 
other judgments which we form under the regulation 
and influence of theſe primary propoſitions, 

Every art and ſcience, as well as the affairs of ci- 
vil life and religion, have peculiar principles of this 
kind belonging to them. There are metaphy/ical, phy- 


fical, mathematical, political, aconomical, medicinal, 


theological, moral and prudential principles of judg- 
ment. It would be too tedious to give a ſpecimen of 
them all in this place. Thoſe which are of the moſt 
univerſal uſe to us. both as men and as Cbriſtians, 
may be found in the following chapter among the 
rules of Judgment about particular objetts. 


VIII. Direction. Let the degrees of your aſſent to 
every propofition bear an exact proportion to the dif- 
Remember this is one of 
the greateſt principles of wiſdom that man can arrive 
at in this world, aud the beſt human ſecurity againſt 


dangerous mikakes in ſpeculation or practice. 


In the nature of things, of which our knowledge is 
made up, there is infiuite variety in their degrees of 
evidence. And as God hath given our minds a power 
to ſuſpend their aſſeut till the evidence be plain, fo we 
have a power to receive things which are propoſed to 
us with a ſtroager or weaker belief in inſinite variety 
of degrees, proportionable to their evidence. I be- 
li-ve that ze planets are inhabited, and I belizve that 
the earth rolls among them yearly roun the fun ; but 
do not believe both theſe propoſitions with an equal 
ſirmneſs of aſſent, becauſe the arguments for the latter 
are drawn from mathematical ohfervations; but the 
arguments for the former are but probable conjetur er 
and moral reaſonings. Vet neither do 1 believe either 


of theſe propotitions ſo firmly, as | do that the earth 
78 about twenty-four thouſand miles round, becauſe the 
mathe- 
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mathematical proof of this is much eaſier, plainer and 
ſtronger. Aud yet farther, when I ſay that he earth 
was created by the power of God, J have ſtill a more 
infallible aſſurance of this than of all the reſt, becauſe 
reaſon and ſcripture join to allure me of it. 


IX. Direction. Keep your mind always open to re- 
ceive truth, and never jet limits to your own improve- 
ment. Be ready always to hear what may be object- 
ed even againſt your favourite opinions, and thoſe 
which have had longeſt poſlethon of your aſſent. 
And if there ſhould be any new and nncontroulable e- 
vicdence brought againſt theſe old or beloved ſentiments, 
do not wink your eyes faſt againſt che light, but part 
with any thing for the ſake of truth : remember when 
you overcome an error you gam truth; the victory 
is on your fide, and the advantage is al your on. 

* 1 conf᷑. ſs, thoſe grand princi es of telief and prac- 
tice, winch univerſally influence our conduct both 
wit: regard to this life and the life to come, ſhould be 
fn-poted.to be well ſettled in the firit years of our ſtu- 
dies; ſuch as, tbe exifience and providence of God, the 
truth of Cirifttamty, the authority of ſcripture, the 
great rules of morality, We. We ſhould avoid a light 


fluttering genius, ever ready to change our foundations, 


and to be carried about with every wind of dotirine. 


To guard against which inconvenience, we ſhould la- 
bour with earneſt diligeace and tervent prayer, that 
our moi fundamental and important points of belief 
and practice, may be eſtabliſhe4 upon juſt grounds of 
reaſon and /criptire, when we come to years of diſ- 
cretion, and fit to judge for ourſelves in ſuch impor- 
tant points. Vet ſince it is poſſible that the folly or 
prejudices of younger years may pave eſtabliſhed per- 
ſons in ſome miſtaken ſentiments, even in very impor- 
te it matters, we ſhould always hold out ſelves ready to 
receive any new advantage toward the correction or 
improvement even of our - eftabliſhed principles, as well 
as opinions of leſſer moment. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


Special. Rules to direct us in judging of particular | 
Objects. 


T would be endleſs to run through all thoſe parti- 

_ cular objects concerning which we have occafion 
to paſs a judgment at one time or another. Things of 
the moſt frequent occurrence, of the wideſt exteat, and 
of the greateſt importance, are the objects and exer- 
ciſes of /en/e, of reaſon, and ſpeculation: the matters of 
morality, religion and prudence ; of human ard divine 
teſtimony, together with the efſuys-of reaſoning upon 
things paſt and future. Special rules relating to all 
theſe will be the ſubje& of the following ſections. 


Ze, 4 


Principles and Rules of Judgment n the Ob- 
jed&s Senſe. 


e our /en/es are ſometimes liable to be 
deceived, yet when they are rightly diſpoſed, 
and fitly exerciſed about their proper objefs, with 
the juſt aſſiſtance of rea/or, they give us ſufficient evi- 
dence of truth. 

This may be proved by an argument drawn from 
the wi/dom, goodneſs, and faithfulneſs of God our Cre- 
ator, It was he gave us our /en/es, and he would not 
make us of ſuch a conititution as to be liable to per- 
petual deception, and unavoidable error in uſing theſe 

faculties 
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faculties of /en/e in the beſt manner we are capable of 
about thoſe very things which are the proper objects 
of them. 

This may be proved alſo by the z conſequences that 
would follow from the ſuppoſition of the contrary. If 

we could have no certainty of the dictates of our ſen- 
ſes, we could never be ſure of any of the common af- 
fairs and occurrences of life. Men could not tranſact 
any of their civil or moral concerns with any certain- 
ty of juſtice; nor indeed could we eat or drink, walk 
or move, with ſafety, Our ſenſes direct us in all theſe. 

Again, the matters of religion depend in ſome mea- 
ſure upon the certainty of the dictates of /en/e ; for 
faith comes by bearing; and it is to our ſenſes that 
God appeals in worfing miracles ta prove his own re- 
velation. Now if when our eyes and ears, and other 
organs of ſenſe are rightly diſpoſed and exerciſed about 
their proper objects, they were always liable to be de- 
cetved, there could be no knowledge of the goſpel, no 
proof of divine revelation by viſions, Eun or mi- 
racles. 

Our ſenſes will diſcover things near us and round 
about us, which are neceſſary for our preſent ſtate, 
with ſufficient exactneſs; and things diſtant alſo, ſo 
far as they relate to our neceſſary uſe of them 

Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for the 
uſe of our ſenſes in the judgment of all the common f 
fairs of life, or even of miraculous and divine opera- 

tions, than the vulgar part of mankind are ſufficient- 
ly acquainted with by nature, and by their own daily 
obſervations. 

But if we would expreſs theſe rules in a more exact 
manner, how to judge by the dictates of our ſenſes, they 

ſhould be repreſented thus : 
1. We muſt take care that the organs of our ſenſe be 
r1ghtly diſpoſed, and not under the power of any di- 
eraper or con{:derable decay; as for inſtance, that 
our eyes are not tinctured with the jaundice, when we 
would judge of colours, leſt we pronounce them all 
yell;w ; 
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yellow : that our bands are not burning in a fever, 
nor benumbed with Ve or the palſy, when we would 
judge of the heat or co/dneſs of any object: that our 
palate be not vitiated by any diſeaſe, or by ſome other 
improper taſte, when we would judge of the true taſte 
of any ſolid or liquid. This direction relates to a/l 
our ſenſes, but the following rules chiefly refer to our 
fight : 
2. We muſt obſerve whether the object be at a pro- 
per diſtance; for if it be too near or too far off, our 
eyes will not ſufficiently. diſtinguiſh many thin 
which are properly the objects of ſight; and therefore 
(if poſſible) we muſt make nearer approaches to the 
object, or remove farther from it, till we have obtain- 
ed that due diſtance which gives us the cleareſt per- 
ception. | 

3. We muſt not employ our fight to take a full ſur- 
vey at once of objefs that are too large for it; but 
we muſt view them by parts, and then judge of the 
whole: nor muſt our ſenſes judge of objects too ſmall, 
for ſome things which appear through glaſſes to be 
really and diſtinctly exiſtent, are either utterly invi- 
fible, or greatly confuſed, when we would judge of 
them by the naked eye. | 

4. We muſt place ourſelves in ſuch a pofition toward 

the object, or place the objeft in ſuch a poſition toward 
our eye, as may give us the cleareſt repreſentation of 
it: for a different poſition greatly alters the appear- 
ance of the ſhape of bodies; and for this reaſon we 
ſhould change the po/irzon both of the eye and the ob- 


jet in ſome caſes, that by viewing the object in ſeve- 


ral appearances, we may paſs a more complete and 


certain judgment concerning it. 


5. We muſt conſider what the medium is by which 
objefts are repreſented to our ſenſes ; whether it be 
thinner or thicker ; whether it be air or vapour, or 
water, or glaſs, Wc. whether it be duly enlightened 
or duſky; whether it reflect or refract, or only tranſ- 


mit the appearance of the object; and whether it be 


tinctured 
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tinctured with any particular colour: whether it be 
moving or at reſt. 

6. We muſt ſometimes uſe other helps to aſſiſt our 
fenſes ; and if we make uſe of glaſſis, we muſt make 
all juſt allowances for the thickneſs or thinneſs of 
them, for the clearneſs or dulneſs, for the ſmoothneſs 
or roughneſs, for the plainneſs, the convexity or con- 
cavity of them, and for the diſtance at which theſe 

glaſſes are placed from the eye, or from the object, 105 
* one another, if there be two or more glaſſes 
uſed) and all this according to the rules of art. The 
ſame ſort of caution. ſhould be uſed alſo in mediums 
which aſſiſt the hearing, ſuch as.| ſpea#:ng-!rumpets, 
Searmy<trexmpets, &c, 

7. If the object may be propoſed to more ſenſes than 
one, let us call in the aſſiſtance of ſome other ſenſes to 
examine it, and this will increaſe the evidence of what 
one ſenſe dictates. For example; our ear may aſſiſt 
our eye in judging of the diſtance of bodies, which are 
both viſible and ſonorous, as an exploded. canon, or a 
cloud charged with thunder. Our feeling may aſſiſt 
our /ight in judging of the Kind, the ſhape, fituation, 
or diſtance of bodies that are near at hand, as whether 
a garment be /ilk or ſtuff, &c. So, if I bath ſee, bear, 
and embrace my friend. I am ſure he is preſent. 

8. We ſhould alſo make ſeveral trials, at ſome di- 
ſtant times, and in different circumftances, comparing 
former experiments with later, and our own obſerva- 
tions with thoſe of other perſons. 

It is by ſuch methods as theſe that modern philoſo- 
phy has been ſo greatly improved by the uſe. of ſenſible 


* iments. 
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SECT. Il. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Rea- 
ſon and Speculation. 


] I is by reaſon we judge both in matters of /pecula- 
tion and practice; there are peculiar rules which 
relate to things practical, whether they be matters of 
religion, morality, or prudence: yet many things in this 
ſection may be applied to practical enquiries and mat- 
ters of faith, though it chiefly relates to nuledge, 
or ſpeculations of reaſon. 5 

1. Whatſoever clear ideas we can join together 
without inconſiſtency, are to be counted poſſible, be- 
cauſe almighty power can make whatſoe ver we can 
conceive. 

2. From the mere paſſibility of a thing we cannot 
infer its actual exiſtence; nor from the non-exiſtence of 
it can we infer its impoſſibility. 

Note, The idca of God ſeems to claim an exempt- 
ion from this general rule: for if he be poſſible, he 
certainly exiſts, becauſes the very idea includes eter- 
nity, and he cannot Begin to be: if he exiſt not, he is 
impoſſible, for the very ſame reaſon. 

3. Whatſoever is evidently contained in the idea of 
any thing, may be affirmed of that thing with cer- 


tainty. Reaſon is contained in the idea of a man; 


and exiſfence is contained in the idea of God; and 
Be refore we may affirm God exiſis, and man is reaſon- 
able. 

4. It is impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould be, 
and not be at the ſame time and in the * reſpect. 
Thence it follows, that two contradictory ideas cannot 
be joined in the ſame part of the ſame ſubject, at the ſame 

K time, 


P 
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time, and in the ſame reſpects: or, that two contradic- 
tory propoſitions can never be both true. 

5. The more we converſe with any ſubject in its 
various properties, the better knowledge of it we are 
likely to attain ; and by frequent and repeated en- 
quiries and experiments, reaſonings and converſations 
about it, we confirm our true judgments of that thing, 
and cored our former miſtakes. + 

6. Yet after our utmoſt enquiries, we can never be 
aſſured by reaſon, that we know all the powers and 
properties of any finite being. 

7. If finzte beings are not adequately known by us, 
much leſs the things infinite; for it is of the nature of 
a fimte mind not to be able to comprehend what is 
infinite. 

8. We may judge and argue very juſtly and cer- 
tainly concerning 2nfinites, in ſome parts of them, or 
ſo far as our ideas reach, though the zn#n:ty of them 
hath ſomething incomprehenſible in it. And this is 
built on the general rule following, namely, 

Whatſoever is ſufficiently clear and evident, 
ought not to be denied, though there are other things 
belonging to the ſame ſubject, which cannot be com- 
prehended. I may affirm many things with certainty 
concerning human ſouls, their union with bodies, con- 
cerning the divifibility of matter, and the attributes of 
God, though many other things relating to them are 
all darkneſs to us. 

Io. If any opinion propeſed has either no argu- 
ments, or equal arguments for and againſt it, we muſt 
remain in perfect ſuſpenſe about it, till convincing 
Ry appear on one fide, 

Where preſent neceſſity of action does not con- 
train us to determine, we ſhould not immediately 


yield up our aſſent to mere probable arguments, with- 


out a due reſerve, if we have any reaſonable hope of 
obtaining greater light and evidence on one ſide or 
the other: for when the halance of the judgment once 


reſigns its equilibrium or neutrality to a mere probable 
argument, 
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argument, it is too ready to ſettle itſelf on that ſide, 
ſo that the mind will not eaſily change that judgment 
though bright and ſtrong evidence appear afterwards 
on the other ſide. 

12. Of two opinions, if one has unanſwerable diffi- 
culties attending it, we muſt not reje& it immediately, 
till we examine whether the contrary opinion has not 


difficulties as unanſwerable. 


13 If each opinion has ohjections againſt it which 
we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould rather em- 
brace that wiliich has the leaſt difficulties in it, and 
which has the beſt arguments to ſupport it: and let 
our aſſent bear proportion to the ſuperior evidence. 

14. If any doctrine hath very ſtrong and ſufficient 
light and evidence to command our aſſent, we ſhould 
not reject it becauſe there is an objection or two a- 

inſt it which we are not able to «nſwer ; tor upon 
this foot a common Chriſtian would be baffled out of 
every article of his faith, and muſt renounce even the 
dictates of his reaſon and his ſen/es ; and the moſt 
learned man perhaps would hold but very few of them 
faſt : for ſome objections which attend the ſacred doc- 


trine of the eternity and the ommpreſence of God, and 


the philoſophical doctrines of light, atoms, ſpace, mo- 
tion, Cc. are hardly ſolvable to this day. 

I5. Where two extremes are propoſed, either in 
matters of ſpeculation or practice, and neither of them 
has certain and convincing evidence, it is generally ſafeſt 
to take the middle way. Moderation is more likely to 
come near the truth than doubtful extremes. This is 
an excellent rule to judge of the characters and value 
of the gr-ateſt part of perſons and things; for nature 
ſeldom deals in /#þerlatives. It is a good rule alſo b 
which to form our judgment in meny ſpeculative con- 
trover/ies; a reconciling medium in ſuch caſes does 
often beſt ſecure truth as well as peace. 

16. When two different propoſitions have each a 
very ſtrong and cogent evidence, and do not plain] 
appear inconſiſtent, we may believe both of them, 
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though we cannot at preſent ſee the way to reconcile 
them. Reaſon, as well as our own conſciouſneſs, al- 
ſures us, that the will of man is Free, and that multitudes 
of human actions are in that reſpect contingent ; and yet 
rea/on and ſeripture aſſure us, that God fore nos them 
all, and this implies a certain fatality. Now though 
learned men have not to this day hit on any fo clear 
and happy method as is de*red to reconcile theſe pro- 
poſitions, yet ſince we do not fee a plain inconſiſtency 
in them, we juſtly believe them both, becauſe their 
evidence is great. | 
17. Let us not therefore too ſuddenly determine in 
difficult matters, that two things are utterly inconſiſtent, 
for there are many propoſitions which may appear 
zmnconſi/tent at firſt, and yet afterwards we find their 
conſiſtenoy, and the way of reconciling them may be 
made plain and eaſy ; as alſo, there are other propo- 
ſitions which may appear con/i/tent at firſt, but after 
due examination we find their zncon/eflency. | 
18. For the fame reaſon we ſhould not call thoſe 
difficulties utterly inſolvable, or thoſe objections us- 
an/werable, which we ate not preſently able to an- 
ſwer : time and diligence may give farther light. 
19. In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from er- 
ror, we ſhou'd not be too frequent or haſty in aſſert- 
ing the certain confftency or inconſiſenoy, the abſolute 


untver/ality, neceſſity. or impoſſibility of things, where 


there is not the brighteſt evidence. He is but a young 
and raw philoſopher, who, when he ſees two particu- 
lar ideas evidently agree, immediately aſſerts them to 
agree untverſally, to agree necefſarily, and that it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe. Or waen he ſees evi- 
dently that two particular ideas happen to diſagree, he 
preſeatly aſſerts their conſtant and natural inconſiſt- 
ency, their utter impoffibility of agreement, and calls 
every thing contrary to his apinion ab/urd.ty and non- 

znſe. A true philoſopher will affirm or deny with 
much extition and mo1-fi y, unleſs he has thoroughly 


examined 
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examined and found the evidence of every part of his 
aſſertion exceeding plain. 

20. Let us have a care of building our aſſurance of 
zny important point of doctrine upon one Angle argu- 
ment, if there are more to be obtained. We ſhould 
not ſlight and reje& all other arguments which ſup- 
port the ſame doctrine, leſt if our favourite argument 
ſhould be refuted, and fail us, we ſhould be tempted 
to abandon t':at important principle of truth. I think 
this was a very culpable practice in Deſcarter, and 
ſome of his followers, who when he had found out 
the argument for the exz/fence of God, derived fromthe 
iaca of a moſt perſect and ſelf-exiſient being, he ſeemed 
to deſpiſe and abandon all other arguments againſt 
atheiſm. 

21. If we happen to have our chief arguments for 
any opinion refuted, we ſhould not immediately give 
up the opinion itſelf; for perhaps it may be a truth 
ſtill, and we may find it to be jufily ſupported by o- 
ther arguments, which we might once think weaker, 
ar perhaps by new arguments which we knew not be- 

re, 

22, We qught to.eftzem that to be /uffictent evidence. 
of a, propo/itioa, where both the ind and the force. of 
the arguments or proofs, are as great as the nature of 
the thing admits, and as the neceſſity or exigence of 


the caſe requires. So if we have a credible and cer- 


tain teſlimony that Chri roſe fi om the dead, it is e- 
nough ; we are not to expect mathematical or ocular 
demonſtration for it, at icait in our day. 

23. Thongh we thould ſeck what proofs may be 
attained of auy propoſition, and we thould receive any 
number of arguments which are juſt and evident for 
the confirmation cf the ſame truth, yet we muſt not 
judge of the truth of any propoſition by the number of 
arguments which are brought to ſupport it, but by 
the //rength and werght of them ; a building will ſtand 
firmer and longer on four large pillars of marble, 


than on ten of ſand, or earth or timber. 
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24. Vet where certain evivence is not to be found 
or expected, a conſiderable number of probable argu- 
ments carry great weight with them even in matters of 
ſpeculation. That is a probable hyporhefis in philoſophy 
or in theology, which goes fartheſt toward the ſolution 
of many difficult queſtions ariſing on any ſubject. 


r. . 


Principles and Rules of Fudgment in Matters Mo- 
rality and Religion. 


ERE it may be proper in the firſt place to men- 
tion a ſew definitions of words or terms. 

By matters of morality and religion, 1 mean thoſe 
things which relate to our duty to God, ourſelves, or 
our fellow-creatures. 8 | 

Moral good, or virtue, or holineſs, is an auction or 
temper conformable to the rule of our duty. Moral 
evil, or vice, or fin, is an action or temper unconform- 
able to the rule of our duty, or a neglect to fulfil it. 

Note, The words vice or virtue, chiefly imply the 
relation of our actions to men and this world. Sin and 


belin:ſs, rather imply their relation to God and the 


other world. 

Natural good is that which gives us pleaſure or ſa- 
tisfaction. Natural evil is that which gives us pain 
or grief. ; 

Happineſs conſiſts in the attaintment of the higheſt 
and moſt laſting natural good. Miſery conſiſts in ſuf- 
fering the higheſt and moſt laſting natural evil; that 
is, in ſhort, Heaven or Hell. 

Though this be a juſt account of perſect happineſs 
and perfect miſery, yet whereſoever pain overbalances 
pleaſure, tnere is a degree of miſery; and wherefoever 
pleaſure overbalances pain there is a degree / g's 
| pro- 
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proceed now to lay down ſome principlet and rules 
of j ud gment in matters of mot ality and religion. 

1. The will of our maker, whether diſcovered by 
reaſon or revelation, carries the higheſt authority with 
it, and 1s therefore the higheſt rule of duty to intelli- 
gent creatures; a conformity or nonconformity to it 
determines their actions to be morally good or evil. 

2. Whatſoever is really an immediate duty toward 
ourſelves, or toward our fellow-creatures, 1 is more re- 

motely a duty to God; and therefore in the practice 
of it we ſhould have an eye to the ub, of God as our 


rule, and to his gr as our end. 


3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely uni- 
ted our duty and our happineſs together; and has con- 
nected n, or vice, and puniſhment ; that is, he has or- 
dained that the Higbeſt natural good and evil ſhould 
have a cloſe connection with moral good and evil, and 
that both in the nature of things, and by his own 
poſitive appointment. 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due information, in 
order to determine what is duty, and what is iin, be- 
cauſe bappineſs and miſery depend upon it. * 

On this aceount our inclination to preſent tempo- 
ral good, and our averſion to 13 temporal evil, muſt. 
be wiſely overbalanced by the confideration of future 
and eternal good or evil, that is happineſs or miſery. 
And for this reaſon we ſhould not omit a duty, or 
commit a ſin, to gain any temporal good, or to avoid 
any temporal evil. 

6. Though our natural reaſon in a ſiate of innocence 
might be ſnfficient to find out thoſe duties which were 
222 for an innocent creature, in order to abide in 

the favour of his maker, yet in a fallen ſtate, our na- 
tural rea/on is by no means ſufficient to find out all 
that is neceſſary to 7eſiore a ſinful creature to the di- 
vine favour. 

7. Therefore God hath condeſcended, in various 


6 | ages of mankind, to reveal to ſinful men what he re- 


quires of them in order to their restoration, and has ap- 
K 4 polated 
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pointed in his word ſome peculiar matters of faith 
and practice, in order to their ſalvation. This is 
called revealed religion; as the things knowable con- 
cerning God and our duty ** the light of nature, are 
called natural religion. 

8. There are alſo many parts of morality, and na- 
tural religion, or many natural duties relating to God, 
to ourſelves, and to our neighbours, which would be 
exceeding difficult and tedious for the bulk of mankind 
to find out and determine by naiural reaſon ; therefore 
it has pleaſed God in this ſacred book of divine revela- 
tion, to expreſs the molt neceſſary duties of this Kind 
in a very plain and eaſy manner, and make them in- 
telligible to ſouls of the loweſt capacity ; or they may 
be very eaſily derived thence by the uſe of reaſon. 

9. As there are ſome duties much more neceſſary, 
and more important than others are, ſo every duty re- 
quires our application 2 underſtand and practiſe it, 
in proportion to its neceſſi and zmportance. 

10. Where two aue! eem to ſtand in oppoſition 
to each other, and we cannot practice both, the /e/s 
muſt give way to the greaer, and the omiſſion of the 
leſs is not ſinful. So ceremonial laws give way to 
maxgal ; God will have mercy and not ſacrifice. + 

II, In duties of natural religion, we may judge of 
the different degrees of their neceſſity and importance 
by rea/on, according to their greater or more apparent 
tendency to the honour of God, and the good of men: 
hut in matters of revealed religion, it is only divine 
revelation can certainly inform us what is moſt ne- 
c-flary and moſt important; yet we may be afliſted 
alſo in that ſearch by the exerciles of reaſon. 

12. In actions wherein there may be /ome /cruple 
about the duty or lawfulneſs of them, we ſhould 
chooſe always the ſafeſt fide, and abſtain as far as we 
can from the practice of things whoſe lawfulneſs we 
ſuſpect. 

13. Points of the greaięſt importance in human life, 
ox in reli Zion, are generally the moſt evident, both 1 - 
the 
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the nature of things, and in the word of God; and « 


where points of faith or practice are exceeding difficult 
to find out, they cannot be exceeding important. This 
propoſition may be proved by the goodneſs and faith- 


fulneſs of God, as well as by experience and obſerva- 


tion, | 

14. In ſome of the outward practices and forms of 
religion, as well as human affairs, there is frequently 
a preſent nece//ity of ſpeedy action one way or another: 
in tuch a caſe, having ſurveyed arguments on both 
des, as far as our time and circumſtances admit, we 
mult guide our practice by !ho/e rea/ons wheeb, appear 
uit probable, and ſeem at that time to overbalance the 
reſt; yet always reſerving room to admit farther light 
and evidence, when fuch occurrences return again. It 
is a preponderation of circumſtantial arguments that 
muſt determine our actions in a thouſand occurrences. 

15. We may alſo determine upon probable arguments 
where the matter is of /mall conſequence, aud would not 
anſwer the trouble of ſeeking after certainty. Life and 
time are more precious than to have a large ſhare of 
them laid out in ſcrupulous enquiries, whether mo. 
ing tobacco, or wearirg a perriuig be lawful or no. 

16. In affairs of greater importance, and which may 
have a long, laſting, and extenſive inflyence on. our 
future conduct or happineſs, we ſhould not take up 
with probalities, if certainty may be attained. Whexe 
there is any doubt on the mind, in ſuch caſes, we 
ſhould call in the a{iftance of all manner of circum» 
ſtances, reafons, motives, conſequenges on all ſides: 
we muſt wait longer, and with earneſt requeſt ſeek 
human and divine advice before we fully determine 
our judgment, and our practice; according to the ald 
Roman ſentence, Nec fkatuendum eſt ſemel, deliberan- 
dum eft diu. We ſhould be long in conſidering what 
we muſt determine once for all. 
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Principle lg Rules of Judgment in Matters 'of bu- 


man Prudence. 


T HE great deſign of 88 as diſtinct from mo- 
rality and religion, is to determine and manage 
every affair with decency, and to the beſt advantage. 

That is decent which is agreeable to our ſtate, con- 
dition or circumſtances, whether it be in behaviour, 
diſcourſe, or action. 

That is advantageous, which attains the moſt and 
beſt purpoſes, and avoids the moſt and greateſt incon- 
veniences. 

As there is infinite variety in the circum/ances of 
perſons, things, actions, times and places, fo we muſt be 
furniſhed with ſuch general rules as are accomodable 
to all this variety by a wiſe judgment and diſcretion : 
for what is an act of conſummate prudence in ſome times, 
places and circumſiances would be conſummate folly in 
others. Now theſe rules may be ranged in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

I. Our regard to 'perſons or things ſhould be go- 
verned by the degrees of concernment we have with 
them, the relation we have to them, or the expeFfation 
we have from them. Theſe ſhould be the meaſures 
by which we ſhould proportion our diligence and ap- 
plication in any thing that relates to them, 

2. We ſhould always confider whether the thing 
we purſue be attainable ; whether it be worthy our 

purſuit ; whether it be worthy of the degree of pur- 
25 whether it be worthy of the means uſed, in or- 
der to attain it. This rule is neceſſary both in mat- 
ders of &,owledge, and matters of pradlice. 


3. When 
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3. When the advantages and diſadvantages, conve- 
niences and inconvenienies of any action are balanced 
together, we mult finally determine on that fide which 


has the ſuperior weight ; and the ſooner in things 
which are neceflarily and ſpeedily to be done or deter- 
mined. 
4. If advantages and diſadvantages in their own na- 
ture are equal, then thoſe which are molt certain or 
likely as to the event, ſhould turn the ſcale of our judg- 
ment, and determine our practice. 

5. Where the improbabilities of ſucceſs or advantage 
are greater than the probabilities, it is not prudence to 
act or venture, if the action may be attended with 
danger or loſs equal to the propoſed gain, It is pre- 
per to enquire whether this be not the caſe in almoſt 
all Zotterizs ; for they that hold Rakes will certainly 
ſ-cure part to themſelves; and only the r-mainder 
being divided into prizes, muſt render the improbab Hit 
of garn to each adlventurer greater than the probability. 

6. We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect any real ad- 

vantage, and abandon the purſuit of it, though we 
cannot attain all the advantages that we defire. This 
would be to act like children, who are fond of ſome- 
thiag which ſtrikes their fancy moſt, and ſullen and 
regardleſs of every thing elſe, if they are not humour- 
ed in that fancy. 

J. Though a general knowledge of things be uſeful 
in ſcience and in human life, yet we ſhould content 
ourſelves with a more ſuperficial knowledge of thoſe 
things which have the lealt relation to our chief end 
and deſign. 

8. This rule holds good alſo in matters of buſineſs 
and practice, as well as in matters of £nowledge ; and 

therefore we ſhould not graſp at every thing, leſt in the 
end we attain nothing. Perſons that either by an in- 
conſtancy of temper, or by a vain ambition, will pur. 
ſue every fort of art and ſcience, ſtudy and buſineſs, 
ſeldom grow excelleat in any one of them: and pro. 
jectors who form twenty ſchemes, ſeldom uſe ſufficieuc 
applicaue 
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application to finiſh one of them, or make it turn to 
good account. 

9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongſt the 
means inſtead of reaching at the end. Take heed of 
waſting a life in mere ſpeculative ſtudies, which is call- 
ed to action and employment: dwell not too long in 
philoſophical, mathematical, or grammatical parts of 
learning, when your chief deſign i is law, phyfic or di- 
vinity. Do not ſpend the day in gathering flowers by 
the way-fide, leſt night come upon you before you ar- 
rive at your journey's end, and then you will not reach 
it. 

ro. Where the caſe and circum/tances of wiſe and 
good men reſemble our own eaſe and circumſtances, we 
may barrew a great deal of inſtruction toward our 
prudent conduct from their example; as well as in all 
caſes we may learn much from their conver/ation and 
advice. 

11. After all other rules remember this, that mere 
ſpeculation in matters of human prudence ean never be 
a perfect director, without experience and obſervation. 
We may be content thereſore in our younger years to 
commit ſome unavoidable miſtakes in point of pru- 
dence, and we ſhall ſee miſtakes enow in the conduct 
of others, both which ought to be treaſured up amongſt 
our uſeful obſervations, in order to teach us better 
zudgment for time to come. Sometimes the miſla bes, 
Imprudences and follies, which ourſelves or others have 
been guilty of, give us brighter and more effeQual 
leſſons of prudence, tnan the wiſeſt counſels, and the 
fair: examples could ever have done. 
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Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of bu- 
| man Teſtimony. 


HE evidence of human teſlimony is not ſo proper 

| to lead us into the knowledge of the effence and 
mnward nature of things, as to acquaint us with the 
exi/tence of things, and to inform us of matters fact 
both paſt and preſent. And though there be a great 
deal of fallibility in the teſtimony of men, yet there 
are ſome things we may be almoſt as certain of, as 
that the /un ſhines, or that five twenties make a bundred. 
Who 1s there at London that knows any thing of the 
world, but believes there is ſuch a city as Par is in 
France ; that the Pope dwells at Rome; that Julius 
Ceſar was an Emperor; or that Luther Bad a great 


Band in the reformation ? 


If we obſerve the following rules, we may arrive 
at ſuch a certainty in many things of human teſtimony, 
as that it is morally impoſſible we ſhould be deceived, 
that is, we may obtain a moral certainty. 

1. Let us confider whether the thing reported be in 
itſelf pofible ; if not, it can never be credible, whoſo- 
ever relates it. | 

2. Conſider farther whether it be probable, whether 
there are any concurring circumſtances to prove it, be- 
fide the mere teſtimony of the perſon that relates it. 
[ confeſs, if theſe laſt conditions are wanting, the thing 
may be true, but then it ought to have the ſtronger 
teſtimony to ſupport it, 

3. Conſider whether the -perſon who relates it be 
capable of knowing the truth : wliether he be a fi 
judge in ſuch matters, if it be @ buſineſs of art, or a 

nice 
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nice appearance in nature, or ſome curious experi- 
ment in philoſophy. But if it be a mere occur cence 
in life, a plain, ſenſible matter of fact, it is enough to 
enquire whether he who relates it were an eye or ear- 
vin /, or whether he himſelf had it only by bear/ay, 
or can trace it up to the original. 

4. Conſider whether the narrator be hone? and faith. 
Jul, as well as ſkilful: whether he hath no b1as upon 
his mind, no peculiar gain or profit by believing or re- 
porting it, no int ret or principle which might warp 
his own belief ahde from truth: or which might tempt 
him to prevaricate, to ſpeak falſely, or to give a re- 
preſentation a little different. from the naked truth of 
things. In ſhort, whether there be no occaſion of ſu/- 
picion concerning this report. 

5. Conſider whether /everal perſons agree together 
in the report of this matter; and if fo, then whether 
theſe perions who joined together in their teſtimonx, 
might not be ſuppoſed to combine together in a fal/hoed, 
Whether they are perſons of /uffcrent bill, prodity, 
and credit. It might be alſo enquired, whether they 
are of different nations, ſects, parties, opinions, or in- 
tereſts. For the more divided they are in all theſe, 
the more likely is their report to be true, if they a- 
gree together in their account of the ſame thing ; - and 
eſpecially if they perſiſt in it without wavering. 

6. Conſider farther, whether the report were capa- 
ble of being eafily refuted at fir/t, if it had not been 
true; it ſo, this confirms the teſtimony. 

7. Enquire yet again, whether there has been a 
conftant, uniform tradition and belief of this matter, 
from the very firit age or time when the thing was 
tranſacted, without any reaſonable doubts or contra- 
dictions. Or, 

8. If any part of it hath been doubted by any con- 
fide rable perſons, whether it has been /earched out and 
afterwards confirmed, by having all the icruples and 
doubts removed. I either of theſe caſes the teſti- 
mony becomes more firm and credible, 

9. Enquire, 
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9. Enquire, on the other hand, whether there are 
any con/iderable objectiont remaining againſt the belief 
of that propoſition ſo atteſted. Whether there be any 
thing very improbable in the thing itſelf, Whether 
any concurrent circumſtances ſeem to oppo/e it. Whether 
any perſon or perſons give a poſitive and plain teftimo- 
ny againſt it. Whether they are equally ful and 
equally'faithful as thoſe who aſſert it. Whether there 


be as many or more in number, and whether they 


might have any ſecret bias or influence on them to 
contradict it, 

10. Sometimes the entire filence of a thing may have 
ſomething of weight toward the decifion of a doubtful 
point of hiſtory, or a matter of human faith, namely, 
where the fact is pretended to be public, if the perſons 
who are filent about it were {kilful to obſerve and could 
not but know ſuch an occurrence; if they were enga- 
ged by principle or by intereſt to have declared it: if 
they had fair opportunity to ſpeak of 1t : and theſe 
things may tend to make a matter ſuſpicious, if it be 
not very well atteſted by poſitive proof. 

11. Remember that in ſome reports there are more 
marks of faijhood than of truth, and in others there are 
more marks of truth than of falſhood. By a compari- 
ſon of all thete things together, and putting every ar- 
gument on one ſide and the other into the balance, we 
mult form as good a judgment as we can which fide 
preponderates ; and give a ſtrong or a feeble aſſent or 
diffent, or withhold our judgment entirely, according 
to greater or lefſer evidence, according to more plain 
or dubious mards of truth or falſhood. 

12, Obſerve that in matters of human teſtimony 
there is oftentimes a great mixture of truth and falſe- 
hood in the report itſelf: ſome parts of the ſtory may 
be perfectly true, and tome utterly falſe ; and ſome 
may have ſuch a blended confuſion of circumſtances, 
which are a little wrapt aſide from the truth, and miſ- 
repreſented, that there is need of good {kill and accu- 
racy to form a judgment concerning them, and deter- 
mine which part is true, and which is falfe. The whoſe 

report 
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report 15 not to believed, becauſe ſome parts are indu- 
bitably true, nor the whole to be rejected, becauſe ſome 


parts are as evident falſbood t. 


We may draw two remarkable obſervations from 


this ſection. 


OBerv. I. How certain is the truth of the CBriſtian 

religion, and particularly of the reſurreqtion of Chri/, 
which is a matter of fact on which Chriftianity is 
built! We have almoſt all the concurrent evidences 
that can be derived from human teſtimony joining to 
confirm this glorious truth. The fact is not impoſſible; 
concurrent circumſtances caſt a favourable aſpect on 
it; it was foretold by one who wrought miracles; and 
therefore not unlikely, nor unexpected: The apoſtles 
and firſt diſciples were eye and ear-witnefles, for they 
converſed with their riſen Lord; they were the moſt 
plain, honeſt men in themſelves ; the temptations of 
worldly iatereſts did rather diſcourage their belief and 
report of it: they all agree in this matter, though 
they were men of different characters; Phariſees and 
Fiſhermen, and Publicans, men of Fudea and Galilee, 
and perhaps ſome Heathens, who were early convert. 
ed: the thing might eafily have been diſproved if it 
were falſe; it hath been conveyed by conſtant tradilion 
and writing down to our times ; thoſe who at firſt 
doubted, were afterwards convinced by certain proofs ; 
nor have any pretended to give any proof of the con- 
trary, but merely denied the fact with impudence, in 
oppoſition to all theſe evidences. 

Ob/erv, II. How weak is the faith which is due to 
a multitude of things in ancient human hiſtory! For 
though many of theſe criteria, or marks of credibility, 
are found plainly in the more general and public fats, 
yet as to a multitude of particular facts and circum. 
ſtances, how deficient are they in ſuch evidence as 
\ ſhould demand our aſſent! Perhaps there is nothing 
that ever was done in all paſt ages, and which was not 
a, public fact, ſo well atteſted as the reſurrefion of 


Ghri/t. 
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Principles and Rules of Judgment in matters of divine 


ejtimony. 


S human teſtimony acquaints us with matters of 
Fae, both paſt and preſent, which lie beyond the 
reach of our own perſonal notice; ſo divine teſtimony 
is ſaited to inform us both of the nature of things, as 
well as matters of fad, and of things future, as well as 
preſent or paſt. * 

W hatſoever is dictated to us by God himſelf, or b 
men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be believed with 
full aſſurance, Reaſon demands us to believe what- 
ſoe ver divine revelation dictates : for God is pet fectly 
wiſe, and cannot be deceived; he is Vait hu and good, 
and will not deceive his creatures: and when rea/or 


has found out the certain marks or credentials of d- 


vine teſtimony to belong to any propoſition, there re- 
mains then no farther inquiry to be made, but only to 
find out the true ſenſe and meaning of that which God 
has revealed, for reaſon itſelf demands the belief of it. 

Now divine teſtimony or revelation requires theſe 
following credentials : 

1. That the propoſitions or doctrines revealed be 
not incon ſiſtent with reaſon; for intelligent creatures 
can never be bound to believe real inconſillencies. 
Therefore we are ſure the popiſh doctrine of trauſub- 


ſtantiation is not a matter of divine revelation, becauſe. 


it is contrary to all our ſenſes and our reaſon, even in 
their proper exerciſes, 

God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
himſelf, and agreeable to his own nature and divine 
perfections. Now many of theſe perfections are diſ- 
covurable by the light of reaſon, and whatſoever is in- 
conſiſtent with theſe per fections, cannot be a divine re- 
ve lation. 


B at 
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But let it be noted, that in matters of practice to- 
wards our fellow-creatures, God may command us to 
act in a manner contrary to what reaſon would direct 


antecedent to that command. So Abraham was com- 


manded to offer up his fon a+ ſacrifice: The Iſraelites 
were ordered to borrow of the Egyptians without pay- 
ing them, and to plunder and flay the inhabitants of 
Canaan : becauſe God has a ſovereign right to all 
things, and can with equity diſpoſlets his creatures of 
life, and every thing which he has given them, and eſ- 
pecially ſuch finful creatures as mankind ; and he can 
appoint whom he pleaſes to be the inſtruments of this 
juſt diſpoſſeſſion or deprivation. So that th-ſe divine 
commands are not really inconſiſtent with right reaſon ; 
for whatſoever is ſo, cannot be believed where that in- 
confſi nc appears. 

2. Upon the ſame account the whole doctrine of re- 
velation muſt 5 conf iftent with elf; every part of it 
maſt be confiſte;t with each other: and though in 
points of practice latter revelation may repeal or can- 
cel former divine laws, yet in matters of belief, no 
latter revelation can be inconſiſtent with what has 
been heretofore revealed. 

3. Divine revelation muſt be confirmed by ſome 
divine and ſupernatural appearances, ſome extraordi- 
. nary /igns or tokens, v;/ions, voices, or miracles wrovght, 
or prophecies fulfilled. There muſt be ſome demon- 
ſtrations of the preſence and power of God, ſuperior 
to all the powers of nature, or the ſettled connexion 
which God as Creator has eftabliſhed among his ere a- 
tares in this viſible world. 

4. If there are any ſuch extraordinary and wonder- 
ful appearances and operations brought to conteſt with, 
or to oppoſe diving revelation, there muſt and always 
will be ſuch a ſupertority on the fide of that revela- 
tion which is truly divine, as to manifeſt that God is 
there. This was the caſe when the Egyptian ſorcerers 
contended with Mo/es, But the wonders which Mo- 


ſes 
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et wrought, did ſo far tranſcend the power of the Ma- 
icians, as made them confeſs, 1: was the finger of God. 

5. Theſe divine appearances or atteſtations to reve- 
lation muſt be either &nown to ourſelves by our own 
perſonal obſervation of them, or they muſt be /uffict= 
ently atteſted by others, according to the principles and 
rules hy which matters of human faith are to be judg- 
ed in the foregoing ſection. 

Some of thoſe who lived in the nations and ages 
where miracles were wrought, were eye and ear- wit- 
neſſes of the truth and divinity, of the revelation; but 
we, who live in theſe diſtant ages, muſt have them de- 
rived down to us by juſt and inconteſtible hiſtory and 
tradition. We alfo, even in theſe diflant times, may 
ſee the accompliſhment of ſome ancient predictions, and 
thereby obtain that advantage toward the confirmation 
of our faith in divine revelation, beyond what thoſe 
perſons enjoyed who lived when the pred:&:ons were 
pronounced. 


6. There is another very conſiderable confirmation 


of drvine tefiimony; and that is, when the doctrines 
themſelves, either on the publication or the belief of 
them, produce ſupernatural effects. Such were the 
miraculous powers which were communicated to be- 
lievers 1n the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, the converfion 
of Jews or Gentiles, the amazing fucce/s of the goſpel 
of Chri/l, without human aid, and in oppoſition to a 
thouſand impediments; its power in changing the 
hearts and lives of ignorant and vicious heathens, and 
wicked and profane creatures in all nations, and filling 
them with a ſpirit of virtue, piety and goodneſs. 
Whereſoever perſons have found this effect in their 
own hearts, wrought by 2 belief of the Goſpel of Chr: Nt, 
they have a witneſs in themſelves of the truth of it, 
and abundant reaſon to believe it divine. 

Of the difference between reaſon and revelation, and 
in what ſenſe the latter 1s ſuperior, ſee more 1n Chap. 


II. Se&. g. and Chap. IV. Direct. 6. 
SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 


Principles and Rules of judging, concerning Things 
Hals, preſent, and io come, by the mere Uſe of Reaſons 


EOUGH we attain the greateſt aſſurance of 
things pal, and future by divine faith, and learn 


many matters of fact, both pay, and preſent, by human 
Jaubh, yes reaſon alſo may in a good degree aſſiſt us to 


judge of matters of fact, both pay, preſent, aud ta come, 
by the following principles. 

1. There is a em of beings round about us, of 
which we aur/e{ves are a. part, which we call the 
world, and in this world there is a courſe of nature, or 


a ſettled order of cauſes, ect, antecedents, concomi- 


tante, conſegrences, fc. from which the author of na- 
ture doth not vary but upou very important occaſions. 
2. Where antecedents, concomtants, and conjequents, 
cauſes and effects, /igns and things fagn:fied, [ubjedts and 
adjunds, are neceffarily connected witi. each other, 
we may infer the cauſes from the effetts, and effefts 
from cauſes, the anteeedents from the conſequents, ag 
well as conſequents from antecedents, Cc. and theres 
by be pretty certain of many things both pay, pre/ent, 
and io come, It is by this principle that afronomery 
can tell what day and hour the ſun and moon were e- 
clip/ed five hundred years ago, and predict all /uture e- 
clip/cs as long as the world ſhall ſtand. They can tell 
preciſely at what minute the ſur riſes or ſets this day 
at P.quin in China, or what altitudes the dog-/lar bad 
at mid-night or mid-noon in Rome, on the day when 
Julius Cæſar was ſlam. Gardeners upon the ſame 
principle can foretel the mbnths when every plant will 
be in bloom, and the ploughman knows the weeZs of 
har veſt : we are ſure, if there be a ch:chen, there was 
aa egg: if there be a rain-bow, we are certain it rains 
not 
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not far off: if we behold a tree growing on the earth, 
we know it has naturally a root under ground. 

3. Where there is a nece/ary connexion between 
cauſes and effeFs, antecedents and conſequents, figns and 
things ſignified, we know alſo that [:4e cauſes will have 
like effects, and proportionable cauſes will have propor- 
tionable effects, contrary cauſes will have contrary ef- 
fe&s ; and obſerving men may form many judgments 
by the rules of fimilitude and proportion, where the I 
cauſes, ecte, Cc. are not entirely the ſame. 1 

4. Where the te is but a probable and wncertain con- 
nexion between antecedents, concomitants, and con- | 
ſequents, we. can give but a conjetture, or a probable | 
determination. If the clouds gather, or the weather- 
glaſs ſinks, we ſuppoſe i: will rain: if a man pit blood 
frequently 'with coughing, we ſuppoſe his lungs are 
hurt: if very dangerous ſymptoms appear, we expect 
his death, 

5. Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of 
indifference to this or the contrary, there we cannot 
certainly know what the effects will be: for it ſeems 
to be contingent, and the certain knowledge of it be- 
longs only to God. This is the caſe in the greateſt 
part of human actions. : 

6. Yet wiſe men, by a juſt obſervation of human 
nature, will give very probable conjectures in this 
matter, alſo concerning things paſt, or things future, 
becauſe human nature in all ages and nations has ſuch 
a conformity to itſelf. By a knowledge of the tem- 
pers of men, and their preſent circumſtances, we ma 
be able to give a happy gueſs what their conduct will 
be, and what will be the event, by an obſervation of 
the like caſes in former times. This made the Em- 
pecor Marcus Antonius to ſay, * By looking back 
into hiſtory, and conſidering the fate and revolutions 
of goveraments, you will be able to form a gueſs, and 
almoſt propheſy upon the future. For things paſt, 
preſent, and to come, are ſtrangely uniform, and of a 
colour, and are commonly caſt in the ſame mould. 80 


ö that 
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that upon the matter, forty years of human life may 
ſerve for a ſample of ten thouſand.” Gollier's Anto- 
nius, Book VII. ſect. 50. 

J. There are alſo ſome other principles of judging 
concerning the paſt actions of men in former ages, be- 
ſides books, hi/lortes and tradition, which are the me- 
diums of conveying human teſtimony ; as we may in- 
fer the {kill and magnificence of the ancient: by ſome 
fragments of their /fatues, and ruins of their buildings. 
We know what Roman legions came into Great Bri- 
tain, by numbers of br:ic&s dug out of the earth in 
ſome parts of the iſland, with the marks of ſome par- 
ticular legion upon them, which muſt have been em- 
ployed there in brick-making. We rectify fome mi- 
ſtakes in hiſtory by ſtatues. coins, old altars, utenhls of 
war, &c. We confirm or diſprove ſome pretended 
traditions and hiſtorical writings, by medals, images, 

icſures. urns, &c. 

Thus I have gone through all thoſe particular ob- 
Jes of our judgment which I firſt propoſed, and have 
laid; down principles and rules by which we may ſafe- 
ly conduct ourſelves therein. There is a variety of 
other objects, concerning which we are occaſionall 
called to paſs a judgment, namely, the characters of 
perſons, the value and worth of things, the ſenſe and 
meaning of particular wrilers, matters of wit, oratory, 
poely, matters of equity in judicial courts, matters of 
traffick and commerce between man and man, which 
would be endleſs to enumerate. But if the general 
and ſpecial rules of judgment, which have been men- 
tioned in theſe two laſt chapters, are treaſured up in 
the mind, and wrought into the very temper of our 
ſoule in our younger years, they will lay a foundation 
for juſt and regular judgment concerning a thouſand 


ſpecial occurrences in the religious, civil, and learned 
life. 
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Of Reaſoning and. Syllogiſin. 


9 the firſt work of the mind is perception, where- 

by our idea are framed, and the ſecond is judg- 
ment, which joins or disjoins our ideas, and forms a 
propoſition, ſo the third operation of the mind is rea- 
ſfoning, which joins ſeveral propoſitions together, and 
makes a ſy/logi/m, that is, an argument whereby we 
are wont to infer ſomething that is leſs known, from 
truths which are more evident. 


In 
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no uſe of reaſoning, or drawing any conſequences. It 
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In treating of this ſubjeQ, let us conſider more par- 
ticularly, 

I. The nature of a ſyllogiſm, and the arab of 0! 
which it ir compoſed. a 

2. The ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſms, with bat Ct 
rules relating to them. 

3. The do@rine of ſophiſms, or falſe reaſoning, to- Jo 
ther with the means of avoiding them, and the man- C 
ner of ſolving or anſwering them. 

4. Some general rules to direct our reaſoning. 
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Of the nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Parts of which th 
zt is compoſed. 

| "thi 

1. the mere perception and compariſon of two ideas ag 
would always ſhew us whether they agree or diſa- ſel 
gree; then all rational propoſitions would be Matters Wo 


of intelligence, or firft princip/es, and there would be to 


is the narrowneſs of the human mind which introdu- | tbz 
ces the neceſſity of reaſoning. When we are unable to the 
judge of the truth or falſehood of a propoſition in an mu 
immediate manier, by the mere contemplation of its if n 
ſubject and predicate, we are then conſtrained to uſe A 


a medium, and to compare each of them with ſome 
third idea, that by ſecing how far they agree or diſ- a /1 


agree with it, we may able to judge how far they-a- thr 
gree or diſagree among themſelves : as, if there are ſari 
two lines, A and B, and I know not whether they are inſt 
equal or no, I take third line C, or an inch, and apply 1 


it to each of them; if it agree with chem both, then I con 
infer 
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infer that A and B are equal; but if it agree with 
one and not with the other, than I conclude A and B 
are unequal : if it agree with neither of them, there 
can be no compariſon. 

So, if the queſtion be, whether God muſt be wor- 


ſhipped, we ſeek a third idea, ſuppoſe the idea of a 


Creator, and ſay. 


Our Creator muſt be worſhipped. 
God is our Creator. 


Therefore God muſt be worſhipped, 


The compariſon of this third idea, with the tws 


diſtin& parts of the queſtion, uſually requires two 
propoſitions, which are called the premiſes : the third 
propoſition which is drawn from them is the conclu- 


ion, wherein the gueſion itſelf is anſwered, and the 
ſubject and predicate joined either in the negative or 


the affirmative. has 

The foundation of all affirmative concluſions is laid in 
this general truth, that ſo far as two propoſed ideas 
agree to any third idea, they agree alſo among them. 
ſelves. The charaQer of Creator agrees to God, and 
worſhip agrees to a Creator, therefore worſhip agrees 
to God. 


The foundation of all negative concluſions is this, 


that where one of the two propoſed ideas agree with + 


the third idea, and the other diſagrees with it, they 
muſt needs diſagree ſo far alſo with one another; as, 
if no finners are happy, and if angels are happy, then 


angels are not inner. 


hus it appears what is the ſtrict and juſt notion of 
a ſyllogiſm : It is a ſentence or argument made up of 


three propoſitions, fo diſpoſed, as that the laſt is neceſ- 


farily inferred from thoſe which go before, as in the 


inſtances which have been juſt mentioned. 
In the conſtitution of a ſyilogi/m two things may be 
conſidered, vis. the matter and the form of it. 


L The 
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The matter of which a ſyllogiſm 13 made up, is 
three propoſitions ; and theſe three propolitions are 
made up of three ideas or terms variouſly joined, 

The three terms are called the remote matter of a 
ſyllogiſm ; and the ee propy/e tions the proxime Or 
immediate matier of it. 

The three terms are named the major, the minor, 
and the middle. 

The predicate of the concluſion is called the major 
term, becauſe it is generally of a larger extenſion than 
the minor term, or the ſubect. The major and minor 
ter ms are called the extremes. 

The middle term is the third idea, invented and diſ- 
poſed in two propoſitions, in ſuch a manner as to ſhew 
| the connexion between the major and minor term in 
J the concluſion ; for which reaſon the middle term it- 
| ſelf is ſometimes called the argument. 

That propoſition which contains the predicate of the 
concluſion, connected with the middle term, is uſually 
called the major propoſition, whereas the minor propo- 
ſition, connects tize middle term with the ſubject of the 
concluſion, and is ſometimes called the aſſumption. 

Note, This exact diſtinction of the ſeveral parts of 
a ſyllogiſm, and of the major and minor terms connect- 
ed with the middle term in the major and minor pro- 

ſitions, does chiefly belong to //mple or catego ical | 
ſyllogiſms, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter, 
though all ſyllogiſms whatſoever have ſomething ana- 
logical to it. 

Note farther, That the major propoſition is gene- 
rally placed firit, and the minor ſecond, and the con- 
cluſion in the laſt place, where the ſyllogiſm i is regu- | 
larly compoled aud repreſented. 

The form of a /yllogiſm is the framing and diſpo- 
ſing of the premiſes according to art, or juſt principles 

| of Teaſoning, and the regular inference of the conclu- 

5 ſion from them. 

| The act of reaſoning, or inferring one thing from 

another, is generally expreſſed and known by the par- 
tiele 
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ticle therefore, when the argument 1s formed accord- 
ing to the rules of art; though in common diſcourſe 
or writing, ſuch cauſal particles as for, becauſe, ma- 
nifeſt the act of reaſoning as well as the 2//ative par- 
ticles then and therefore: and whereſoever any of theſe 
words are uſed, there is a perfect ſyllogiſm expreſſed 
or implied, though perhaps the three propoſitions de 
not appear, or are not placed in regular form, 


CHAP. II. 


Of the various Kinds of Syllegiſnr, with particular 
Rules relating to them. 
bo 


YLLOGISMS are divided into various kinds, e- 

ther according to the que/{1on which is proved by 
them, according to the nature and compęſition »f them, 
or according to the middle term, which is uſed to 
prove the queſtion, 


S EC T. 


Of univerſal and particular Sylogi// a, both negative 
and affirma. ive. 


CCORDING to the greftion which is to be 
proved, fo ſyllogiſms are divided into univerſal 
efirmative, univerſul negative, particular affi matte, 
and particular negative, This is often called à divi- 
fon of fyllogiſms drawn from the concliſton; for ſo 
L 2 many 
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many ſorts of concluſions there may be, which are 
marked with the letters A, E, 1, 0. 

In an wniverſal affirmative [yllogiſm, one idea is 
proved univerſally to agree with another, and may be 
univerſally affirmed of it; as, every /in deſerves death, 
every unlawful wiſh is a fn; theretore every unlawful 
wiſh deſerves death. 

In an wniver/al negative ſyllogiſm. one idea is pro- 
ved to diſagree with another idea univerſally, and may 
be thus denied of it: as, no injuſtice can be pleaſing to 
God; all perſecution for the ſake of conſcience is inju- 

fiice; therefore no perſecution for conſcience ſake can 
be pleafing to God. 

Particular affirmative and particular negative He 

giſins, may be eaſily underſtood by what is ſaid of uni- 

ver/als, and there will be ſufficient examples given of 

all theſe in the next ſection. \ 

The general principle upon which theſe univerſal 
and particular ſyllogiſms are founded, is this, What- 
ſoever 1s affirmed or denied univerſally of any idea, 
may be affirmed or denied of all the particular kinds 
or beings, which are contained in the extenſion of that 
univerſal idea. So the de/ert of death is affirmed uni- 
verſally of in, and an unlawful wiſh is one particular 
kind of /n, which is contained in the univerſal idea of 

in, therefore the deſert of death may be affirmed con- 
cerning an unlawful wiſh.” And ſo of the reſt. 

Note, In the doctrine of ſyllogiſms, a /ingular and 
an indefinite propoſition are ranked among wntver/als, 
as was before obſerved in the doctrine of propoſitions. 


SECT. II. 
Of plan, ſimple Syllogiſms, and their Rules. 


2 next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is into ingle and 
compound. This is drawn from the nature and 
3 of them. 


Single 


" a. 
! 6 
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Single ſyllogiſms are made up of three propoſitions 


compound ſyllogiſms contain more than three propoft- 
ſitions, and may be formed into two or more {yllo- 
iſms. 

Single ſyilogiſms, for diſtinction's ſake, may be di- 
vided into * imple, complex, and confunctive. 

Thoſe are properly called f#mple or categorical 1 
logiſims, which are made up of three pluin, /ingle or 
categorical propoſitions, wherein the middle term 15 
evidently and regularly joined with one pait of the 
queſtion in the major propoſition, and with the other 
in the minor, whence there follows a plain fingle con- 
cluſion ; as, every human virtue 18 to be fought with 
diligence 5; prudence is a human virtue; therefore pru- 
dence is to be ought diligently. 


Note, Though the terms of propofitions may be 


complex ; yet where the compoſition of the whole ar- 
gument is thus plain, ſimple, and regular, it is ptoper- 
ly called a /imple /yllogi/m, ſince the complexion does 
not belong to the ſyllogiſtic form of it. 

Simple ſyllo.1ſms have ſeveral rules belonging to 
them, which being obſerved, will generally ſecure us 
from falle inferences z - but theſe rules being founded 
on four general axioms, it is neceſſury to mention theſe 
axioms beforehand, for the uſe of thoſe who will enter 
into the ſpeculative reaſon of all thele rules, 


Axiom 1. Particular propoſitions are contained in 
univerſals, and may be inferred from them; but uai- 
verſals are not contained in particulars, nor can be in- 
ferred from them. 

Axiom 2. In all univerſal propefitions, the ſubject 
is univerſal : in all particular propoſitions, the ſubj-& 
is particular, 

- Axwm 3. In all affirmative propoñtions, the predi- 
cate has no greater extenſion than the ſubj<&; tor its 


* As ideas and propoſitions are divided into {gle and romprun?, 
and ine are ſubdivided into fimple and cormpicx ; lo there are the 
fame diviſions aud tubdivifions applied to {yllogiſms. 
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extenfioa is reſtrained by the ſubject, and therefore it 
13 a'ways to be efteemed as a particular idea. It is by 
mere accident, if it ever be taken univerſally, and can- 
not happen but in ſuch univerſal or ſingular propoſi- 
tions as are rectprocal. 

Axiom 4. The predicate of a negative propolition 3 is 
always taken univerfally, for in its whole extenfion it 
is denied of the ſubject. If we ſay no flone is vegitable, 


we deny al forts of * concerning. ones. 
The Rules of bene. regular Syllogiſms are theſe. 


Rule I. The middle term mu zd not be taken twice par- 
ticubarly, but once at lea] univer/ally, For if the mid- 
dle terin Le taken for two diff. rent parts or kinds of 
the {ine niverfal idea, then the ſubject of the con- 
eluſion is compared with one of theſe parts, and the 
predicatæ with another part, and this will never ſhew 
whether that ſubject and predicate agree or diſagree : 
there will then be four dibhinct terms in the ſyllogiſm, 
and the two parts of the queſtton will not be compa- 
red with the ſame third idea ; as if I ſay, ſome men are 
prous, and ſome men are W ] can never infer 
that /ome rubbers are Pious, for the middle term men 
being taken twice particularly, it is not the ſame men 
who are ſpoken off in the major and minor propoſitions. 


Rule II. The terms in the concluſon muſt never be 
taken more untverſally than they are in the premiſes. 
Te reaſon is derived from the firſt axiom, that gene- 
rals can ne ver be inferred from part:culars, 


6 Rule 11]. A negative concluſion cannot be proved by 

two affirmative premiſes, For when the two terms of 
the concluſion are united or agree to the midule term, 
it coes not follow by any means that they diſagree 
from one another, 


Rule IV. If one of the premiſes be negative, the con- 
cliſion 
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cluſfſon mußt be negative, For if the middle term be 
denied of either part of the concluſion, it may ſhew 
that the terms of the concluſion diſagree, but it can 
never {hew that they agree. 


Rule V. V either of the premiſes be particular, the 
concluſion muſt be particular. This may be proved for 
the moit part from the firſt axiom. 

Theſe two laſt rules are ſometimes united in this 
ſingle ſentence, 7 he concluſion always follows the weak- 
er part of the premiſes. Now negatives and particu- 
lars are counted inferior to affirmat ives and univerſals. 


Rule VI. From two negative premiſes nothing can be 
concluded. For they ſeparate the middle term both 
from the ſubje& and predicate of the concluſion, and 
when two ideas difagree to a third, we cannot infer 
that they either agree or diſagree with each other. 


Yet where the negatzon is a part of the muddle term, 


the two premiſes may look like negatives according to 


the words, but one of them is air matiue in ſenſe; as, 


IWhat bas no thought cannot reaſon; but a worm has no 
thought; therefore a worm cannot reaſon. The minor 


propoſition does really affirm the middle term con- 
ceruing the ſubject, namely, a worm it what has no 


thought, and thus it is properly in this ſyllogiſm an 
an mulive Pi. pofition. 


Rule VII. From iwo particular premiſes nothing can 


de concluded. This rule depends chiefly on the firſt 
axiom. 

A more laborious and accurate proof of theſe rules, 
and the derivation of every part of them in all poſſible 
eaſes, from the foregoing axioms, require ſo much 
time, and are of fo little importance to aſliſt the right 


uſe of reaſon, that it is needleſs to iuſiſt longer upon 


them here. See all this dom e ingeniouſly in the Logic 
called the Art of Think:ng, Part III. Chap. III. &c. 
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: SECT. III. 
Of the Moods and Figures of ſimple & Aegi ins. 
GIMPLE ſpllogiſms are adorned and ſurrounded in 


the common books of Logick with a variety of in- 
ventions about moods and figures, wherein by the ar- 
tificial contexture of the letters A, E, 1, and O, men 
have endeavoured to transform Logiek, or the Art of 
Reaſoning, into a ſort of mecbaniſm, and to teach boys 
to ſyllogiſe, or frame arguments and refute them, 
without any real inward knowledge of the queſtion. 
This is almoſt in the ſame manner as ſchiool- boys 
have been taught perhaps in their trifling years to 
compole Latin ver/es, that is, by certain tables and 
ſquares, with a variety of letters in them, wherein by 
counting every fixth, ſeventh, or eight letter, certain 
Latin words ſhould be framed in the form of bexame- 
ters or pentameters ; and this may be done by thoſe 
who know nothing of Latin or of verſes. 

I confeſs ſome of theſe logical ſubtleties have much 
more ule than thoſe verſifying tables, and there is 
much ingenuity diſcovered in determining the preciſe 
number of ſyllogiſms that may be formed in every 
figure, and giving the reaſcns of them; yet the light 
of nature, a good judgment and due confideration of 
things, tend more to true reaſoning than all the tiap- 
pings of moods and figures. 

But leſt this book be charged with two great defects 
and imperfections, it may be proper to give ſhort 
hints of that which ſome log iciaus have ſpent fo much 
time and paper upon. 

All the poſſible compoſitions of three of the letters, 
A, E, 1, C, to make three propoſitions amount to 
ſixty-four; but fifty- our of them are excluded i rom 
forming true ſyllogiſms by the ſever rules in the fore- 


going 
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going ſection: the remaining ten are variouſly diverſi- 
fied by figures and moods into fourteen ſyllogiſms. 

The figure of a ſyllogiſin is the proper diſpoſition of 
the middle term with the parts of the queſtion. ; 

A mood is the regular determination of propofi- i 
tions according to their quantity and quality, that is, 4 
their univerſal or particular affirmation or negation; ; 

which are fignified by certain artificial words wherein 

the conſonants are neglected, and theſe four vowels, 
A, E, I, O, are only regarded. | 

There are generally counted three figures. = 


f 
In the fir of them the middle term is the ſubject 4 
of the major propofition, and the predicate of the mi-, 
nor. This contains four moods, called, Barbara, Ce- ö 
tarent, Dari, Feria. Aud it is the excelleney of this 
figure, that all ſorts of queſtions or concluſions may 
be proved by it, whether A, E, I, or O, that is, uni- 
verſal or particular, affirmative or negative; as, 


Bar- Every wicked man is truly miſerable; 
Sa- All tyrants are wicked men; 
ra. Therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable. 


Ce- He that's always in fear is not happy; 
lu- Covetous men are always in fear; 
rent. Therefore covetous men are not happy. 


Da- Wuatſocver furthers our ſalvation is good for us 
vi- Some afllictions further our ſalvation ; 
1. Therefore ſome afflictions are good for us. 


J. Nothing that muſt be . is truly deßrable; ; 

ri- Some pleaſures mult be repented of; 
o. Therefore there are ſome pleaſures which are not 
truly deſirable. | 


In the ſecond figure the middle term is the predi- 
dicate of both the Naa or, this contains four moods, 
namely, Ce/are, Cameſires, Felino, Baroco, and it ad- 
mits only of negative coneluſions: as, 
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Ce- No liar is fit to be believed: | 

Ja- Every good Chriſtian is fit to be believed; 

re. Therefore no good Chriſtian is a liar. 

The reader may eaſily form examples of the reſt. 


The third figure requires that the middle term be 


the ſubject of both the premiſes. It has fix moods, 
namely, Darapt:, Felnpion, Diſamis, Dataſi, Bocardo, 


Feriſon: and it admits only of particular concluſions ; 


Da- Whoſoever loves God ſhall be ſaved; 
rap- All the lovers of God have their imperfections; 
ti. Therefore ſome who have imperfections ſhall 
be ſaved, 


I leave the reader to form examples of the reſt. 


The rroods of theſe three figures are compriſed in 
four Latin verſes. 


Barbara, Celarent, Dari, Ferio, quoque prime. 
Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Buroco, ſecundæ. 
Tertia Derapti, ſibi vindicat, atque Felapton, 
Adjungens Deſamis, Datifi, Bocardo, Ferijon, 


The ſpectal rules of the three figures are theſe. 


In the fir/# Fgure the major propoſition muſt always 
be univerſal, and the minor affirmative. 

In the /econd figure alſo the major muſt be univer- 
ſal, and one of the premiſes, together with the conclu- 
fon, mult be negative. 

In the third figure the minor muſt be affirmative, 
and the concluſion always particular. 

There is alſo a fourth figure, wherein the middle 
term is predicated in the major propoſition, and ſub- 
jected in the minor: but this is a very indirect and 
oblique manner of concluding, and is never uſed in the 

ſciences, 


" a. 
3 
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ſciences, nor in human life, and therefore I call it 
uſcleſs.— Some logicians will allow it to be nothing 
elſe but a mere inverſion of the firſt figure; the moods 
of it, namely, Baralipton, or Barbari, Calent;s, Di- 
batis, Feſpamo, Freſiſom, are not worthy to be explain- 
ed by one example. 


8 E G T. IV. 
Of Complex Syllogiſms. 


T is not the mere uſe of complex terms in a ſyllo- 

gilm that gives it this name, though one of the 
terms is uſually complex; but thoſe are properly call- 
ed complex. [yllogiſms, in which the middle term is not 
connected with the whole ſubject, or the,vehole predi- 
cate in two diſt inct propoſitions, but is intermingled 
and compared with them by parts, or in a more con- 
fuſcd manner, in different forms of ſpecch ; as, 


The ſun it a ſenſeleſs bong ; 
The Perſians worſhipped the fun: 
Therefore the Perſians worfhipped a ſenſeleſs being. 


Here the predicate of the concluſion is wor/bipped a 
ſenſeleſs t veing, part of which 1s joined with the middle 
term /un in the major propoſition, and the other part in 
the minor. 

Though this ſort of argument is confeſſed to be en- 
tangled or confuſed, and irregular, it examined by the 
rules of /imple /yUlogi/ms ; yet there is a great variety 
of arguments uled in books of learning, and in com- 
mon life, whoſe conſequence is ſtrong and evident, and 
which muſt be ranked under this head; as, 


I. Excluſive propoſitions will form a complex argu- 
ment; as, pious men are the only favourites of heaven z 
true Chr: tians are favourite: of heaven; theretore 
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true Chriſtians are pious men. Or thus, hypocrites 
ar not pious men; therefore hypocrites are not favou- 
rites of heaven. 


II. Excep:ive propoſitions will make ſuch complex 
ſyllogiſms; as, none but phyficians came io the conſul- 
tation; the nurſe is no phyſician ; therefore the nurſe 
came not to the conſultation. 


III. Or, Comparative propoſitions; as, #nowledge is 
better than riches: vu tue is better than Enowledpe: 
therefore virtue is better than riches: or thus, a dove 


will fly a mile in a minute; a ſwallow flies ſwifter than 


a dove; therefore a ſwallow will ly more than a mile 
in a minute. | 


— 


IV. Or, inceptive and deſitive propoſitions; as, the 
fogs vaniſb as the ſun riſes; but the fogs have not yet 


began to vaniſh ; therefore the ſun is not yet riſen. 


V. Or, modad propcſitions; as, it is neceſſary that a 
General underſtand the art of war ; but Caius does not 
under/iand the art of war ; therefore it ts necefſar 
Caius /ould not be @ General. Or thus, A total eclip/e 
of the ſun would cauſe darkneſs at noon ; it is poſible 
that the moon at that time may totally. eclipſe the ſun ; 


therefore 2 id poſſible that the moon may cauſe dark- 


ne/s at noon. | | 
Beſides all theſe, there is a great number of com- 
plex: ſylligi mi winch can hardly be reduced under any 
particular titles, becauſeſthe forms of human language 
are ſo exceeding various; as, | 
Chriſtianity requires us to believe what the apoſtles 


wette; St Paul ,zs an apoſtle: therefore Chriftianity 


requires us 10 belive what St Paul wrote, 

No human art;ft can make an animal; a fly or a 
Worm 1s un animul ; therefore no human arti/t can 
rake a fly or a worm. | 

i be fa her always lived in London; the ſon al- 


ways 
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«ways lived with the father ; therefore the ſon always 
lived in London. | 

7he bloſſom ſeon follows the full bud; this pear- 
tree hath many full buds ; therefore i will ſhortly 
have many blofſums. | 

One Hailiſt one never falls alone: but a hazlſtone fell 
Juſt now ; therefore others fell with it. 

Thunder ſeldom comes without lightning; but it 
- thundered yeſierday ; therefore probably it ligbiened 
alſo. 

Moſes wrote before the Trojan war; the ft Greek 
h;//orians wrote after the Trojan war ; thereſore the 
fir/t Greek hiſtorians wrote afier Moſes *. 

Now the force of all theſe arguments 1s ſo evident 
and concluſive, that tho' the form of the ſyllogiſm be 
never ſo irregular, yet we are ſure the inferences are 
juſt and true; for the premiſes, according to the rea- 
. ſon of things, do really contain the concluſion that is 
deduced from them, which is a never-failing teſt of a 
true ſyllogiſm, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 

The truth of moſt of theſe complex /yllogi/ms may 
alio be made to appear, 1f needful, by reducing them 
either to regular, /imple ſyllogiſins, or to ſome of the 
conjunctive /yllogiſms, which are deſcribed in the next 
ſection. I will give an inſtance only in the firſt, and 
leave the reſt to exerciſe the ingenuity of the reader, 

The firſt argument may be reduced to a ſyllogiſm 
in Barbara, thas, | 

The jun is a ſenſeleſs being; | 

What the Perſians worſhipped is the ſun ; 

Therefore what the Ferſians wor ſhipped is a ſin/t- 
leſs being. Though the concluſive force of this argu- 
ment is evident without the reduction. 


* Perhaps ſome of theſe ſyllogiſms may be reduced tokboſe which 
I call coxnexive afterward ; but is of little moment to what /pecies 
they belong; for it is not any formal ſet of rules, ſo much as the e- 
vidence and force of reaſon, that muſt determine the truth or falſe- 
hood of all ſuch ſyllogiſms. 
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SECT. V. 
Of Conjunctive Syllogiſms. 


HOSE are called conjunctive ſyllogiſime, wherein 

one of the premiſes, namely the major, has di- 
ſtinct parts, which are joined by a conjunction, or ſome 
ſuch particle of ſpeech. Moſt times the major or mi- 
nor, or both, are explicitly compound propefitions : and 
generally the major propciition is made up of two di- 
ſtinct parts or propoſitions, in ſuch a manner, as that 
by. the aſſertion of one in the ii er, the other is either 
aſſerted or denied in the concliion: or, by the denial 
of one in the minor, the other is either aſlerted or de- 
nied in the concluſion. It is hardly poſſible indeed 
to fit any ſhort definition to include all the kinds of 
them; but the chief amongſt them are the conditional 
ſyllogiſm, the digunctive, the relative, and the con- 
ne ive. | | 


I. The conditional, or bypothetical ſy llogiſm, is that 
whoſe major or minor, or both, are conditional propo- 
ſitions; as, If there be a God, the world is governed 
by Froyviden:e ; but there is a God; therefore the 
world ts governed by Providence. 

Theſe ſyllogiſms admit two ſorts of true argumen- 
tation, whether the major is conditional. 

1. When the antecedent is aſſerted in the minor, 
that the conſequent may be aſſerted in the concluiton ; 
ſuch is the preceding example. This is called arguzng 
from the pgſition of the antecedent to the poſition of the 
conſequent. 

2. When the conſequent is contradicted in the mi- 
nor prepoſition, that the antecedent may be contra- 
dicted in the concluſion ; as, If athcijis are in the 
r:74t, then the world exi/ls without a cauſe ; bat the 
world does not exift without à canſe ; therefore ather/ts 
are not in the right. This is called arguing from the 

removing 


1 
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removing of the conſequent to the removing of the ante- 
cedent, 

To remove the antecedent or conſequent here, does 
not merely ſignify the dental of it, but the contradice 
ion of it; for the mere dental of it by a contrary pro- 
poſition will not make a true ſyllogiſm, as appears 
thus: F every creature be reaſonable, every brute 17 
reaſonable ; ; but no brute it reaſonable; therefore ng 
creature is rea/onable, Whereas, if you ſay in the mi- 
nor, but every brute is not reaſonable, then it would 
follow truly in the concluſion, therefore every crea- 
ture is not reaſonable, 

When the antecedent or conſequent are negative pro- 
poſitions, they are removed by an affirmative; as, 1f 
there be no God, then the world does not diſcover crea- 
ting uiſdom; tut the world does diſcover creating wiſe. 
dom; therefore there is a God. In this inftance the 
conſequent is removed or contradicted in the minor, 
that the antecedent may be contradicted in the conelu- 
ſion. So in this argument of St Paul, 1 Cor. xv. I 
the dead riſe not, Chri]t died in vain , but Chrift did 
not die in vain : therefore the dead ſhall riſe. 

There are alſo two ſorts of falſe arguing, namely, 

t.) From the removing of the antecedent to the remo- 
ving of the conſequent ; or, (2.) From the poſition of 
the conſequent, to the pofition of the antecedent. Exams 
ples of theſe are eaſily framed ; as, 

(1.) Va miniſter were a prince he muſt be honour- 
ed; but a Miniſter is not a prince: 

Therefore he muſt not be honoured. 

AD Fa miniſter were à prince, he muſl be honour- 

; but a mini//er muff be honoured; 

T herefore hers a prince. 

Who ſees not the ridiculous falſehood of both theſe 
ſyllogiſms? 


Oſerv. I. If the ſub ject of the antecedent and the 
con ſequent be the ſame, then the hypothetical ſyllogiſm 
may be turned into a categorical one; as, if Ceſar 
be a we he muſt be honoured ; but Cæſar is a bing; 


therefore, 
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therefore, Cc. This may be changed thus, Every king 
muſt be honoured; but Cæſar i a king; therefore, Cc. 


OB/erv, II. If the major propoſition only be condi- 
tional, the concluſion is categorical: But if the minor 
or both be conditional, the concluſion is alſo condition- 
al ; as, The worſhippers of images are idolators : if the 
Papiſts worſbip a crucifix, they are worſhippers of an 
mage; therefore, , the Papiſts worſhip a crucifix, the y 
are idolators. But this ſort of ſyllogiſms ſhould be a- 
voided as much as poſſible in diſputation, becauſe they 
greatly embarraſs a cauſe : The ſyllogiſms, whoſe ma- 
jor only is hypothetical, are very frequcnt, and uſed 
with great advantage. 


II. A d:sjundive ſyllogiſm is when the major pro- 
poſition is disjunctive: as, The earth moves in a circle 
or an elliþ/is ; but i does not move in a circle; there- 
fore it moves in an ellipfis, _ 

A disjunt&tive ſyllogiſm may have many members 
or parts: thus, it zs either ſpring, ſummer, autumn, or 
winter; but it ic not /pring, autumn or winier; there- 
fore it i” ſummer. | 
The true method of arguing here, is from the aſſer- 
tion of one, to the demal of the reft, or from the denial 
of one or more, to the aſſertion of what remains ; but 
the major ſhould be ſo framed, that the ſeveral parts of 
it cannot be true together, though one of them 1s evi- 


dently true. 


III. A relative ſyllogi/m requires the major propo- 
ſition to be relative; as, Where Chrift ts, there ſhall bis 
ſervants be ; but Chrift is in heaven; therefore His er- 
wants ſhall be there alſo. Or, As is the captain, ſo are 
Bs foldiers 5 but the captain is a coward : therefore 
his ſold;ers are fo loo. | 

Arguments that relate to the doctrine of proportion, 
mult be referred to this head; as, As two are to four, ſo 


are 
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are three to ſix; but two make the half of four; there- 
fore three make the half of /ix. 

Befides theſe, there is another ſort of ſyllogiſm 
which is very natural and common, and yet authors 
take very little notice of it, call it by an improper 
name, and deſcribe it very defectively; and that is, 


IV. A e /yllogiſm. This ſome have called 
copulative ; but it does by no means require the major 
to be a copulative nor a compound propoſition (accordin 
to the definition given of it, Part II. Chap. II. Sect. 6.) 
but it requires that two or more ideas be ſo connected 
either in the complex ſubject or predicate of the ma- 
Jor, that if one of them be affirmed or denied in the 
minor, common ſenſe will naturally ſhew us what will 
be the conſequence. It would be very tedious and uſe- 
leſs to frame particular rules about them, as will ap- 
pear by the following examples, which are very va- 
rious, and yet may be farther multiplied. 9 

(1. )Mee&nefs and humility always go together; Mok 
ſes was a man of meekneſs ; therefore Moſes was alſo 
bumble. Or we may form this minor, Pharoah was | 
no humble man; therefore he was not meek. i 

(2.) No man can ſerve God and Mammon; the cove- 1 
tous man ſerves Mammon therefore he cannot ſerve God. | 
Or the minor may run thus, the true Cbriſtian ferves 
Gd, therefore be does not ſerve Mammon. 

(3-) Genius muſi join with ſtudy to make a great man, 
Florino has genius, but he cannot ſtudy ; therefore Ho- 
rino will never be a great man. Or thus, Quintus Au- 
dies bard, but has no genius; therefore Quintus wi! 
never be a great man. 

(4.) Gulo cannot make a dinner without fleſh and 
of ih; there was no iſh to be gotten to-day ; therefore 
Gulo ths day cannot make a dinner. | 
"F ( 5.) London and Paris are in different latitudes ; the 1 
latilude of London i, 5645 degrees; therefore this cannot 1 
be the latitude of Paris, | 


(6.) Joſ-ph 
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(6.) Joſeph and Benjamin bad one mother ; Rachel 


was the mother of Joſeph ; therefore ſhe was Benja- 


min's mother tov. 

(J.) The father and the ſon are of equal ſtature; the 
father is fix feet high: therefore the fon is /ix feet high 
alſo. 

—3 ) Pride is inconſiſtent with innocence ; angels have 
innocence; therefore they have no pr de: Or thus, 
devils have pride; therefore they have not mnocence. 

I might multiply other inſtances of theſe connexive 
tyllogiſms, by bringing in all ſorts of excep77ve, exclu- 

tve, comparative, and modal propoſitions into the com- 
poſition of them; for all theſe may be wrought: into 
conjunctive, as well as into fimple ſyllogiſms, and there- 
by we may render them complex. But it would waſte 
time and paper without equal profit. 

Concerning theſe various kinds of conjuntive ſyllo- 
giſms, take theſe two obſervations. 


OB/ſerv. I. Moſt of them may be transformed into 
categorical ſyllogiſms, by thoſe who have a mind to 
prove the truth of them that way; or they may be 
eaſily converted into each other by changing the forms 
of ſpeech. 


OEGrey, II. Theſe conjuntfive ſyllogiſms are ſeldom 
deficient or faulty in the f form of them; for ſuch a de- 
ficience would be diſcovered at firſt glance generally 
by common reaſon, without any artificial rules of Lo- 
gick : The chief care therefore 1s to ſee that the ma- 
for propoſition be true, upon which the whole force of 
the argument uſually depends. 


SECT. 
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SL 
Of Compound Syllogi/ms. 


WE properly call thoſe compound ſyllogi/ms, 
which are made of two or more /ngle /yllo- 


g1/ms, and may be reſolved into them. The chief 
Kinds are theſe ; epichirema, dilemma, proſyllegiſmus, 
and /orites. 


I. Ep:chirema is a ſyllogiſm which contains the 
proof of the major or minor, or both, before it draws 
the concluſion. '] his is often uſed in writing, in pub- 
lic ſpeeches, and in common converſation ; that ſo 
each part of the diſcourſe may be confirmed and put 
out of doubt, as it moves on toward the concluſion, 
which was chiefly deſigned. Take this inftance : 

Sickneſs may be good for us; for it weans us from 
the pleaſures of l fe, and makes us think of dying; 

But we are uneaſy under fickne/s, which appears by 
our impatience, complaints, groanings, &Cc. 

Therefore we are uneaſy ſometimes under (hat which 
zs goud for us. | 

Another inf2zce ou may fee in Creero's ortdnq in 
defence of Milo, who had flain Clodius. His major 
propoſition is, that it in lawful for one man to till an- 
other who lies in wait to kill bim; which he proves 
from the cuſtom of nations, from natural equity, exam- 
ples, &c. his minor is, that Clodius laid wait for Milo; 
which he proves by his arms, guards, &c. and then 
infers the concluſion, that it was lawful fer Milo to 
4 Clodius, 


II. A Dilemma is an argument which divides the 
whole into all its parts or members by a diqjundtive 
propcſitian, and then infers ſomething concerning each 
part which is finally inferred concerning the whole. 

Inſtances 
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ſtances of this are frequent; as, In this Iife we muſt 
either obey our vicious inclinations, or refiſt them : To 
obey them, will bring fin and ſorrow ; to reſiſt them is 
laborious and painful; therefore we cannot be per- 
Jedily free from ſorrow or pain in this life. 

A dilemma becomes faulty or ine ectual three ways; 
Firſt, when the members of the diviſion are not well 
oppoſed, or not fully enumerated ; for then the major 
is falſe. Second/y, When what is aſſerted concerning 
each part is not juſt ; for then the minor is not true. 
Thirdly, When it may be retorted with equal force 
upon him who utters it. f 
There was'a famous ancient inſtance of this caſe, 
wherein a dilemma was retorted. Euvath/us promiſed 
Protagoras a reward when he had taught him the art 
of pleading, and it was to be paid the firſt day that he 
gained any cauſe in the court. After a conſiderable - 

time Protagoras goes to law with Euath/us for the re- 
ward, and uſes this dilemma; Eitber the cauſe will go 
on my fide, or on yours: if the cauſe goes on my fide, 
you muſt pay me according to the ſentence of the judge: 
if the cauſe goes on your ſide, you muſt pay me accord- 
mg to your bargain : Therefore, whether the cauſe goes 
for me or againſt me, you muſt pay me the reward. 
But Euatblus retorted this dilemma thus: Ezher J 
Hall gain the cauſe or let it: if I gain the caule, then 
nothing will be due to you according o the ſentence of 
the judge: But if I loſe the canſe, nothing will be due 
to you according to my bargain : therefore, whether 1 
loſe or gain the cauſe, I will not pay you, for nothing 
will be due to you. 

Note 1. A dilemma is uſually deſeribed as though it 
always proved the ablurdity, inconvenience, or unrea- 
ſonableneſs of ſome opinion or practice; and this is 
the moſt common deſign of it; but it is plain, that it 
may alſo be uſed to prove the truth or advantage of any 

hing propoſed : as, In heaven we ſhall either have de- 
fires, or not: if we have no defires, then we have fall 
Jatigfaction, if we have dejires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as 


Ha 
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faſt as they ariſe ; therefore in heaven we ſhall be com- 
pletely ſatisfied. : 

Note 2. This ſort of at gument may be compoſed of 
three or more members, and may be called a !riJemma, 


III. A pro/y/logifm is when two or more ſyllogiſms 
are ſo connected together, that the concluſion of the 
former is the major or minor of the following; as, 
blood cannot think, but the ſoul of man thinks ; there- 
fore the ſoul of man is not Blood; but the ſoul of a brute 
is his blood, according to the ſcripture ; therefore the 
foul of man is different from the ſoul.of a brute. See 
another inſtance in the Introduction to this Treatiſe, 


P. 5. 


IV. A ſorites is when ſeveral middle terms are cho- 
ſen to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral pro- 
poſitions, till the laſt propoſition connects its predicate 
with the firſt ſubje&. Thus, All men of revenge have 
their ſouls often uneaſy; uneaſy ſouls are a plague to 
themſelves ; now to be one's own plague ts folly in the 
extreme; therefore all men of revenge are extreme fools. 

The Apoſtle, Rom. viii. 29 gives us an inſtance of 
this ſort of argument, if it were reduced to exact form, 
Whom he foretnew, thoſe he predeſtinated; whom be 
predęſtinated he called; whom he called be juſtified 5 
whom he juſtified he glorified; therefore whom he fore- 
knew he glorified. | 

To theſe ſyllogiſms it may not be improper to add 
induction, which is, when from ſeveral particular pro- 
poſitions we infer one general ; as, The doAarine of the 
Socinians cannot be proved from the Goſpels, it cannot be 
proved from the Act of the Apoſiles, it cannot be proved 
from the Epiſiles, nor the Book of Revelation ; therefore 
it cannot be proved from the New Testament. 

Note, This ſort of argument is often defective, be- 
cauſe there is not due care taken to enumerate all the 


particulars on which the concluſion ſhould depend. 
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All theſe four kinds of ſyllogiſms in this ſection may 
be called redundant, becauſe,they have more than three 
propoſitions. But there is one ſort of ſyllogiſm which 
is defective, and is called an enthymem, becauſe only 
the concluſion with one of the premiſes is expreſſed, 
while the other is ſuppoſed and reſerved in the mind: 
Thus, There is no true religion without good morals: 


therefore a tnave cannot be truly religious: Or thus, 


It 's our duty to love our neighbours as ourſelves ; 
therefore there are but few who perform their duty. 
Note, This is the moſt common ſort of argument 
amongſt mankind both in writing and in ſpeaking ; 
for it would take up too much time, and too much re- 
tard the diſcourſe, to draw out all our arguments in 
mood and figure, Befides, mankind love to have ſo 
much compliment paid to their underſtandings, as to 


_ ſuppoſe that they know the major or minor, which is 


ſuppreſſed and implied, when you pronounce the other 
premiſe and the concluſion. 
If there be any debate about this argument, the 


ſyllogiſm muſt be compleated in order to try its force 


and goodneſs, by adding the abſent propoſitions. - 
EN T. VII. 


Of the middle Terms, of common Places or Topics, and 


Invention of Arguments. 


6 Hon next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is according to the 
3 middle term, which is made uſe of in the proof of 
any propoſition, * No the middle term (as we have 
hinted before) is of often called argument, becauſe the 
force of the ſyllogiſm depends upon it. We muſt 
make a little delay here to treat briefly of the doct- 
Tine of topics, or places whence m.dle terms or argu= 
ments are drawn, 

| All 
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All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjects 
which belong to them, which are called topics or com- 
mon places ; becauſe middle terms are borrowed, and 
arguments derived from them for the proof of the va- 
rious propoſitions which we have occaſion to diſcourſe 
of. The topics of grammar, are e!ymology, noun, verb, 
conſiruction, Agniſication, &c. The topics of togick, are 
genus, ſpecies, difference, property, defimtion, divifion, 
&c. The topics of ontology, or metaphyfics, are, cauſe, 
efett, action, paſſion, identity, oppoſition, ſubjee, ad- 
junct, ſign, &c. The topics of morality, or ethics, are 
law, fin, duty, authority, freedom of will, command, 
threatning, reward, puniſbment, &c. The topics of 
theology, are, God, Chrift, faith, hope, worſhip, ſalva- 
tion, &c. 

To theſe ſeveral topics there belong particular ob- 
ſervations, axioms, canons, or rules , which are laid 
down 1n their proper ſciences ; as, 

Grammar hath ſuch canons, namely N ords in a d:if- 
ferent conſtruction obtain a different ſenſe. Words de- 
rived from the ſame primitive may provably have Jome 
afanity in their original meaning, &c. 

Canons in Logick are ſuch as theſe, Every part of a 
divſion ſingly taken muſt contain leſs than the whole, 
A definition muft be peculiar and proper to the thing de- 
fined. Whatever 1s affurmed or denied of the genus, 
may be affirmed or denied of the ſpecies, &c. 

Metaphyfical canons are ſuch as theſe; Final cauſes 
belong only to intelligent agents. If a natural and ne- 
ry cauſe operate, the ect will follow, &c. and 
there are large catalogues of many more in each di- 
ſtinct ſcience. | 

Now it has been the cuſtom of thoſe who teach Lo- 
gic or Rhetorich, to direct their diſciples when they 
want an argument, to conſult the ſeveral topics which 
are ſuited to their* ſubje of diſcourſe, and to rum- 
mage over the definitions, diviſions, and canons that 


* A canon is 2 propoſition declaring ſome property of the ſub. 
ject wh'ch is not expreſſed in the definition or diviſion of it. 
| belong 
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belong to each topic. This is called the invention of 
an argument : and it is taught with much my 
in ſome ſchools, _ 

I grant there may be good uſe of this practice for 

rfons of a lower genius, when they are to compoſe 
any diſcourſe for the public; or for thoſe of ſuperior 
parts, to refreſh their memory, and revive their ac- 
quaintance with a ſubje& which has been long abſent 
from their thoughts, or when their natural ſpirits la- 
bour under indiſpoſition and languor ; but when a man 
of moderate ſagacity, has made himſelf maſter of his 
theme by juſt diligence and enquiry, he has ſeldom 
need to run knocking at the doors of all the topics that 
he may furniſh himſelf with argument or matter of 


| ſpeaking: And indeed it is only a man of ſenſe and 


judgment that can uſe common places or topics well; 
for amongſt this variety he only knows what is fit to 
be left out, as well as what 1s fit to be ſpoken. ; 

By ſome logical writers this buſineſs of topics and in- 
vention is treated of in ſuch a manner with mathema- 
tical figures and diagrams, filled with the barbarous 
technical words, Napcas, Nipcis, Ropcos, Noſrop, Sc. 
as though an ignorant lad were to be led mechanically 
in certain artificial harneſſes and trammels to find out 
arguments to prove or refute any propoſition what- 
ſoever, without any rational knowledge of the ideas. 
Now there 1s ao need to throw words of contempt on 
ſuch a practice: the very deſcription of it carries re- 
proof and ridicule in abundance, 


SEC. 
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SE CT. vm. 
Of ſeveral kinds of Arguments and Demonſtrations, 


WE proceed now to the diviſion of ſyllogiſms 
according to the middle term; and in this part 
of our treatiſe the ſyllogiſms themſclves are properly 
e arguments, and are thus diſtributed. 


I. Arguments are called grammatical, logical, meta- 
phyfcal, phyſical, moral, mechanical, theological, &c. ac- 
cording to the art, ſcience, or ſubject, whence the 
middle term or topic 15 borrowed. Thus, if we prove 
that us man ſhall feal from his neighbour, becauſe the 
ſcripture forbids it, this is a beologrcal argument: if we 
prove it from the laws of the land, it is political: but 
if we prove it from the principles of reaſon and equity 
the argument is moral. 


II. Arguments are either certain and evident, or 

doubtful and merely probable. 
Probable arguments are thoſe whoſe concluſions are 
proved by ſome probable medium; as, This hill was 
once a church-yard, or a field of battle, becauſe there are 
many human bones found here. This is not a eertain 
argument, for human bones might have been convey- 
ed there ſome other way. 

Eviaent and certain arguments are called demon/ra- 
tions; for they prove their concluſions by clear medi- 
ums and undoubted principles ; and they are generally 
dividod into theſe two ſorts, 

1. Demonſtrations a prior, which prove the effect 
by its neceffary courſe ; as, I prove th- ſeripture is in- 
Jatkbly true, becauſe it is ihe word of God, who cannot 
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2. Demonſtrations a poſteriorr, which infer the 
cauſe from its neceſſary effect; as, I infer there hath 
been the hand of /ome artificer here, becauſe Ind a 
curious figure. Or, I infer, there is a God, from the 
works of his wiſdom in the vifible world. 

The laſt of theſe is called demonſiratio 4 571, becauſe 
it proves only the exiſtence of a thing; the firſt is na- 
med demonſtratio 7s br, becauſe it ſhews alſo the 
cauſe of exiſtence. 

But Note, That though theſe two ſorts of argu- 
ments are moſt peculiarly called demonſtrations, yet 
generally any ſtrong and convincing argument ob- 
tains that name; and it 1s the cuſtom of mathemati- 
clans to call all their arguments demon/iraticns, from 
what medium ſoever they derive them, 


III. Arguments are divided into artificial and in- 
ariificial, 

An artificial argument is taken from the nature and 
circumſtances of the things ; and if the argument be 
ſtrong, it produces a natural certainty ; as, The world 
was fir/t created by God, becauſe nothing can create it. 

elf. 
w_ artificial argument is the teſtimony of another; 
and this is called original, when our information pro- 
ceeds immediately from the perſons concerned, or from 
eye or ear-witneſſes of a fact: It is called tradition, 
when it is delivered by the report of others. 

We have taken notice before, the teſtimony is either 
divine or human. If the human teſtimeny be ſtrong, 
it produces a moral certain y; but divine teſtimony 
produces a ſupernatural certainty, which is far ſupe- 
riot. | 

Note, Arguments taken from human teſtimony, as 
well as from /aws and rules of equity, are called moral; 
and indeed the ſame name 1s alſo applied to every ſort 
of argument which is drawn from the free actions of 
God, or the contingent actions of men, wherein we cans. 
not ariſe to a natural certainty, but content ourſelves 
with 
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with an High degree of. probability, which in many caſes 
is ſcarce inferior to natural certainty. 


IV. Arguments are either direct or indirect. It is 
a dine d argument, where the middle term is ſuch as 
proves the quettion itſelf, and infers that very propo- 
ſition which was the matter of enquiry, An indirect 
or oblique argument, proves or refutes ſome other pro- 
poſition, and thereby makes the thing enquired appear 
to be true by plain conſequence. 

Several arguments are called indirect: as, (1. 
When ſome contraditory propofition is proved to be 
falſe, improbable or impoſſible: or when upon ſup- 
poſition of the faſehood, or denial of the original pro- 
poſition, ſome abſurdity i is inferred, This is called a 
proof per impalſibile, or a reductio ad abſurdum. (2.) 
When ſome other propoſition is proved to be true 
which 1s Jeſs probable, and thence 1t follows that the 
original propoſition is true, hecauſe it is more proba. 
ble. This is an argument ex mmus probabilt ad mag is. 
(3-) When any other propolition is proved, upon 
which it was before agreed to yield the original que- 
ſtion. This is an argument en conceſſo. 


V. There is yet another rank of arguments which 
have Latin names; their true diſt inction is derived 
from the topies or middle terms which are uſed in 
them, though they are called an addreſs to our judges 
ment, our faith, our ignorance, our profe//ton, our mo- 
407 and our pafions. 

I. If an argument be taken from the nature or exi- 
ſtence of things, and addreſſed to the reaſon of mankind 
it is called argumentum ad judicium. 

2. When it is bor rowed from ſome convincing teſ- 
timony, it is argumentum ad fidum, an addreſs to our 
faith. 


9. When it is drawn from any inſufficient medium 


-whatioever, and yet the oppoſer has not Kill to refute 
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or anſwer it, this is argumentum ad ignorantiam, an 
addreſs to our ignorance. 
4. When it is built upon the profeſſed principles or 


opinions of the perſon with whom we argue, whe- 
ther the opinions be true or falſe, it is named argu- 


mentum ad hominem, an addreſs to our profeſſed princi- 


ples. St Paul often uſes this argument when he rea- 
| ſons with the Jews, and when heſays, I ſpeak as a man. 


5. When the argument 1s fetched from the ſenti- 
ments of ſome wiſe, great, or good men, whoſe autho- 
rity we reverence and hardly dare oppoſe, it is called 
argumentum ad verecundiam, an addreſs to our mode/t y. 

6. I add finally, When an argument is borrowed 
from any topics which are ſuited to engage the incli- 
nations and paſſions of the hearers on the fide of the 
ſpeaker, rather than to convince the judgment, this is 
argumentum ad paſſionis, an addreſs to the paſſions ; or 
if it be made publickly, it is called ad populum, or an 


appeal to the People. 


After all theſe diviſions of /p/logi/ms or arguments 
ariſing from the middle term, there is one diſtinction 
proper tobe mentioned which ariſes from the premiſes, 
An argument is called uniform, when both the premiſes 
are derived from the ſame ſpring of knowledge, whe- 
ther it be /enſe, reaſon, conſciouſneſs, human faith, or 
divine faith: but when the two premiſes are derived 


from different ſprings of knowledge, It is called a mixt 


argument. 

Whether the conclufion muſt be called Buman or 
divine, when one or both premiſes are matters of di- 
vine faith, but the concluſion is drawn by human rea- 
on, I leave to be diſputed and determined in the 


ſchools of theology. 


Thus the ſecond chapter 15 finiſhed, and a particular 
account given of all the chief Kinds of /ylogi/ms or ar- 
guments which are made uſe of among men, or treated 


of 
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of in Logicł, together with. ſpecial rules for the forma- 
tion of them, as far as is neceſſary. 

If a ſy logiſm agrees with the rules which are given 
for the conſt ruction and regulation of it, it is called a 
true argument: if it diſagrees with theſe rules, it is a 
paralogiſin, or falſe argument: but when a falſe argu- 
ment puts on the face and appearance of a true one, 
then it is properly called a /ophiſin or fallacy, which 
ſhall be the ſubject of the next chapter. 


CH AP, III. 


The Doctrine of Sophiſms. 


n truth nothing can really follow but what 
is true: whenſoever therefore we find a alſe con- 
cligion drawn from premiſes which ſeem to be true, 
there muſt be ſome fault in the deduction or inference; 
or elſe one of the premiſes is not true in the ſenſe in 


which it is uſed in that argument. 


When an argument carries tlie face of truth with it, 
and yet leads us inte miſtake, it is a him; and there 
is ſome need of a particular deſcription of theſe falla- 
cious arguments, that we may with more caſe and 
readineſs detect and ſolve them. 


SE CH 
Of ſeveral kinds of Syphiſms, and their Solulion. 


S the rules of right judgment, and of good ratio- 
cination, often coincide with <aci. other, fo the 
doctrine of prejudices, which was treated of in the 
M 3 ſecond 
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fecond part of Logich, has anticipated a great deal of 


what might be ſaid on the ſubject of /ophi/ms ; yet I 
ſhall mention the moſt remarkable ſprings of fa//e ar- 
gumentaiion, which are reduced by logicians to ſome of 
the following heads. 


I. The ſirſt ſort of ſophiſm is called gnoratio elenchi, 
or a miſtake of the gueſtion; that is, when ſomething 
elſe is proved which has neither any neceſſary con- 
nexion or cohſiſtency with the thing enquired, and 
conſequently giver no determination to the enquiry, 
though it may ſcem at firit ſight to determine the 
queſtion ; as, if any ſhould conclude that St Paal was. 
not a native Jew, by proving that he was born a Ro- 
man: or if they ſhould pretend to determine that he 
was neither Romen nor Few, by proving that he was 
born at Ter/us in Cilieia, theſe fophiſms are refuted by 
thewing that all thefe three may be true; for he was 
born of Jeb parents in the city of Tarſus, and by 
ſome peculiar privilege granted to his parents, or his 
native city, he was born a denizen of Rome. Thus 
there is neither of theſe three characters of the apoſtle 
inconſiſtent with each other, and therefore the proving 
one of them true does not refute the others. 

Or if the queſtion be propoſed, Whether ihe exceſs of 
wine can be huriful to him that drinks Us and the ſo- 
phiſter ſhould prove that it revives his /pzrits, it 
exhilarates his /ow/, it gives à man courage, and makes 
him /7rong and active, and then he takes it for granted 
that he has proved his point, 

But the reſpondent may eaſily ſhew, that though 
wine may do all this, yet it may be finally buriful bo:h 
to the ſoul and body of him that drinks it to exceſs. 

De/purers when they grow warm, are ready to run 
into this fallacy: they dreſs up the opinion of their 
adverſary as they pleaſe, and aſcribe ſentiments to him 
which he doth not acknowledge ; and when they have 
with a great deal of pomp attacked and confounded 
theſe images of ſtraw of their own making, they tri- 
umph 
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umph over their adverſary as though they had utterly 
confuted his opinion. 

It is a fallaey of the fame kind which a diſputant is 
guilty of, when he finds that his adverſary is too hard 
for him, and that he cannot fairly prove the queſtion 
firſt propoſed ; he then with ſlyneſs and ſubtlety turns 
the diſcourſe afide to ſome other kindred point which 
he can prove, and exults in that new argument where- 
in his opponent never contradicted him. 

The way to prevent this fallacy is by keeping the 
eye fixed on the preciſe point of d:ipate, and neither 
wandering from it ourſelves, ner {uttering our anta- 
goniſt to wander from it, or fubſtitute any thing elſe 
in its room. 


II. The next ſophiſm is called petitio proxcipir, or a 


Suppoſutron of what i not granted; that is, when any 


propoſition is proved by the ſame propoſition in other 
words, or by ſomething that is equally uncertain and 
diſputed: as if any one undertake to prove that the 
buman ſouls ex/onded through ail the parts of thebody. 
becauſe it reſides in every member, which is but the 
ſame thing in other words Or, if a Papi} thould 
pretend to prove that Zu rob gen is the only Catholic 
religion 5 and is derived from Chr 72 and his apoſtles, 
becauje it agrees with the doftrine of all the fathers of 
the church, all the holy martyrs, and all the Chriſtian 
world throug bout all ages: whereas this is the great 


point in conteſt, whether their religion does agree with 


that of all the antients and the primitive Chriſtians, 
Or no. 

III. That ſort of fallacy which is ealled a circle, is 
very near akin to the getitio Erincipii; : as when one 
of the premiſes in a ſ) Hlogiſm is queſtioned and op- 
poſed, and we intend to prove it by the concluſion: 
or, when in a train of fyllogiſms we prove the laft 
by r-curring to what was the concluſion of the firſt, 
The # *up?/ty are famous at this fort of fallacy, when 
they prove the /cripture to be the word of God by the 

I 4 authority 
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authority or infallible teſtimony of their church ; and 
when they are called to ſhew the infallible authority of 


their church, they pretend to prove it by the ſcripture» 


IV. The next kind of ſophiſm is called non cauſa 


pro cauſa, or the ig nab ion of a falſe cauſe. This the 


pertipatetick philoſophers were guilty of continually, 
when they told us that certain beings, which they 
called ſubſtantial forms, were the ſprings of colour, 
motion, vegetation, and the various operations of na- 
tural beings in the animate and inanimate world ; 
when they informed us that nature was terribly afraid 
of a vacuum ; and that this was the cauſe why the wa- 
ter would not fall out of a long tube if it was turned 
upſide down; the moderns as well as the ancients fall 
often into this fallacy, when they poſitively aſſign the 
reaſons of natural appearances, without ſufficient ex- 
periments to prove them. 

Ajirologers are overrun with this ſort of fallacies, 
and they cheat the people groſty by pretending to tell 
fortunes, and to deduce the cauſe of the various occur- 
rences in the lives of men from the various pitions of 
the ſtars and planets, which they call ape. 

When comets and eclipſes of the fun and moon are 
conſtrued to fignify the fate of princes, the revolution 
of ſtates, famine, wars and calamities of all kinds, it 
is a fallacy that belongs to this rank of /oph1/ms. 

There 1s ſcarce any thing more common in human 
life than this ſort of deceitful argument, If any two 
accidental events happen to concur, one 1s preſently 
made the cauſe of the other. I Titius wronged his 
neighbour of a guinea, and in fix months afier he fell down 
and broke his leg, weak men will impute it to the divine 
vengeance on Tztinvs for his former injuſtice. This 
ſophiſm was found alſo in the early days of the world: 
for when holy Job was ſu rounded with uncommon mi- 
ſeries, his own iriends inferred, that he was a most hei- 
nous criminal, and charged him with aggravated guilt as 
the cauſe of his calamities ; though God himſelf by a 
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from heaven ſolved this uncharitable ſophiſm, and 
cleared his ſervant Fob of that charge. 

How frequent is it among men to impute crimes to 
wrong perionz ? we too often charge that upon the 
wicked contrivauce and unpremiditated malice of a 
neighbour, which aroſe merely from ignorance, or 
from an unguarded temper. And on the other hand 
when we have a mind to excuſe ourſelves, we prac- 
tiſe the ſame ſophiſm, and charge that upon our inad. 
vertence or our ignorance, which perhaps was deſign- 
ed wickedneſs, What is really done by a neceſſity of 
circumſtances, we ſometimes impute to choice. And 
a rain, we charge that upon neceſſity which was really 
deſired and choſen, 

Sometimes a perſon acts out of jud2ment, in oppo- 
fHrion to his 1nclination ; another perſon perhaps acts 
the ſame thing out of inclination, and againſt his judg- 
ment. It is hard for us to determine with aſſurance, 
what are the inward ſprings and ſecret cauſes of ever 


| man's conduct; and therefore we ſhould be cautious 
; and flow in paſſing a judgment where the caſe is not 
E exceeding evident: and if we ſhould miſtake, let it ra- 

ther be on the charitable, than on the cenſorious fide. 
. It is the ſame /ophi/m that charges mathematical 
1 learning with leading the minds of men to ſcepticiſm and 
: infidelity, and as unjuſtly accuſes the new philoſophy 


of paving the way to hereſy and ſchiſm. Thus the 

1 reformation from Popery has been charged with the 
) murder and blood of millions, which in truth is to bee 
7 imputed to the tyranny of the princes and the ig ; 
5 who would not ſuffer the people to reform their ſenti- 
1 ments and their practices according to the word of 
2 God. Thus Chriſtianity in the primitive ages was 
3 charged by the heathens with all the calamities which 
2 befel the Roman Empire, becauſe the Chriſtians re- 
- nounced the heathen gods and idols. | 

The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſophiſms, 
and to ſecure ourſelves from the danger of falling into 
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them is an honeſt and diligent enquiry into the real 


nature and cauſes of things, with a conſtant watchful. 
neſs againſt all thoſe prejudices that might warp the 
judgment ali/e from truth in that enquiry. 


V. The next is called fa/lacta-accidentis, or a ſo- 
phiſm wherein we pronounce coneerning the nature 
and eſſential properties of any ſubject according to 
ſomething which is merely accidental to it. This is a- 
Kin to the former, and is alſo very frequent in human 
life. So if opium or the Peruvian bark, his been uſed 
imprudently or unſucceſsfully, whereby the patient 
has received injury, ſome weaker pcople abſolutely 
pronounce againſt the uſe of the bark or opium upon 
all occaſions whatſover, and are ready to call them 
poiſon. So wine has been the accidental occaſion of 
drunkenneſs and quarrels ; learning and printing may 
have been the accidental cauſe of ſedition in a ſtate ; 
the reading of the bible, by accident, has been abuſed 
to promote here/ies or deſſructive errors; and for theſe 
reaſons they have all been pronounced evil things. 
Mu bomet forbad his followers the uſe of wine; the 
Tu, is diſcourage learning in their dominion ; md the 
Pepijts forbid the ſerapture to be read by the Laity. 
But how very unreaſonable are theſe inferences, and 
theſe prohibitions which are built upon them! 


VI. The next ſophiſm borders upon the former; 
an that is, when we argue from that which is true in 
particular circum fances, to prove the ſame thing true 
ab,olutely, fimply, and alftrafted from all circumſtances; 
this is called in the ſchools a ſophiſm, a dito ſecun- 
dum quid ad dictum Jamplictter ; as, That which 15 
bought ig the ſhambles is eaten for dinner ; raw meat 
is bought in the ſhambles ; therefore raw meat 1s eaten 


for dianer. Or thus, Livy writes fables and improba- 


bilities when he deſer tes prodigies and omens ; there- 
fore Lvy's Roman hi/ory is never to be believed in any 
Eng. Or thus, There may be ſome miſtake of trun= 
feribers 
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ſeribers in ſome part of ſeripture; therefore ſcripture 
alone is not a ſafe guide for our faith, 

This fort of ſophiſm has its rever/e alſo ; as when 
we argue from that which is true /mply and abſolutely, 
to prove the fame thin g true in all particular Cr eume 
fences what/oever * ; as if a trattor ſhould argue from 
the ſixth commandment, Thou ſhalt not & {1 a man, to 
prove that te Dimpelf n not to be hanged: or if a 
madman ſhould tell me, I ozght not to withho/d Bis 
ford from him, becauſe no man ought to witk hold the 
property of another. 

' Theſe two laſt /pecies of ſopbiſins are eaſily ſ2lved, 
by ſhewing the difference betwixt things in their —* 4 
ſolute nature, and the fame things ſurrounded with ge- 
culiar circumflances, aud conſidered in regard to ſpecial 
times, places, perſons aud occafions ; or by ſhewin 
the diffe rence between a moral and a metaphyficel uni- 

verſality, and that the propoſition will hold good in one 
caſe, hut not 1a the other. 


VII. The ſophiſms of compoſition and diuſon come 
next to be mentioned. 

The /oph!y/m of compaſition is when we infer a 

thing concerning ideas In a compounded ſenſe, which i is 
only true in a divided /enſe. And when it is ſaid in 
the goſpel that Chriſt made the blind to /ee, and the 
deaf to hear, and the lame to walk, we ought not to 
infer hence that Crit performed contradifiions ; ; but 
thoſe who were blind before, were made to ſee, and 
tloſe who were deaf beſore, were made to hear, Oe. 
go when. the ſcripture aſſures us, the worft of /inners 
may be /aved; it ſiguiſies only, chat they who have been 
the worft of finners may repent and be ſaved, not that 
they {hall be ſaved iu their fins. Or if any one ſhould 
argue thus, Tuo and three are even and odd; jive are 


* This is arguing from a moral univerſality, which ad-nits of ſome 
exceptions, in the fume manner as may be argued from metafhvfical 
of u uatural witterſaiity, Which dniits of 60 xt eption. 
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two and three; therefore five are even and odd. Here 
that 1s very falſely inferred concerning two and three 
in union, which is only true of them divided. 

The /opbiſm of divifion is when we infer the ſame 
thing concerning ideas in a divided ſenſe, which is on- 
ly true in a compounded ſenſe; as, it we ſhould pre- 
tend to prove that every ſoldier in the Grecian army 
put an hundred thouſand Per/ians to flight, becauſe the 
Grecian /oldiers did ſo. Or if a man ſhould argue thus, 
Ave is one number; two and three are five; therefore 
two and three are one number. 

This fort of ſophiſms is committed when the word 
all is taken in a collective and a diſtributive ſenſe, with- 
out a due diſtinction ; as, if any one ſhould reaſon 
thus; All the mufical inſtruments of the Jewiſh temple 
made a noble concert; the harp was a mujical inſtrument 
of the Jewiſh terrple ; therefore the harp made a noble 
concert, Here the word all in the major is collective, 
whereas ſuch a concluſion requires that the word all 
ſhould be diſtributive. - 

It is the ſame fallacy when the univerſal word all 
or no refers to ſpecies in one propoſition, and to indivi- 
duals in another; as, All animals were in Noah's ark; 
therefore no animals periſhed in the flood: whereas in 
the premiſe all animals ſignifies every ind of animals, 
which does not exclude or deny the drowning of a 
thouſand individuals. 


VIII. The laft ſort of /aph:/ms ariſes from our a- 
Zuſe of the ambiguity of words, which is the largeſt 
aud moſl extenſive kind of fallacy ; and indeed ſeveral 
of the former /ullactes might be reduced to this head. 

When tie words or phraſes are plainly equivocal, 
they are called /ophi/ms of equiveca'ton ; as, if we 
{hould argue thus: He that ſends forth a book into the 
tight defires it to be read; be that throws a book into 
the jire, ſends it into the light; therefore he that throws 
a book into the fire defires it to be read, 
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This ſophiſm, as well as the foregoing, and all cf 
the like nature, are ſolved by ſhewing the different 
ſenſes of the words, terms or phraſes. Here light in 
the major propoſition fignifies the public view of the 
world ; in the minor it ſignifies the brightne/s of flame 
and fire; and therefore the ſyllogiſm bas four terms, 
or rather it has no middle term, and proves nothing. 

But where ſuch gro/s equivocations and ambiguities 
appear in argumeats, there is little danger of impoſing 
upon ourſelves or others. The greateſt danger, ard 
which we are perpetually expoſed to in reaſoning, 1s, 
where the two ſenſes or fignifications of one term are 
near akin, and not plainly diſiznguiſhed, and yet the 
are really ſufficiently different in their ſenſe to lead us 
into great miſtakes, if we are not watchful. And ir- 
deed the greateſt part of controverſies in the ſacred or 
civil life, ariſe from the different ſenſes that are put 
upon words, and the different ideas which are included 
in them; as have been ſhewn at large in the firſt part 
of Logick, Chap. IV. which treats of words and terms, 

There is after all theſe, another ſort of ſophiſm 
which is wont to be called an zmperfett enumeration or 
a falſe induction, when from a few experiments or ob- 
ſervations men infer general theorems and univerſal 
propoſitions. But this is ſufficiently noticed in tte 
foregoing chapter, where we treated of that ſort of 
ſpllogiſm which is called induttion, | 


8 E. C T. II. 


Two general Tefts of true ſyllogiſms, and Methods of 
ſolving all Sophiſms, 


B the ſpecial deſcription of true ſyllogiſu 
and /ophi/ms already given, and the rules by which 
the one are framed, and the other refuted, there are, 
theſe two general methods of reducing all ſyllogiſms 
whatſoever to a te/! of their truth or falſhood. 


I. The 
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I. The firſt is, that the premiſes mul, at leaſt im- 
plicitly, contain the conclujion ; or thus, one of the pre- 
miſes muſt contain the concluſi con, and the other mu 
The reaſon 
of this rule is this; when any propoſition is offered 
to be proved, it is nece{{1ry to find another propoſition 
which confirms it, which may be called the containing 
propoſe Lion; but b=tanſe the ſecond muſt not coutain 
the firſt in an expreſs manner, and in the ſame words *, 
therefore it is neceſlary that a third or o/er,7ve pro- 
polition be found out, to ew that the f. cond propoſi- 
tion contains the firſt, which was to be proved. Let 
us make an experiment of this ſyliogiſm: TVhoſoever 
z a flave to his natural inclination ts miſerable ; the 
wicked man is a ſluve to hit natural inclinations : there- 
fore the wicked man it miſerable. Here it is evident 
that the major propoſition contains the conclution ; for 
under the general character of a fave to natural incl. 
tions, a wicked min is contained or 1:cluded ; and the 
minor propoſition declares it; whence the concluſ un is 
evidently deduced, that t&e wicked man is miſerable. 

In many affermative ſyllogiſms we may ſuppoſe ei- 
ther the major or the minor to coatain the concluſion, 
and the other to ſhew it; for there is no great differ- 
eace. Bat in aegative ſyllogiſms it is the negative pro- 
poſition that contains the concluſion, and the affirma- 
tive propoſition ſhews it; as every wiſe man ma/ler s 
bis paſſions; 19 angry man maſers his pations ; there- 
fore no angry man ts wile. Here it is more natural to 
ſuppoſe the minor to be the containing propoſition; it 
13 3 minor implicitly denies w:;/d2m concerning an 

gry man, becauſe maſleriug the payſiar ions is included in 
10 7 thy and the major ſhews it, 


lt is confeſſed that con litional and Jigjunitive major propoſitions 
doexpreſsly contain all that is in the concluſion; but then it is not in a 
certain and concluſi ur manner, but only in a dugiaus form of ſpeec h, 
and mingled with other terms; and therefore it is aot the ſame ex- 
preſs pro Sofitionn, 


Note, 
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Note, This rule may be applied to complex and con- 
unite, as well as /imple ſyllogiſms, and is adapted to 
thew the truth or falſhood of any of them. 


II. The ſecond is this; As the terms in every /yllo- 
giſin are uſually repeated twice, fo they muſt be taken 
preciſely in the ſame ſenſe in both places : for the great- 
eſt part of miſtakes that ariſe in forming ſyllogiſms, is 
derived from ſome little difference in the ſenſe of one 
of the terms in the two parts of the ſyllogiſm where- 
in it is uſed. Let us confider the following ſophiſms. 

I. It is a fin to fill a man; a murderer is a man; 
therefore it ir a /in to hill a murderer. Here the word 
#1] in the firft propoſition fignifies zo Y unjuſtly, or 
without lau; in the concluſion it is taken abſolutely 
tor putting a man to death in general, and therefore the 
inference is not good. 

2. What I am, ye are not; but Tam a man; there- 
fore you are not a man, This is a relative ſyllogiſin: 
but if it be reduced to a regular categorical form, it 
will appear there is ambiguity in the terms, thus: 
What 1 am, is a man; you are not what I am; 
therefore you are not a man. Here what I am in the 
major propoſition is taken Hecially for my nature; 
but in the minor propoſition the ſame words are taken 
individually for my perſon ; therefore the inference 
mult be falſe, for the ſyllogiſm does not take the term 
what 1 am both times in the ſame ſenſe. 

3. He that ſays you are an animal, ſays true; but 
he that ſays you are a gooſe, ſays you are an animal; 
therefore he that ſays you are a gooſe, ſays true. In 
the major propoſition the word ama! is the predicate 
of an incidental propoſition ; which incidental propo- 
ſition being affirmative, renders the predicate of it 
particular, according to Chap. Il. Sect. 2. Axiom 3. 
and conſequently the word animal there fignifies only 
human ammality. In the major propolition the word 
animal, for the ſame reaſon, fignifi:s the animality of 
a gooſe ; whereby it becomes an ambiguous term, * 

: t 
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unfit to build the concluſion upon. Or, if you ſay, the 
word animal in the minor, is taken for human animali- 
ty, then the minor is evidently falſe. 

It is from this laſt general teſt of ſyllogiſms, that we 
derive the cuſtom of the reſpondent in anſwering the 
arguments of the opponert, which is to diſtinguiſh 
upon the major or minor propofition, and deelare 
which term is uſed in two ſenſes, and in what ſenſe the 
Propoſition may be true, and in what ſenſe it is falſe. 


CHAP. IV. 
Some general Rules to direct our Reaſoning. 


1 of the general and ſpecial directions given 
to form our judgments aright in the preceding 
part of Logic might be rehearſed here; for the pudg- 
meiits which we paſs upon things are generally built 
on ſome ſecret reaſoning or argument by which the 
propoſition 1s ſuppoſed to be proved. But there may 
be yet ſome farther aſſiſtances given to our reaſoning 
powers in their ſearch after truth, and an obſervation 


of the following rules will be of great importance for 
that end. | 


RLE I. Accuſtom yourſelves to clear and diſtin 
ideas, to evident propeſitions, to flrong and convincing 
arguments, Converſe much with thoſe friends, and 
tiioſe books, and thoſe parts of learning, where you 
meet with the greateſt clearneſs of thought, and force 
of reafoning. The mathematical ſciences, and parti- 
cularly arithmetic, geometry, and mechanic, abound 
with theſe advantages: and if there were nothing 

| valuable 
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valuable in them for the uſes of human life, yet the 
very ſpeculative parts of this ſort of learning are well 
worth our ſtudy; for by perpetual examples they 
teach us to conceive with clearneſs, to conue& our 
ideas and propoſitions in a train of dependence, to rea- 
ſon with ſtrength aud demonſtration, and to diſtinguiſh 
between truth and falſehood. Something of theſe 
ſciences ſhould be ſtudied by every man who pretends 
to learning, and that, as Mr Locke expreſſes it, not ſo 
much to make us mathematicians, as lo make us rea ſon- 
able creatures, 

We ſhould gain ſuch a familiarity with evidence of 


perception and force of reaſoning, and get ſuch a ha- 


bit of diſcerning clear truths, that the mind may be 


ſoon offended with obſcurity and confuſion : then we 


ſball, as it were, naturally and with eaſe reſtrain our 
minds from raſh judgment, before we attain juſt evi- 
dence of the propoſition which is offered to us: and 
we ſhall with the ſame eaſe, and, as it were, natural- 
ly ſeize and embrace every truth that 1s propoſed 
with juſt evidence. 

This habit of concetving clearly, of judging juſtly, 
and of reaſoning well, is not to be attained merely by 
the happineſs of conſtitution, the brightneſs of genius, 
the beſt natural parts, or the beſt collection of logical 
precepts. It is cuſtom and practice that mull form 
and eſtabliſh this habit. We muſt apply ourſelves to 
it till we perform all this readily, and without reflect- 
ing on rules. A coherent thinker, and a ſtrict reaſon- 
er, is not to be made at once by a ſet of rules, any 
more than a good painter or muſician may be formed 
extempore, by an excellent lecture on muſic or paint- 
ing. It is of infinite importance therefore in our 
younger years, to be taught both the value and the 
practice of conceiving clearly and reaſoning right: for 
when we are grown up to the middle of life, or paſt 
it, it is no wonder that we ſhould not learn good rea- 
ſoning, any more than that an ignorant clown ſhould 


not be able to learn fine language, dancing, or a court- 
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ly behaviour, when his ruftic airs have grown up 
with hun till the age of to: ty, 

For want of this care, fome per/ons of rant and «du- 
cation dwell all their days among obſcure ideas ; they 
conceive and judge always iu confuſion, they take 
weak arguments tor demonſtration, they are led away 
with the diſguiſes and ſhadows of truth, Now if 
ſach perfons appen to have a bright imagination, a 
volability of ſpeech, and a copiouſneſs of Iingwage, 
they not only im poſe many errors upon their own 
underſtandings, but they ſtamp the image of their own 
miſtakes upon their neighbours alſo, and ſpread their 
errors abroad, 

Itis a matter of juſt lamentation and pity, to conſi- 
der the weaknels of the common multitude of mankind 
in this reſpect, how they receive any thing into their 
aſſent upon the moſt trifling grounds, True reaſoning 
hath very little thare in forming their opinions. F Hey 
reſiſt the moſt convincing arguments by an obſtinate 
adherence. to their prejudices, and believe the moſt 
improbable things with the greateſt aſſurance. They 
talk of the abitruſeſt myfteries, and determine upon 
them with the utmoſt confidence, and without juſt e- 
vidence either from reafon or revelation, A confuſed 
heap of dark and inconfiſtent ideas make np a good 
part of their knowledge in matters of ph: 5 b as 
well as religion, having never been taught the uſe and 
value of elear and juſt reaſoning. 

Vet it malt be ſtill confeſſed that there are ſome 
myſteries in vel. gion, both natural and revealed, as well 
as ſome ahruſt ports in philoſophy, wherein the wite 
as well as the unwife muit be content with obſcure 
ideas. There are ſeveral things, eſpecially relating to 
the inviſible world, which are unſearchable in our 
preſent ſtate, and therefore we muſt believe what re- 
velation plainly dictates, though the ideas may be ob- 
ſcure. Reaſon itſelf demands this of us; but we ſhould 
ſeek for the brighteſt evidence both of ideas, and of 
the connexion of them, whereſoever it is attainable, 


RLE II. 
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RuLE II. Enlarge your general acquaivtance with 
things daily, in order to attam a rich furniture of to- 
dics, or middle terms, whereby thoſe propoſit.ons which 
occur may be either proved or atſproved ; but eſpeci- 
ally meditate and enquire with great diligence and ex- 
atneſs into the nature, properties, circumſtances, and 
relations of the particular ſubjett about which you judge 
or argue, Conſider its cauſes, effects, conſequences, 
adjuncts, oppoſites, ſigns, Wc. fo far as is needful to 
your preſent purpoſe. You ſhonld ſurvey a queſtion 
round about, and on all fides, and extend your views 
as far as poſſible, to every thing that has a connexion 
with it. This practice has many advantages in it; as, 

1. It will be a means to ſuggeſt to your mind pro- 


per topics for argument about any propoſition that 


relates to the ſame ſubject. 

2. It will enable you "wich greater readineſs and juſt. 
neſs of thought to give an anſwer to any ſudden que- 
ſtion upon that ſubje&, whether it ariſes in your own 
mind, or 1s propoſed by others. 

3. This will inſtruct you to give a plainer and ſpee- 
dier ſolution of any difficulties that may attend the 
theme of your diſcourſe, and to refute the objections 
of theſe who have eſpouſed a contrary opinion. 

4. By fuch a large ſurvey of the whole ſubject in 
all it properties and relations, you will be better ſe- 
cured from mconfiſtencies, that is, from aflerting or 
denying any thing in one place, which contradicts 
what you have aflerted or denied in another: and to 
attain theſe ends. an extenſiveneſs of underſtanding, 
and a large memory, are of unſpeakable fervice. 


One would be ready to wonder ſometimes how ex. 


bly great and wiſe and learned men are led into affer- 
tions m ſome parts of the fame treatiſe, which are 
found to be ſcarce confiftent with what they have aſ- 
ſerted in other places; But the true reafon 1s, the 
narrowneſs of the mind of man, that it cannot take in 
all the innumera! le properties and relations of one 
ſubje& with a fingle view; and therefore whilſt they 
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are intent on one particular part of their theme, they 
bend all their force of thought to prove or diſprove 
ſome propoſition that relates to that part, without a 
ſufficient attention to the conſequences which may flow 
from it, and which may unhappily affect another part 
of the ſame ſubject: and by this means they are ſome- 
times led to ſay things which are inconſiſtent. In ſuch a 
eaſe, the great dealers in diſpute and controverſy take 
pleaſure to caſt nonſenſe and /elf-contradition on their 
antagoniſt with huge and hateful reproaches. For my 
part, | rather chooſe to pity human nature, whoſe ne- 
ceſſary narrowneſs of underſtanding expoſes us all to 
ſome degrees of this frailty. But the moſtextenfive ſur- 
vey poſſible of our whole ſubje& is the beit remedy 
againit it. It is our judging and arguing upon a par- 
tial view of things, that expoſes us to miſtakes, aud 
puſhes vs into abſurdities, or at leaſt to the very 
borders of them. 


RLE III. In ſearching the knowledge of things, al- 
ways keep the preciſe point of the preſent queſtion in 
your eye. Take beed that you add nothing to it while 
you ere arguing, nor omit any part of it. Watch care- 
fully, leſt any new ideas ſlide in to mingle themſelves 
either with the ſubje& or the predicate, See that the 
queſtion be not altered by the ambiguity of any word 
taken in differcnt ſenſes; nor left any ſecret prejudi- 
ces of your own, or the ſophiſtical arts of others, cheat 
your underſtanding by changing the queſtion, or 
mhuffling in any thiag elſe in its room. 

And for this end it is uſeful to keep the preciſe 
matter of enquiry as mple as may be, and diſengaged 
from a complication of ideas, which do not neceſſarily 
belong to it. By admitting a complication of ideas, 
and taking too many things at once into one queſtion, 
the mind 1s ſometimes dazzled and bewildered, and 
the truth is loſt in ſuch a variety and confuſion of 
ideas; wheræas by limiting and narrowing the que- 


By 
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By keeping the ſingle point of enquiry in our con- 
ſtant view, we {hall be ſecured from ſudden, raſh, and 
impertinent reſponſes and determinations, which ſome 
have obtruded inſtead of ſolutions and ſold anſwers, 
before they perfectly knew the queſtions, 
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RULE IV. When you have exactly confidered the pre- 
ciſe point of enquiry, or what 1s unknown in the quey 
tion, then conſider what, and how much you know al- 
ready of this queſtion, or of the ideas and terms of 
which it is compoſed. It is by a compariſon of the. j 
known and unknown parts of the queſtion together, 
that you find what reference the part known hath un- 
to, or what connections it hath with the thing that is 
ſought: thoſe 1deas, whereby the known and unknown 
parts of the queſtion are connected, will furniſh you 
with middle terms or arguments whereby the things 
propoſed may be proved or diſproved. | 

In this part of your work, namely, comparing ideas 
together, take due time, and be not too haſty to come 
to a determination, eſpecially in points of importance. 
Some men when they ſee a little agreement or diſa- 
greement between ideas, they preſume a great deal, 4 
and ſo jump into the concluſion. This a ſhort way 1 
to fancy, opinion and conceit, but a moſt unſafe and 
uncertain way to true Knowledge and wiſdom. 
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RuLE V. In choofing your middle terms or argu- 
ments to prove any queſtion, always take ſuch topics 
as are ſureſt and leaſt fallible, and which carry the 3 
greateſt evidence and ſtrength with them. Be not ſo 
ſolicitous about the number, as the weight of your y 
arguments, eſpecially in proving any propoſition which 
admits of natural certainty, or of complete demonſtra- 
tion. Many times we do 1njury to a cauſe by dwelling 
upon trifling arguments. We amuſe our hearers with 
uncertainties, by multiplying the number of feeble 
reaſonings, before we mention thoſe which are more 
ſubſtantial, concluſive, and convincing. And too of- 
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ten We yield up our own aſſent to mere probable ar- 
gum-nts, where certain proofs may be obtained, 

Yer it muſt be confeſſed there are many caſes 
wherein the growing number of probable arguments 
increzſes' the degree of probability, and gives a great 
and ſufficient confirmation to the truth which is 
ſought ; as, | 
(.) When we are enquiring the true ſenſe of any 
word or phraſe, we are more confirmed in the ſignifi- 
cation of it, by finding the ſame expreſſion ſo uſed in 
ſeveral authors, or in ſeveral places of the ſame author. 

(2.) When we are ſearching out the true meaning 
or opinion of any writer, or enquiring into any ſacred 
docti ine of ſcripture, we come to a ſurer determina- 
tion of the truth by ſeveral diſtinct places wherein the 
ſame thing is expreſſed or plainly implied; becauſe it 
is not ſo probable that an honeſt ſKilful reader ſhould 
miſtake the, meaning of the writer 11 many places, as 
he may 1n one or two. 

(3:) When we would prove the importance of any 
ſeriptural doctrine or duty, the multitude of texts, 
wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon the reader, 
ſtems naturally to inſtruct us that it is a matter of 
greater importance, than other things Which are 
but ſlightly or ſingly mentioned in the Bible. 

(4) In ſearching out matters of fact in times paſt, 
or in diſtant places, in which caſe moral evidence 15 
ſufficient, and moral certainty is the utmoſt which can 
be attained, here we derive a greater aſſurance of the 
truth of it by a number of perſons, or a multitude of 
circumſtances concurring to bear witneſs to it. 

(F.) From many experiments in natural philoſo- 
phy, we more ſafely infer a general theorem, than we 
can from one or two. 

(6.) In matters which require preſent practice, 
both ſacred and civil, we muſt content ourſelves often- 
times with a mere preponde ration of probable reaſons 
or arguments. Where there are ſeveral reaſons on 
each ſide, for and againſt a thing that is to be done or 
emitted, a ſmall argument added to the heap may juſt- 


ly 
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ly turn the balance on one fide, and determine the judge 
ment as | have noted in the Second Part of Logics. 
To conclude; a growing acquaintance with matters 
of learning, and a daily improvement of our un ler- 
ſtandings in affairs human and divine, will beſt teach 
us to judge and diſtinguiſh in what cafes the number 
of arguments adds to their weight and force. It is on- 
ly experience can fully inform us wien we mut be 


determined by probable topics, and when we mult ſeek 
and expect demon/trations. | 


Rur VI. Prove your conelufion (at far at poſſible) 
by ſome propoſitions that are in tbemſelves more plain, 
evident, and certain, than the concluſion ; or at lea 
ſuch as are more known, and more intelligible to the 
perſon whom you would convince, If we negle& this 
rule, we ſhall endeavour to enlighten that which is ob- 
ſcure by ſomething equally or more obſcure, and to 
confirm that which is doubtful by ſomething equally 
or more uncertain. Common ſenſe dictates to all men, 
that it is impoſſible to eftablith any truth, and to con- 
vince others of it, but by ſomething that is better 
known to them than that truth is. 


RvLe VII. Zabour in all your arguings to enlighten 
the under/landing, as well as to conquer and captivate 
the judgment. Argue in ſuch a manner as may give 
a natural, diſtinct, and ſolid knowledge of things to 
your hearers, as well as to force their aſſent by a mere 
proof of the queſtion. Now to attain this end, the 
chief topic or medium of your demonſtration ſhould 
be fetched as much as poſſible, from the nature of the 
thing to be proved, or from thoſe things which are 
moſt naturally connected with it. 

Geometricians ſometimes break this rule without 
neceſſity, two ways, namely, 

1. When they prove one propoſition only by ſhew- 
ing what abſurdities will follow if the contradictory 
propoſition be ſuppoſed or admitted. This is called 

reductio 
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reductis ad abdſurdum * , or demonſtratio per impaſſibile. 
As for inſtance, when they prove all the radii of a cir- 
cle to be equal, by ſuppoling one radius to be longer or 
ſhorter than another, and then ſhewing what abſurd 
conſequences will follow. This, I confeſs, forces the 
aſſent, but it docs not enlighten the mind, by ſhewing 
the true reaſon and cauſe why all radiz are equal, 
which is derived from the very conſtruction of a cir- 
cle: for ſince a circle is formed by fixing one end of a 
ſtraight line in the centre, and moving the other end 
round, (or, which is all one, by compaſles kept open 
to a certain extent) it follows evidently that every 
part of the circumference being thus deſcribed, muſt 
be equally diſtant from the centre, and therefore the 
radi, which are lines from the centre to the circum- 
ference, muſt be all equal. 
2. Geometricians forget this rule, when they heap 
up many far-fetched lines, figures and proportions, to 
- prove ſome plain, fimple, and obvious propoſition. 
This is called a demonſtration per aliena 5 remota, or 
an argument from unnatural and remote mediums ; 
as if, in order to prove the radii of- a circle are all e- 
gual, I ſhould make ſeveral triangles and ſquares a- 
bout the ciccle, and then from ſome properties and pro- 
poſitions of ſquares and triangles prove that the radii 
of a circle are equal. | 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſometimes ſuch que- 
ſtions happen, that it is kardly poſſible to prove them 
by direct arguments drawn from the nature of things, 
Tc and then it may not only be lawful but neceflary ? 
to ule indirect proofe, and arguments drawn from re- 
mote mediums, or from the abſurdity of ihe contradic- 


tory ſuppoſition. 


Note, This rule Chiefly refers ts the cabliſiment of ſome truth, 
rather than to the refztation of error. It is a very common and uſe- 
ful way of arguing, to refute a falſe prop: fition, by ſhewins what e- 
vident falſehood or abſurdity will follow from it; for what propo- # 
fition ſoever is really abſurd and falſe, does ff: Rually prove that prin- 
Ciple to be falſe from which it it is derived; ſo that this way of reſu- 
ting an error is not ſo uſually called ;cduttio ad ad/urdim. 
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Such indirect and remote arguments may alſo be 
ſometimes uſed to confirm a propoſition, which has 
heen before proved by arguments more direct and im- 
mediate. 


RLE VIII. Though arguments ſhould give light j 
to the ſubje&, as well as conſtrain the aſſent, yet you i} 
muſt learn to diſtinguiſb well between an explication and I} 
an argument, and neuher impoſe upon yourſelvet, nor ſuf. il 
fer your/elves to be impoſed upon by others, by miſtaking | 
a mere lluſlration for a convincing reaſon. 4 
Axioms themſclves, or ſelf-evident propoſitions, may il 
want an explication or illuſtration, though they are not | 

to be proved by reaſoning. - 
Similitudes and alluſions have oftentimes a very hap- 
py influence to explain ſome difficult truth, and to 
| render the idea of it familiar and eaſy. Where the 
reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the influence of a /- 
mile may proceed ſo far as to ſhew the poſlibility of 
the thing in queſtion : but /4m:litudes muſt not be ta- 
ken as a ſolid proof of the truth or exiſtence of thoſe 
things to which they have a reſemblance. A too great | 
| deference paid to imilitudes, or an utter rejection of 4 
them, ſeem to be two extremes, and ought to be a- 
voided. The late ingenious Mr Locke, even in his en- 
uiries after truth, makes great uſe of mes for fre- 


| quent illuſtration, and 1s very happy in the invention 
of them, though he warns us alſo leſt we miſtake them 
for concluſive arguments. 


Yet let it be noted here, that a parable or a ſimili- 
tude uſed by any author, may givea ſufficient proof of 
the true ſenſe and meaning of that author, provided 
that we draw not this ſimilitude beyond the ſcope and 
deſign for which it was brought; as when our Saviour 


- affirms, Rev. iii. 3. I will come on thee as a thief; this 
28 will plainly prove that he deſcribes the unexpedted- 
- | meſs of bis appearance, though it is by no means to be 
- drawn to ſignify any injuſtice in his deſign, 
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Revere IX. Ia pour whole cone of reaſoning beep 
"ur mind fr. e inten? on the paerſuit of truth ; and 
2 fend 4 gu en ao be re ſoc der it leads von. Let 

not a party /pirit, nor any paſſion or prejudice whatſo- 

ever, op or avert the current of your reaſoning in 
queſt of true knowledge. 

When you are enquiring therefore into any fubjeR, 
maigtain a due regard to the arguments and oje 
en both files of a queſtion. - Conſider, compare, and 
balance them well, before you determine for one fide. 
It is a frequent, but a very faulty practice, to hunt 
after arguments only to make good one ſite of a que- 
en, and entirely to neglect and refaſe thoſe which 
favour the other ſide. If we have not given a, due 
weight to arguments on both tides, we do but wilfully 
miſguide our judgment, and abuſe our reaſon, by for- 
b: idding its ſearch after truth. When we eſpouſe opi- 
vions by a fecret bias on the mind, through the influ- 
ences of fear, hope, Boncur, credit, intere/t, or any other 
rejadice, and then ſcek arguments only to ſupport 
thole opinions, we have neither done our duty to God 
nor to ourſelves ; and it is a matter of mere chance if 
we ſtumble upon truth in cur way to cafe and prefer- 
ment. The wer of reaſoning was given us by our 
Maker for tis very end, to purſue truth 5 and we a- 
bule one of his richeſt gifts, if we baſely yield it up to 

e led aſtray by any of the meaner powers of nature, 
or the pe riſhing intereſts of this life. Re afor itſelf, 
if honeitly obe) ed, will lead us to receive the divine 
revelutian of the goſhel, where it ia duly propoſed, and 
this will ſhew us the path of life evertaiting. 


* 
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OF 
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Of Diſpafition and Method. 


Iz is not merely a clear and diſtinct idea, a well. 
formed propofition, or a juft argument, that is ſuf- 
ficient to ſearch out and communicate the knowled 

of a ſubject. There maſt be a variety and ſeries of 


them diſpoſed in a due manner, in order to attain this 


end: and therefore it is the defiga of the /a/# part of 
Logicł, to teac us the art of method It is that mutt 
ſecure our thouglits from that confuſion, darkneſs and 
mttake, which unavoidably attend the meditations and 


difcourſes 2ven of the brighteſt genius who deſpiſes 


the rules of . 
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I. We ſhall here conſider the nature of method, and 


the ſeveral kinds of it. 
11. Lay down the general rules of method, with a 


few particulars under them. 


CHAP. I. 


5 * ature of Method and the ſeveral Kinds of it, 
namely, Natural and Arbitrary, Synthetick and A: 


nalyt ich. 


ETHOD, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies 

the placing of ſeveral things, or performing e- 
veral operations, in ſuch an order, as is moſt convenient 
to attain ſome end propoſed : and in this ſenſe it is ap- 
plied to #11 the works of nature and art, to all the di- 
vine affairs of crention and providence and to the ar- 
tifices, ſchemes, co:.trivances and practices of mankind, 
whether in natural, civil, or facred affairs. 

Now this orderly diſpoſition of things includes the 
ideas of prior, poierior, end ſimultancous; of ſupert ior, 
infer ior, and equal ; of beginning, end, and middle, &c. 
which are deſcribed more particularly . the ge- 
neral affefions of being, in ontology. 

But in Logick method is uſually taken in a more li- 
mited ſenſe, and the nature of it is thus deſcribed : 
Method is the diſpoſition of a variety of thoughts on 
any ſubje&, in ſuch order as may be/? ſerve to find out 
uukrown tr uhs, to explain and confirm truths that are 
tnown, or to fix them in the memory. 

It is diſtributed into two different kinds, namely, 
natural and arbitrary. 

Natural method is that which obſerves the order of 


nature, aud proceeds in ſuch a manner, as that che 
knowledge 


LN 


=. 
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knowledge of the things which follows, depends in a 
great meaſure on the things which go before, and this 
twofold, viz. Synthetic“ and analytic, which are 
ſometimes called N and ana is *, 

Synth tick met 
parts +, and leads onward to the knowledge of the 
whole; it begins with the moſt fimple priuciples, and 
general truths, and proceeds by degrees to that which 
1s drawa from them, or compounded of them : and 
therefore it 1s called the method of compoſition. 

Analytick method takes the whole compound as it 
finds it, whether it be a /pec:es or an individual, and 
leads us into the knowledge of it, by reſolving it into 
its fir{t principles or parts, its generick nature, and its 


* The word araly/is has three or four ſenſes, which it may not be 
1mproper to take notice of here. 

1. It ſignifies the general and particular heads of a diſceurſe, with 
their mutual connections, both co-ordinate and ſubordinate, drawn 
out by way of abſtract into one or more tables, which are frequently 
placed like an index at the beginning or end of a book. 

2. It ſignifies the reſolving of a diſcourie into its various ſubjects 
and arguments, as when any writing of the ancient prophets is reſol- 
ved into the prophetical, bijtorical, doctrinal, and practical parts of 
it; it is ſaid te be aza/y/ed in general. When a ſentence is diſtin- 


ga: thed into the 7ovns, the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, and other par- 


tecles of ſpeech which compoſe it, then it is {aid to be annalyfed grams 
matically. When the ſame ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into /zbjedt and 
predicate, propaſit ian, argument, act, object, caute, effett, udjunct, op- 
pofite, &c. then it is analyſed logically and metaphſfially. This laſt 
is what is chiefly meant in the theologicat ſchools, when they ſpeak 
of analyſing a text of ſcripture. | 

3. Analyſis ſignifies particularly the ſcience of Algebra, wherein a 
queſtion being propoſed, one or more letters, as , y, &, or vowels, 
as a, e, i, &c. are made uſe of to fignify the unknown number, which 
being mterming ed with ſeveral knuwn numbers in the queſizon, is at 
laſt, by the rules of art, ſeparated or releaſed from that entanglement, 
and its particular value is found out by ſhewing its equation, or equa» 
lity to ſome krown number. 

4. It ſignifies analytical method, as here explained in Logieł. 


+ Note. It is corfefſed that /yntheſfis often begins with the genus? 
and proceeds to the /pecies and individuals, But the genus or gene- 
rick nature is then conſidered only as a phyficat or efſential part of the 
ſpec ies, though it be ſometimes called an znwverſal or logical whole, 
Thus /ynthetice method maintains its own deſcription ſtul, for it be- 
gins with che parts, and proceeds to the whole, which is compoled of 


them. 
N 3 ſpecial 


od is that which begins with the 


A 
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ſpecial properties; and therefore it is called the me” 


thod of refolu'ton. 


As ſpaethick method 1s generally uſed in teaching the 
ſciences after they are invented, ſo analytic is moſt 
practiſed in finding out things unknown. Though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that both methods are ſometimes 
employed to ſind out truth and to communicate it. 

If we know the parts of any ſubje& eatter and bet- 
ter than tke whole, we confider the parts diſtinctly, and 
by putting them together, we come to the knowledge 
of the whole. So in g amar, we learn firſt to know 
Zetters, we join them to make /p//ades, out of /y/iables 
we compole words, and out of words we make ſenten- 
ces and diſcourſes. So the phyſician and apothecary 
knows the nature and powers of his fmp/es, namely, 
his drugs, his herbs, his minerals, &c. and putting 
them together, and conſidering their ſeveral virtues, 
he finds what will be the nature and powers of the 
bolus, or any compound medicine: this is the ſpnthetich 
method. : 

But if we are better acquainted with the whole than 
we are with particular parts, then we divide or reſolve 
the whole into its parts, and thereby gain a diſtiack 


knowiedge of them. So in vulgar lite we learn in the 
groſs what t or minerals are; and then by che- 
miſtry we gain the knowledge of /alt, ſulphur, ſpirit, 


water, earth, which are the principles of them. 80 
we are firſt acquainted with the whole body of an ani- 
mal, and then by anatomy or difſeft.on, we come to 
learn all the inward and outward parts of it. This 15 
the analytic method. 

According to this moſt general and obvious idea of 


ſynihetick and analytic method, they differ from each 


other as the way which leads up from a valley to a 
mountain differs from itſelf, confidered as it leads down 
from the mouniain to the valley ; or as St Matthew 
and St Luke prove Chriſt to be the Jon of Abrabam 
Luke finds it out by analy/is, rifing from Chri/? to his 
ante//ors; Matthew teaches it in the /pnihetre method, 

beginning 
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beginning from Abraham, and ſhewing that Chriſt is 


found among his poſterity. The refore it is a ufual 
thing in the ſciences, when we have by ara/y/is found 


out a truth, we ule the Synthetic method to explain 
and deliver it, and prove it to be true. 

In this eaſy view of things, theſe two kinds of me- 
thod may be preſerved con{picuouſly, and entirely di- 
ſtinct; but the ſubjects of knowledge being infinite, 


and the ways whereby we arrive at this knowledge 


being almoſt infinitely various, 1t is very difficult, and 


almoſt impoſſible, always to maintain the preciſe di- 
ſtinction between theſe two methods. 

This will evidently appear in the following - 
Uations. 


ObJerv. I. Analytic method being uſed chiefly to 
find ont things unknown, it is not limited or confined 
merely to begin with ſome whole ſubject, and proceed 
to the knowledge of its parts, but it takes its rife 


ſometimes from any fingle part or property, or from 


2ny- thing whatſoever that ; below to a fubjeck which 
happens d ne ſi; {: 31.6 moſt ea Uy kao: $34 2} N aud the eb 


enquires into the more -abRruſe and unknown parts, 


properties, cauſes, effects, and modes of it, Whether 
N or relative: as for inſtance, 

Analy/is finds out cauſes by their ee s. So 
in . ſpeculative part of natural phil 22 vrhen we 
obſerve light, colours, motions, har due r, /o/:nefs, and 
other properties and powers of bod! C3, Cr Guy ot the 
common or uncommou appearances of things either ca 
carth or in heaven, we ſearch out the cauſes of thens. 
50 by the various creatunes we find out the Creator, 
and learn his wi/dom, power and goodneſs. 

(2.) It finds out elfects by their cauſes. So the 
practical and mechanical part of rc tara! Bü nic eh 
conſiders ſuch powers of motion, as the wind, the fire, 
and the water, &c. and then econtrives what atak they 
may be applied to, and what will be 2 5 effects in or- 
der to make ml and ergiies of various kinds, 
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(3.) It finds ont the general and ſpecial nature of a 
thing by conſider ing the various attributes of the indi- 
viduals, and obſerving what is common and what is 
proper, what is accidental, and what is eflenti:), So 
by ſurveying the colour, the ſhape, motion, reſt, place, 
ſolidity, exten ion of bodies we come to find that the 
nature of body in general is ſo/:d extenſion ; becauſe 


all other qualities of bodies are changeable, but this 


belongs to all bodies, and it endures through all 
changes ; and becauſe this is proper to body alone, and 
agrees not to any thing elſe; and it is the foundati ion 
of all other properties. 

(J.) It finds ont the remaining properties or parts 
of a thing, by having ſome parts or properties given. 
So the area of a triangle is found by knowing the 
herght and the baſe. So by having zwo ales, and an 
angle of a triangle given, we find the remaining /ide and 
angles. So when we know cagitation is the prime at- 
tribute of a ſpirit, we infer its rmwateriality, and 
thence its zmmortality, 

(5.) Analy/cs finds the means neceſſary to attain a 
propoſed end, by having the end firſt aſſigned. So in 
moral, political, economea! affairs, having propoſcd the 
government of ſelf, a family, a ſociety, or a nation, in 


order to their belt intereſt, we conſider and ſearch out 


what are the proper e rules aud means to effect it. 
So in the practices of artiſicert, and the manufacturers 
of various kinds, the end being propoſed, as, making 
cloth, houſes, ſhips, Cc. we find out ways of compo- 
ling theſe things for the ſeveral uſes of human life, 
But the putting any of theſe means in execution to at- 
tain the end, is Hynt bet ic met bod. 

Many other particulars might be repreſented to 
ſhew the various forms of analytic method, whereby 
truth is found out, and ſome of them come very near 
to Hut heticł, fo as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. 


OBſerv. II. Not only the inveſtigation of truth, but 


the communication of 1 it alſo is often practiſed in ſuch 
a me- 


C 
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a method, as neither agrees preciſely to /ynthe!ich or 
analytic. Some ſciences, if you conſider the whole 
of them in general, are treated in fſynthetich order; fo 
phyfics, or natural pritoſophy, begins uſually with an 


account of the general nature and properties of mat- 


ter or bodies, and by degrees deſcends to confider the 


particular ſpecies of bodies with their powers and pro- 
perties; yet it is very evident, that when philoſo- 
phers come to particular plants and animals, then by 
chem:firy and anatomy they analyſe or reſolve thoſe 
bodies into their ſeveral conſtituent parts. On the o- 
ther hand, Log/c# is begun in analytics method; the 
whole is divided into its Lategral parts, accor.iing to 
the four operations of the mind; yet here and there 
Synthetic& method is uſed in the particul ar branches of 
it, for it treats of idea, in general firſt, and then de- 
ſcends: to the ſeveral ſpecies of them; it teaches us 
how propoſitioas are made up of zdeas and Spilogiſms 
of propolitions, which is the order of completion. 
The ancient ' [cholaftic writers have taken a great 
deal of pains, and engaged in uſeleſs diſputes about 
theſe two methods, and after all have not been able 


to give ſuch an account of them as to keep them en- 


tirely diſtind from each other, neither in the theory 
nor in the practice. Some of the ,yuod:rns have avoid- 
ed this confuſion in ſome meaſure, by conſining them. 
ſelves to deſcribe almoſt nothing elle but the /pnthe. 
tick and analytich methods of Geometriciaus and Allge- 
bra;/ts, whereby they have too muc i narrowel the na- 
ture and rules of method, as though every thing were 
to be treated in nden, forms. 

Upon the whole, I conclude, that neither of theſe 
two methods ſhould be too ſcrupuloully and ſuperſti- 
tioaſly purſued, either in the invention or in the com- 
munication of knowledge. It is enough, if the order 
of nature be but obſerved in making the knowledge 
of things following depend on the Knowledge of the 
thiags which go before. Oftentimes a mixed method 
will be found moſt effectual for theſe purpoſes ; and 

We 1? indeed 
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indeed a wiſe and judicious proſpe& of our main end 
and deſign muſt regulate all method whatſoever. 

Here the rules of natural method ought to be propo- 
ſed, (whether it be analy ttc or ſpathetich, or maxed: ) 
but it is pr oper firſt to give ſome account of arbzzrar 
method, leſt it be thruſt at too great a diſtance from 
the firſt mention of it. 

Arbitrary method leaves the order of nature, and 
accommodates itſelf to many purpoles ; ſuch as, to 
treaſure up things, and retain them 1n memory; t 
harangue and perſuade mankind to any practice in red 
religious or the civil life; or to delight, amuſe, or en- 
tertain the mind. 

As for the a/7/tance of the memory, in moſt things a 
natural order has an happy influence; for reaſon itſelf 
i dueing one thing from another, greatly aſſiſts the 
memory by the natural connection and mutual depen- 
dence of things. But there are various other methods 
which mankind have made uſe of for this purpoſe, 
and indeed there are ſome ſubjects that can hardly be 
reduced to wnaly/1s or Hut beſis. 

In reading or writing B, fome follow the order 
of the governors of a nation, and diſpoſe every tranſ- 
action under their particular re:gns: ſo the ſacred 
books of Kings and Chronicles are written. Some write 
in annals or journals, and make a new chapter of eve- 
ry year. Some put all thoſe tranſactions together 
which felate to one ſubjedt; that is, all the affairs of 
one war, one league, one confederacy, one council, &c. 
though it laſted many years, and under many rulers. 

So in writi: g the //ves of men, which is called bo- 
graphy, tome authors follow the tract of their years, 
and place every thing in the preciſe order of time 
when it occurred: others throw the te-zper and cha- 
racter of the perſons, their private life, their public 
ſations, their perſonal occurrences, their domeſtic con- 
duet, their ſpeeches, their books or writings, their /ict- 
refs. aud death, into ſo many diſtinct chapters. 

| In 
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In chronolegy ſome writers make their epochas to 
begin all with one letter: fo in the book called Duc- 
tor E 1ftoricus, the periods all begin with C, as, crea- 
tion, cateclyſin, or deluge, CHaldean empire, Cyrus, 
Chris, Conflantine, e. Some divide their accounts 
of time according to the four great monarchies; A 
ſSprian, Per/ien, Grecian and Roman. Others think it 
1erves the memory beſt to divide all their ſubjects in- 
to the remarkable number of ſevens ; ſo Prideau has 
written an Introduction to Piſtory. And there. is a 
beck of divinity called Fa/crculus Controverfarium, by 
an author of the ſame name, written in the ſame me- 
thod, wherein every controverſy has ſever queſt ions 
belonging to it; though the order of nature ſeems to- 
be too much neglected by a confinement to this /epte- 
nary number, 


Thoſe writers and ſpeakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is 


to amuſe or delight, to allure, terrify, or perſuade 
mankind, do not confine themſelves to any natural or- 
der, but in a cryptical or hidden method, adapt every 
thing to their deſigned ends. Sometimes they omit 
thoſe things which might injure their deſign, or grow 
tedious to their hearers, r they ſeem to have a 
neceſſary relation to the int in hand: ſometimes 
they add thoſe things which * no great reference 


to the ſubject, but are ſuited to alure or refreſh the 
mind and the ear. They diate ſometimes, aud ſlou- 


riſh long upon little incidents, and they {1p over, and 


but lightly touch the drier part of the theme. They 

place the jirji things lat, and the 44 thing -, with 

wondrous art, and y<t io manage it as to conceal their 

ur tiſier, and lead the ſenſes and paſſions of their hear- 
ers into a pleaſing and powerful captivity. 

It is | euefly poe/y and oratory that require the prac- 
tice of this kind of arbitrary method ;. they omit 
things effential which are not beautiful, they inſert 
little needleſs circumſtances, and beautiful digreſſions, 
they invert times and actions, in order to place every 
ching in the moſt affecting light, and tor this end in 
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their practice they negle& all logien! forms; yet a 
good agquaintance with the forms of Logic and na- 
tural method is of admirable uſe to thoſe who would 
attain theſe arts in perfection. Hereby they will be 
able to range their own thoughts in ſuch a method and 
ſcheme, as to take a more large and comprehenſive 
1 of their ſubject and defign i in all the parts of 

; and by this means they will better judge what to 


| GP and what to refuſe ; and how to dreſs and ma- 


nage the whole ſcene before them, ſo as to attain their 


own ends with greater glory and ſucceſs, 


D 


CHAP. II. 
"The Rules of Method, general and pas ticular. 


HE general requiſites of true method in the pur- 
ſait or communication of knowledge, may be 
all compriſed under the following heads. It muſt be 
(1.) Safe. (®.) Plain and eaſy. (3.) Diſtin&. (4.) 
Full or without defect. (5.) Short or without ſuper- 


Auity. - (6.) Proper to the Jujeet and the den. © ) 
Connected. 


RuLE I. Among all the qualifications of a good 
method, there is none more neceſſary and important 
than that ic ſhould be ſafe and ſecure from error; and 
to this end theſe four par::cular or ſpecial directions 


Þ ſnould be obterved. 


I. Uſe great care and circumſpectiun in laying the 


foundations of your diſcourſe, or your ſcheme of 
thoughts upon any ſubjett, Thoſe propoſitions which 


are to itand as firit principles, and on which the whole 
ar2uincut depends, mult be viewed on all ſides with 
the utcſt accuracy, leſt an error being admitted 

there, 
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there, ſhould diffuſe itſelf through the whole ſubject. 
See therefore that your general definitions or dęſcrip- 
tions are as accurate as the nature of the thing will 
bear: ſee that your general diviſions and diſtributions 
be juſt and exact, according to the rules given in the 
firſt part of Logick : ſee that your axioms be ſuffici- 


ently evident, ſo as to demand the aſſent of thoſe that 


examine them with due attention: ſee that your fir/t 
and more immediate conſequences from theſe principles 
be well drawn; and take the ſame care of all other 
propoſitions that have a powerful and ſpreading influ- 
ence through the ſeveral parts of your diſcourſe, 

For want of this care ſometimes a large treatiſe has 
been written by a long deduQtion of conſequences from 
one or two doubtful principles, which principles have 
been effectually refuted in a few lines, and thus the 
whole treatiſe has been deſtroyed at once: ſo the lar. 
geſt and faireſt building finks and tumbles to the 
ground, if the foundations and corner- ſtones of it are 
feeble and inſufficient, 

2. It is a very adviſcable thing that your primary 
and fundamental propofitions be not only evident and 
true, but they ſhould be made a little familiar to the 
mind by dwelling «pou them before you ' ones farther. 


By. this means you will gain fo full an acquaintance 


with them, that you may draw conſequences from 
them with much more freedom, with greater variety, 
brighter evidence, and with a firmer certainty, than if 
you have but a flight and ſudden view of them. 

3- As you proceed in the connection of your argu- 
meuts, /ee hat your ground be made firm in every ſref. 
Sce that every link of your chain of reaſoning be 
ſtrong and good: for if but one link be feeble and 
doubtful, the whole chain of arguments feels the 
wenkneis of it, and lies expoſed to every objeQor, and 
the original que ſtlon remains undetermined. 

4. Draw up all your propofittons and arguments with 
fo much caution, and expreſs your ideas with ſuch a 
Juſt limitation, as may preclude or anticipate any 6b- 

Jeelions, 
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eftions, Yet remember this is only to be done as far 
as it is poſſible, without too much intangling the que- 
ſtion, or introducing complicated ideas and obſcuring 
the ſenſe. But if ſach a cautious and limited dreſs of 
the queſtion ſhould render the ideas too much compli- 
cated, or the ſenſe obſcure, then it is better to keep the 
argument more ſimple, clear and eaſy to be underſtood, 
and afterwards mention the oe οννẽ˖⁰Wdiſtinctly in their 
full ſtrength, and give a diſtinct anſwer to them. 


RuLE II. Let your method be plain and ens, ſo that 
your hearers or readers, as well as yourſelf, may run 
through 1t without embarraſſment, and may take a 
clear and comprehenſive view of the whole ſcheme. 
To this end the following partieular directions will be 
uſetul. | | 

1. Begin always with thoſe things which ave be/? 
Zu-, and moſt obvious, whereby the mind may 5-4 
no difficulty or fatigue, and proceed by regular and ca- 
ſy ſteps to things that are more dificult. And as far as 
poſſible, let not the underſtanding, or the proof of any 
of your poſitions, depend on the poſitions that fallow, 
but always on thoſe which go before. It is a matter 
of wonder that in ſo knowing an age as this, there 
ihould be ſo many perſons offering violence daily to 
this rule, by teaching the Latin language by a gram- 
mar written in Latin, which method ſeems to require 
à perfect knowledge of an unknown tongue, in order 
to learn the firſt rudiments of it. 

2. Do not affect exceſſive haſte in learning or teach- 
ing any ſcience, nor Furry at once into the mid ſt of it, 
leſt you be too ſoon involved in ſeveral new and 
ſtrange ideas and propoſitions, which cannot be well 
underſtood without a longer and cloſer attention to 
thoſe which go before. Such ſort of ſpeed is but a 
waſte of time, and will conſtrain you to take many 
ſteps backward again, if you would arrive at a regu- 
lar and complete knowledge of the ſubject. 

3. Be no! fond of crowding tos many thoughts and 
reaſoniugs into one ſentence or paragraph, beyond the 

apprehenſion 
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apprebenſion or capacity of your readers vr hearer:, 
There are ſome perſons of a good genius, and a capa- 
cious mind, who write and ſpeak very obſcurcly upon 
this account; they affect a long train of depend ENC1ES 
before they come to a period; they amagine that they 
san never fill their page with too much ſenſe; but they 
little think how they "bury their own beſt ideas i the 
croud, and render them in a manner inviſible and uſe- 
leſs to the greatelt part of mankind. Such men may 
be great ſcholars, yet they are but poor teachers. 

4. For the ſame reafon, avoid 109 many /ubdivi/ons, 
Contrive your ſcheme of thoughts in ſack a manner 
as may finiſh your whole argument with as few in fe- 
rior branchings as reaſon will admit: and let them be 
ſuch as are obvious and open to the underſtanding, 
that they may come within one ſingle view of the 
mind. This will not only aſſiſt the under ſtanding to 
receive, but it will aid the memory allo to retain 
truth; whereas a diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt multitude 
of gradual ſubordinations has many inconvenliencies 
in it; it gives pain to the mind and memory, in ſur- 
veying and retaining the ſcheme of diſcourſc, and ex- 
poſes the unſkilful hearers to mingle the ſuperior and 
inferior particulars together; it leads them into 4 
thick wood inſtead of open day-light, and places them 
in a labyrinth, inſtead of a plain path. 

5. Give all diligence in your younger years to obtain 
a clear and eaſy way of expre ng gur conception, 
that your words, as ſaſt as you utter chem, may ſtamp 
your own ideas exactly on the mind of the hearer. 
This is a moſt happy talent for the conveyance of 
truth, and an excellent ſecurity againſt miſtakes and 
needleſs controverſies, | 


RuLE. III. Let your method be diſtinct, and with- 
out the perplexing mixture ot things that ought to be 
kept ſeparate, and this will be calily practiſed by four 
directions. 

1. Da. 
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1. Do not bring unneceſſary heterogeneous * matter 
mnto your diſcourſe on any ſubject; that is, do not min- 
gle an argument on one ſubject with matters that re- 
late entirely to another, but juſt ſo far as is neceſſary 
to give a clearer knowledge of the ſubje& in hand. 
Examples in Logioł may be borrowed from any of 
the ſciences to iluſtrate the rules: but long interpoſi- 
tious of natural pb laſiphy, of the imagination and pa/- 
fions, of agency of ſpirits united to bodies, &c. break 
the thread of diſcourſe, and perplex the ſubject. 

2. Let every complicated theme or idea be divided in- 
to its dijtinft ſingle parts, as far as the nature of the 
Subjet and your preſent deſign requires it. Though 
you muſt not abound in necdleſs ſubdiviſions, yet 
ſomething of this work is very neceſſary; and it is a 
good judgment alone can diftate how far to proceed in 
it, and when to ſtop. 

Compound ideas muſt be reduced to a fimple form, 
in order to underſtand them well. You may eafily 
maſter that ſubje& in all the parts of it by regular 


ſarceſſion, which would confound the underſtanding to 


ſurvey them at once. So we come to the knowledge 
ol a very perplexed diagram in geometry, or a complica- 
ted machine in mechanics, by having it parcelled out to 
us into its ſeveral parts and principles, according to- 
this and the foregoing rule of method. 

3. Call every idea, propoſition and argument to its 
proper claſs, and heep each part of the ſubject in its 
own" place, Put thoſe things all together that belong 
to one part or property, one conſid e ration or view of 
your ſubject. This will prevent needleſs repetitions, 
ad keep you from intermixing things which are dif- 


ferent. We mult maintain this diſtinction of things 


and places if we would be ſafe from error. It is con- 
fuſion that leads us into endleſs miſtakes, which natu- 
rally ariſe from a variety of ideas ill-joined, ſorted, or 
Ul-dilpoſed. It is one great uſe of method, that a mul. 
* Things of one kind are called homogeneous, things of different 


kinds ate heterogeneous. , | 
titude 
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titude of thoughts and propofitions may be ſo diſtinctly 
ranged in their proper fituations, that the mind may 
not be overwhelmed with a confuſed attention to them 
all at once, nor be diſtracted with their variety, nor be 
tempted to unite things which ought to be leparated, 
nor to disjoin things which thould be united. 

4. Ia the partition of your diſcourſe into diſtinct 
heads, take heed that your Kart do not interfere 
with the general, nor with each other, Think it is not 
enough that you make uſe of diſtinct expreſſions in 
each particular, but take care that the ideas be diſlin& 
alſo. It is mere foolery to multiply diſtin& particu- 
lars in treating of ng, where the difference of your 
particulars lies only in rames and words, 

ROLE IV. The method of treating a ſubject ſhould 
be plenary or full, /o that nothing may be wanting; no- 
thing which is neceſſary or proper ſhould be omitted. 

When you are called to explain a ſubject, do not paſs 
by, nor ſkip over any thing 1 in it which is very diffi- 
cult or obſcure. 

When you enumerate the parts or the properties of 
any ſubject, do it in a compleat and comprehenſive 
manner. 

When you are aſſerting or proving any truth, ſee 
that every doubtfulor diſputable part of the argumeut 
be well ſupported and confirmed. 

If you are to ilſtrate or argue a point of d'fficulty, © 
be not too ſcanty of words, but rather become a little 
copious and diffuſive in your language: ſet the truth 
before the reader in ſeveral lights, turn the various 
fides of it to view, in order to give a full idea and 
firm evidence of the propoſit ion. 

When you are drawing up a narrative of any matter 
of fact, ſee that no important circumſtance be omitted. 

When you propoſe the /o/ution of any d faculty, con- 
ſider all the various caſes wherein it can happen, and 
ſhew how they may be folved. 

In ſhort, let your enumerationt, your divifions and 
difributions of things be ſo accurate, that no needful 
part or idea may be left out. 8 


This 
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This fuineſs of method does not require that every 
thing ſhould be ſaid which can be ſaid upon any ſub- 
ject ; for this would make each fingle ſcience endleſs : 
but you ſhould ſay every thing which is neceſſary to 
the deſign in view, and which has a proper and direct 
teadency to this end; always proportioning the ampli- 
tude of your matter, and the fulneſs of your diſcourſe 
to your great deſign, to the length of your time, to the 
convenience, delight and profit of your hearers, 


RuLtE V. As your method muſt be V without de- 


ficiency, ſo it muſt be ſhort or without /uper fluity. The 


fulneſs of a diſcourſe enlarges our knowledge, and the 
well-concerted brevity ſaves our time. In order to 


obſerve this rule, it will be enough to point out the 


chief of thoſe /uperflutties or redundancies, which ſome 
perſons are guilty. of in their diſcourſes, with a due 
caution againſt them. | 

1. Avoid all needleſs repetitions of the ſame thing in 
different parts of your diſcourſe. It muſt be contellet 
there are ſeveral caſes wherein a review of the ſame 

arecging propoſition is neguful to exphain or prove 
ſeveral of the following potions ; but let your me- 
thod be ſo contrived, as far as poſſiole, that it may 
occalion the feweſt rehearſals of the ſame thing; for 
it is not grateful to the hearers without evident nœceſ- 
ſity. 

2. Have a care of tedious prolixity, or drawing out 
any part of your diſcourſe to an unnece ir and tire- 
ſome length. It is much more honourable for an in- 
ſtructor, an orator, a plead-r, or a preacher, that his 
hearers ſhould ſay, I was afraid he would have done, 
than thar they ſhould be tempted to ſhew ſigns of un- 
eallneſs, and long for the concluſion. 

Beſides, there is another inconvenience in it; when 
you affect to amplify on the former branches of a diC- 


courſe, you will often lay a neceſlity upon yourſelf of 


contra ting the latter ani moſt uſeful parts of it, and 
perhaps prevent yourſelf in the moſt important part of 
your deli, Many a preacher has been guilty of this 

fault 
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fault in former days, nor is the preſent age without 
ſome inſtances of this wenkneſs. . 

3. Do not multiply explications where there is no di- 
culty, or darkneſs, or danger of m:jiake. Be not fond 
of tracing every word of your theme through all- the 
grammalical, the logical, and metaphy/ical characters 
and relations of it; nor ſhe your critical learning in 
ſpreading abroad the various ſenſes of a word, and 
the various origin of thoſe ſenſes, the etymology of 
terms, the /pronymous and the paronymous or kindred 
names, Cc. where the chief point of diſcourſe does not 
at all require it. You would laugh at a pedart, 
who profeſſing to explain the Atbanaſian Creed, thould 
acquaint you, that Athanaſius is derived; from a Geeet 
word, which ſignifies immortality, and that the ſame 
| word. Au44cu ſignifies allo the herb /anſy. 

There are ſome perſons ſo fond of their learned di- 
ſtinctions, that they will ſhew their ſubtlety by di/tin- 
guihixzs where there is no difference: and the 2 ſilly 
alfectation will introduce di//in&1ons upon every Oc 
currence, and bring three or four negatives upon every 
ſubject of diſeourſe; firſt to declare what it is not, and 
then what it is: whereas ſuck negatives ought never to 
be mentioned where there is no apparent danger of 
miſtake, How ridiculous would that writer he, who 
if he were ſpeaking of the Nicene Creed, ſhould declare 
negatively, (I.) That he did not mean {he dodrine 
which the inhabitants of Nice believed, nor (2.) A 

Creed written by ther, but, (3.) Poßtively a Creed 
e by /everal Chriſtian b:;fbops me: together in the 
ety of Nice: The poſitive is ſuflicient here, and the 
two negatives are impertinent. 

4. Be not fond of proving thoſe things which necd no 
proof ; ſuch as ſelf-evident propoſitious and truths 
univerſally confeſſed, or ſuch as are entirely agreed to 
and granted by our opponents. It is this vain affecta- 
tion of proving every thing that has led geometricians 
to form uſelcis and intricate demonſtrations to ſupport 
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ſome theorems which are ſufficiently evident to the 
eye by inſpection, or to the mind by th? firſt mention 
of them: and it is the ſame humour that reigns ſome- 
times in the pulpit, and ſpends half the fermon in pro- 
ving ſome general truth which is never diſputed or 
doubted, aud thereby robs the auditory of more uſeſul 
entertainment, - | 

5. As there are ſome things fo evidently true, that 
they want no proof, ſo there are others ſo evidently 
falſe that they want no refutation. It is mere triſling, 
and a waſte of our precious moments, to inyent and 
raiſe ſuch objections as no man would ever make in 
earneſt, and that merely for the ſake of anſwering and 
ſolving them : This breaks in notoriouſly upon the 
due brevity of method. | a 

6. Avoid in general all learned forms, all trappings 
of art, and ceremontes of the ſchools, where there is 
no need of thein. It is reported concerning the late 
Czar of Muſcouy, that when he firſt acquainted him- 
ſelf with mathematical learning, he practiſed all the 
rules of c:rcumvallation and con:ravallation, at the 
Hage of a town in Livonia; and by the length of 
thoſe formalities he loſt the opportunity of taking the 
town, 

7. Do not ſuffer every occaſional and incidental 
thought to carry you away into a long parentheſis, and 
thus to ſtretch out your diſcourſe, and divert you 
from the point in hand.” In the purſuit of your 
ſubject, if any uſeful thought occur which belongs to 
fome other theme, note it down for the ſake of your 

2mory on ſoine other paper, and lay it by in reſerve 
for its proper place and ſeaſon: but let it not incorpo- 
rate itſelf with your preſent theme, nor draw off your 
mind from your main butineſs, though it ſhould be 
ever ſo inviting. A man who walks directly but flow- 
ly towards his journey's end, will arrive thither much 
fooner than his neighbour, who runs into every crook- 
ed turning which he meets, and wanders aſide to gaze 
at every thing that itrikes his eyes by the way, or to 

| gather 
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gather every gaudy flower that grows by the ſide of 
the road. | a 

To ſum up all: “There is an happy medium to be 
obſerved in our method, ſo that the brevity may not 
render the ſenſe obſcure, nor the argument feeble, 
nor our knowledge merely ſuperficial: and on the 
other hand, that the fulneſs and copiouſneſs of our 
method may not waſte the time, tire the learner, or fill 
the mind with trifles and impertinencies.“ 
The copzous and the contracted way of writing have 
each their peculiar advantages. There is a proper uſe 
to be made of large paraphraſes, and full, particular, 
and difufive explications and arguments; theſe are fitteſt 
for thoſe who defign to be acquainted thoroughly with 
every part of the ſubject. There is alſo a uſe of 
Shorter hints, abſtracts, and compendiums, to inſtruct 
thoſe who ſeek only a ſlight and general knowledge, 
as well as to refreſh the memory of thoſe who have 
learned the ſcience already, and gone through a larger 
ſcheme. But it is a groſs abuſe of theſe various me- 
thods of inſtruction, when a perſon has read a mere 
compendium or epitome of any ſcience, and he vainly 
imagines that he underſtands the whole ſcience. So 
one boy may become a philoſopher by reading over the 
mere dry definitions and diviſions of Schezbler*s Com- 
pendium of Peripatec;ſm; So another may boaſt that 
he underſtands anatomy, becauſe he has feen a /#/eton, 
and a third profeſs himſelf a learned divine, when he 
can repeat che apoſtles creed. N 


RuLEg VI.“ Take care that your method be proper 
to the /ubje# in hand, proper to your preſent deſign, 
as well as proper to the age and place wherein you 
dwell.” | 

1. Let your method be proper to the ſubjef?, All 
ſciences muſt not be learned or taught in one method. 
Morality and theology, metaphy/icks and logic, will 
not be eaſily and happily reduced into a ſtrit mathe- 
matical method: Thoſe who have tried, have found 
much inconvenience therein. 
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Some things have more need to be explained than to 
be proved, as axioms; or ſelf-evident propoſitions; and 
indeed all the fir/t great principles, the chief and moſt 
important doctrines both of natural and revealed relt- 
gion; for when the ſenſe of them is clearly explained, 
they appear fo evident in the light of nature or ſerip- 
ture, that they want no other proof. There are other 
things that ſtand in need of proof, as well as explication,. 
as many mathematical theorems, and ſeveral deep con- 
trover/ies in morality. and divinity. There are yet o- 
ther ſorts of ſubje&s which want rather to be warmly 


impreſſed upon the mind by fervent exhortations, and 


ſtand in more need of this than they do either of proof 
or explication ; ſuch are the moſt general, plain, and 
obvious duties of prety towards God, and love towards 


men, with the government of all our inclinations and 


frffions. Now theſe ſeveral ſubjects onght to be 
N in a different manner and method. 175 
Again, There are ſome ſubjects in the ſame treatiſe 
which are more uſeful and neceſſary than others, and 
ſome parts of a ſubject which are eminentiy and chiefly 
defagned by a writer or ſpeaker: true method will te NE. 
us to dwell longer upon theſe themes, and to lay out 
more thought and labour upon them; whereas the 


ſame art of method will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe 


things which are uſed only to introduce our main ſub- 

ject, and to ſtand as ſcaffolding merely to aid the ftruc- 

ture of our diſcourſe. It will teach us alfo to content 

ourſelves with brief Hinte of thoſe matters which are 
merely occaſional and incidental. ; 

2. Your method muſt be adjuſted by your wet ign, for 
ifyou treat of the ſame ſubje& with two different views 
and deſigns, you will find it neceſſary to uſe different 
methods. Suppoſe the doctrine of the ſacred Trinity 
were your theme, and you were to read a lecture to. 
young ſtudents on that ſubject, or if you deſigned a 
treatiſe for the conviction of learned men, you would 
purſue a very different method from that which would 
be proper to regulate a practical diſcourſe, or a ſermon 
to inſtruct common Chriſtians merely in the pious im- 

provement 
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provement of this doctrine, and awaken chem to the 
duties which are derived thence. 

In ſhort, we muſt not firſt lay down certain and pre- 
ciſe rules of method, and reſolve to confine the matter 
we diſcourſe of to that particular form and order of 
topics; but we muſt well confider; and ſtudy the ſub- 
ject of our diſcourſe thoroughly, and take a juſt ſurvey 
of our preſent de/ign, and theſe will give ſufficient hints 
of the particular form and order in which we ſhould 
handle it, provided that we are moderately ſkilled in 
the general laws of method and order, 

Yet let it be noted here, that neither the ſubjeS nor 
matter of a diſcourſe, nor the particular deſign of it, 
can ſo preciſely determine the method, as to leave no 
room for liberty and variety. The very ſame theme 
may be handled, and that alſo with the ſame deſign, in 
ſeveral different methods, among which 1t 1s bard to 
ſay which is the beſt. In writing a em of divinity, 
ſome begin with the ſcriptures, and thence deduce all 
other doctrines and duties. Some begin with the Being 
of God and his Attributes, ſofir as be is known by the 

light of nature, and then proceed to the doctrines of 
revelation. Some diſtinguiſh the whole ſubject into 
the Credenda and Agenda, that is, things to be believed, 
and things to be done. Some think it beſt to explain the 
whole Chriſtian religion by an hiftorical detail of all 
the diſcoveries which God has made of himſelf to this 
lauer world, beginning at the Creation in the firſt. 
Chapter of Genefis, and ſo proceeding onward accord- 
ing to the Narrative of the Old and New Teſtament. 
And there are others that endeavour to include the 
whole of religion under theſe four heads, namely, The 
Apoſtles Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the two Sacraments; though I cannot but 
: think this is the leaſt accurate of any. The ſame variety 
may be allowed in treating other ſubjects, this very 
treatiſe of Logick is an inſtance of it, whoſe method dif- 
fers very confiderably from any others which I bave 
ſeen, as they diff-r alſo greatty from one another, tho? 
ſeveral of them are confeſſed to be well written. 
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3. Though a juſt view of our ſubje& and our de/ign 


may diQate proper rules of natural method, yet there 


muſt be ſome little deference at leaſt paid to the com 
of the age wherein we live, and to the humozr and ge- 
nius of our readers or hearers ; which if we utterly re- 


ject and diſdain, our performances will fail of the de- 


fired ſucceſs, even though we may have followed the 
Juſt rules of method. I will mention but this one in- 
ſtance ; In the former century it was frequent with 
learned men to divide their theme or ſubje& into 
a great multitude of co-ordinate members or parts, they 
abounded alſo in the forms of logick and diſtinction, and 
indulged numerous ranks. of ſubordination. Now tho? 
we ought not to abandon the rules of ju/t method and 
diviſion, in order to comport with the modiſh writers 


in our age who have renounced them, yet it is prudent. 


to pay ſo much reſpect to the cuſtora of the age, as to 
uſe theſe forms of diviſion with dne moderation, and 
not-affe& to multiply them in ſuch a manner, as to 
give an early and needleſs diſguſt to the generality of 
our preſent readers. The ſame may be ſaid concern- 
ing various other methods of conduct in the affairs of 
learning, as well as the affairs of life, wherein we muſt 
indulge a little to cuſtom: and yet we muſt by no 
means ſuffer ourſelves ſo far to he impoſed upon and 
governed by it, as to neglect thoſe rules of method 
which are neceſſary for the /afe, eaſy, and comple ꝛt 
inquiry into truth, or the ready and ectual commu- 
nication of it to others. E 
* 

RvLx VII. The laſt requiſite of method is, that che 
parts of a diſcourſe ſhould be well connecled; and theſe 
3 ſhort directions will ſuffice for this purpoſe. 

Keep your main end and deſign ever in view, 


| us let all the parts of your diſcourſe have a tendency 


towards it, and as far as poſſible make that tendency 
viſible all the way.” Otherwiſe the readers or hear- 
ers will have reaſon to wonder for what. end this or 


2. Let 


2 1 * 
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2. © Let the mutual relation and dependence of the 
ſ--cc4l branches of your diſcourſe be ſo juſt and evi- 
dent, tha every part may naturally lead onward to the 
next, without any huge chaſms or breaks, which in- 


terrupt and de form the ſcheme.” The connexion of 


| truths ſhould ariſe and appear in their ſucceſſive rank 


and order, as the ſeveral parts of a fine proſpect aſcend 
juit behind each other, in their natural and regular e- 

levations and diſtances, and invite the eye to climb on- 

ward with conſtant pleaſure till it reach the ſky. 

Whatſoever horrid beauty a precipice or a cataract 

may add to the proſpect of a country, yet ſuch ſort of 
hideous and abrupt appearances in a ſcene of reaſon- 

ing are real blemiſhes and not beauties. When the 

reader is paſſing over ſuch a treatiſe, he often finds a 
wide vacancy, and makes an uneaſy ſtop, and knows 
not how to tranſport his thoughts over to the next 
particular, for want of ſome clue or connecting idea to 
lay hold of it. | 

3- © Acquaint yourſelf with all the proper and de- 
eent forms of tranſition from one part of a diſcourſe 
to another, and practiſe them as occaſion offers.“ 
Where the ideas, propoſitions and arguments, are hap- 
pily diſpoſed, and well connected, the truth indeed is 
ſecure; but it renders the diſcourſe, much more a- 
greeable, when proper and graceful expreſſion joins 
the parts of it together 1n ſo entertaining a manner, 
that the reader knows not how to leave off till he hath 
arrived at the end. 

Theſe are the general and moſt important rules of 
true METHOD ; and though they belong chiefly to the 
communication of knowledge, yet an early and tho- 
rough acquaintanee with them will be of conſiderable 
uſe toward the purſuit and attainment of it. 

Thoſe perſons who have never any occaſion to com- 
municate knowledge by writing or by public diſcour- 
ſes, may alſo with great advantage peruſe theſe rules 


of method, that they may learn to judge with juſtice 
O and 


ww 
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and accuracy concerning the performances of others. 
And befides, a good” acquaintance with net bod, will 
greatly aſſiſt every one in ranging, difpofing and ma- 
naging all human affairs. 
The particular means or metbod for a farther im- 
provement of the underſtanding. are very various; 
ſuch as meditation, reading, conver fing, diſpuring by 
ſpeech or by writing, queſtion and anſwer, &c. And in 
each of theſe practices ſome ſpecial forms may be ob- 
ſerved, and ſpecial rules may be given to facilitate and 
1 ſecure our inquiries afterſtruth. But this would require 
| a little volume by itſelf, and a treatiſe: of 'ZLogic4'has: 
always been efteemed ſuffictently-complete without it. 
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